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PREFACE. 

Registration opened at the White House at 9 o'clock on Monday 
morning, March 3. Delegates were required to show their creden- 
tials, either in the form of the telegram of invitation or a special 
letter from the governor or mayor. All accredited delegates were 
furnished a small book containing a card of certification signed 
by Secretary Wilson and Roger W. Babson. As soon as the dele- 
gates received these certification books they checked their coats 
and hats and waited in the lower entrance hallway of, the White 
House until 10 a. m. 

As this time the President appeared and personally shook hands 
with all of the delegates as they entered the East Room, where the 
proceedings were held. 

President Wilson opened the meeting by greeting the delegates 
and impressing upon them the need of service at the present time. 
His verbatim remarks are included in the stenographic report. 

Following the President, Secretary Wilson addressed the confer- 
ence. He explained in detail the industrial conditions existing 
to-day, the dangers and cure for bolshevism, together with sugges- 
tions as to what can and can not be done. The President remained 
during Secretary Wilson's address and at the close personally invited 
all of the delegates to have luncheon with him and Mrs. Wilson. 

The first item of business of the conference was the discussion of 
Government contracts. These contracts, together with their method 
of cancellation and payment, were described in detail by Secretary 
Baker and Secretary Daniels. 

At 12.30 p. m. the conference adjourned for intermission. At 
1 luncheon was served in the White House dining room, with the 
President and Mrs. Wilson as host and hostess. 

At 2 p. m. the conference reconvened, with the Cabinet members 
in the chair, under the direction of Secretary Wilson. The after- 
noon was given to reports from the governors of the States, the 
States being called upon according to alphabetical order^ Seventeen 
States were able to report between 2 and 5 p. m., the last State report- 
ing being New Hampshire. 

A motion was made by Louis F. Dodd, mayor of Montclair, N. J., 
and was unanimously passed, extending to the President and Mrs. 
Wilson the thanks of the conference for their hospitality and to the 
President an appreciation of his address. The conference adjourned 
at 5 p. m. 

TTTESDAY, MARCH 4, 1919. 

The conference was called to order in the East Room of the White 
House at 10 a. m., Hon. Calvin Coolidge presiding. A motion was 
made by Hon. George S. Buck, of Buffalo, that each speaker be 
limited to three minutes, but this motion was amended so as to cover 
five minutes and unanimously passed. 

5 
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Lieut. Gov. Oglesby, of Illinois, asked that some definite plans be 
presented either by the administration or by the conference. Re- 
marks followed by Gov. Edge, of New Jersey, and Gov. Sproul, of 
Pennsylvania, and Mayor Meyers, of Minneapolis. Gov. Coolidge, 
presiding, recognized the justification of the request for definite 
resolutions and further concrete results, but suggested that no action 
be taken until after the address by Eoger W. Babson, secretary of 
the conference. 

As a part of his remarks as presiding officer Gov. Coolidge re- 
ported on the Massachusetts situation. He then introduced the sec- 
retary of the conference, who told what the departments are already 
doing to help business and then gave seven definite suggestions as 
to what the governors and mayors could do to cooperate. 

At a quarter of 11 the conference returned to completing the reports 
of governors. The balance of the morning was consumed by these 
reports. 

Just before the reports were taken up, a motion was made by Lieut. 
Gov. Oglesby that the proceedings of the conference be printed and 
furnished the members. It was unanimously so voted. 

Hon. George Stephan, lieutenant governor of Colorado, then 
moved that the chair appoint a committee of six to consider the 
suggestions of the various department heads, including those of Mr. 
Babson and other members of the conference, in order that the more 
valuable ones should be combined to be issued as representative of the 
sense of the conference. This motion was passed, and the chair later 
announced the following committee: Gov. Cox, of Ohio; Gov. 
Sproul, of Pennsylvania ; Gov. Bilbo, of Mississippi ; Mr. George F. 
Peabody, of New York ; Mayor Baker, of Portland, Oreg. ; and Mayor 
Peters, of Boston. 

The conference adjourned at 1 o'clock in honor of James Withy- 
combe, former governor of Oregon. 

Senator Calder presided at the opening of the afternoon session 
at 2 o'clock. A few States which had not been able to report before 
were heard from. 

At 3 Senator Owen delivered an address, which, with the other 
addresses, will be found in the stenographic report. 

The meeting was then thrown open to the mayors. Owing to the 
large number present, they were not called by roll as were the gov- 
ernors. Each spoke upon recognition by the chair. These reports 
continued throughout the afternoon. 

In the middle of the afternoon Senator Calder was obliged to leave 
and Mayor Peters, of Boston, was asked to take his place as chairman. 
As the mayors went on with their reports, it was clearly evident that 
more time should have been allotted to them on the program. Their 
remarks revealed their closeness to the people and what an exceed- 
ingly good knowledge of the conditions and needs of their respective 
communities they have. 

The Tuesday afternoon session adjourned at 6.40 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1919. 

The conference was called to order in the auditorium of the new 
Interior Building, Eighteenth and F Streets, Secretary Wilson pre- 
siding. The Secretary asked the audience to hear first Hon. William 
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Pigott, representing Mayor Hanson, of Seattle. Mr. Pigott re- 
lated conditions in Seattle and appealed to the conference to give 
greater consideration to the business interests of the country. 

At 10.30 a. m. Secretary Wilson introduced Mr. Ernest T. Trigg, 
president of the National Construction Industries Association. Mr. 
Trigg read an interesting paper on the building situation and urged 
the members of the conference on returning to their respective locali- 
ties to push construction work of all kinds. 

Following this address Secretary Wilson turned the meeting over 
to Secretary Glass, who made some remarks, and then introduced 
Mr. S. M. Williams, president of the National Highways Industries 
Association. Mr. Williams spoke on the need of new roads and 
urged the members of the conference to encourage road building in 
all sections. 

At the close of Mr. Williams's address several mayors arose and 
requested an opportunity to make reports. Apparently some who 
had important messages had not been able to deliver them the day 
before on account of lack of time. Mr. Babson, secretary of the con- 
ference, announced that all such mayors could turn in written reports 
and they would be printed in the official records as if delivered orally. 
The question was then raised regarding the progress of the Reso- 
lutions Committee appointed by Gov. Coolidge the preceding day. 
A member of that committee reported that the committee would have 
its work done by 3.30 p. m. Thereupon, it was voted that at 3.45 p. m. 
the report of the Resolutions Committee become the order of the day, 
irrespective of the program, and that if necessary all other addresses 
scheduled to follow that time be omitted. After remarks by various 
other mayors, the conference took a recess at 12.30 p. m. 

The afternoon session came together at 2 o'clock, with Secretary 
Redfield presiding. Secretary Redfield introduced Mr. John Hays 
Hammond, who read a paper on Foreign and Domestic Trade. 

Director General Hines, of the Railroad Administration, then made 
an address, in the course of which he said that the Railroad Admin- 
istration was considering the reduction of freight rates on road- 
building materials. 

At 3 o'clock Secretary Redfield turned the meeting over to Sec- 
retary Lane, who gave a most interesting address on the development 
of public lands and the extending of opportunities for employment. 
Secretary Lane received a great ovation from the audience. 

Following Secretary Lane, Dr. Elwood Mead, of the Reclamation 
Service, explained the work of that branch of the Department of the 
Interior. 

The Resolutions Committee then made its report through its chair- 
man. Gov. Cox, of Ohio. The resolutions appear in their entirety 
in this report. 

Secretary Wilson made one correction in the wording of the reso- 
lutions, as follows : " The statement is ' that whoever seeks to invoke 
force rather than reason against our form of government must and 
will be treated as an enemy to our institutions and sent out of the 
country.' Of course, it would be impossible for us to do that with 
citizens of the United States. Our courts would have to deal with 
them, and I ask the consent of the committee to strike out the word 
' whoever ' and insert the words ' any alien who,' so that it will read, 
' that any alien who seeks to invoke force.' " 
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The section relating to public utilities was attacked vigorously by 
Mayor Hoan, of Milwaukee, who moved that it be stricken out, the 
motion being supported by Mayor Meyers, of Minneapolis, E. M. 
Harber, of Kansas City, and others. After some discussion as to who 
sent the telegrams asking for a declaration on this matter the motion 
to strike out the clause was put to a vote and lost. 

Mayor Eolph, of San Francisco, attemped to obtain postponement 
of consideration on the committee's report until an evening session, 
and, failing in this, questioned Gov. Cox as to why a resolution pro- 
posed during the morning had not been included in the completed 
resolutions. Gov. Cox did not reply at once, but later rose to a 
question of personal privilege, stating that no criticism of the mayor 
of San Francisco was intended ; the committee desired to avoid sub- 
jects which were matters of political controversy. 

EEPOET OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS.. 

The resolutions as presented were as follows : 

"As this conference was called for the purpose of facilitating the 
readjustment of the industrial affairs of the country through the co- 
ordinated counsel of National, State, and county units, your com- 
mittee has attempted to make only such recommendations as bear 
directly upon the task in hand. 

"We believe we sense what is in the hearts of the people in ex- 
pressing the belief that unprecedented conditions can be met through 
the unprecedented devices of human ingenuity inspired by the pro- 
gressive age in which we live. When we were faced with what for 
a time seemed the appalling emergencies of war, resource and energy 
were so applied as to achieve results with a dispatch that astonished 
the world and ourselves as well. The methods of old were discarded, 
and as we turned from the details of armaments to those of peace 
reconstruction we find no disposition, as we inventory our emotions, 
to follow the mere course of normal development and let things in- 
dustrial work out without guidance. 

" We are living in the most thrilling time in all history, and our 
resolves are centered in the contribution to our children and our 
children's children of that measure of human contentment, justice, 
and opportunity which will record us as the worthy sons of worthy 
sires. Confident that we must progress from the fundamental base 
of American ideals, conceived and vitalized by the founders of the 
Kepublic, we pledge ourselves in firm and harmonious resolution to 
gain inspiration from the creed of pure Americanism, rather than 
from the disordered doctrines that find expression elsewhere. If 
peoples from overseas desire to live with us and become a part of 
the Nation's life, they must accept, in the first instance, this condi- 
tion, namely, that principles of government must change through 
the evolution and processes of calm human intelligence and that 
the mind of the majority rather than the violence of a minority must 
be the determining factor. We have been thrilled and reassured by 
the militant declaration made to this conference by the Secretary of 
Labor, Hon. William B. Wilson, that any aliens who seek to invoke 
force rather than reason against our form of government must and 
will be treated as enemy to our institutions and sent out of the 
country. 
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" It is our express belief that any doctrine which inveighs against 
both God and government is a poisonous germ in human thought and 
must be treated as a menace to the morality and progress of the world. 
It has been insidiously planted in some parts where, the discontent 
growing out of unemployment brought fertile opportunity. The 
Government which derives its powers from the people must keep vigi- 
lant watch in the maintenance of public confidence and inasmuch as 
the need most pressing now is to provide the means of giving every 
man a chance to perform the function God intended, we, as the rep- 
resentatives of States and municipalities, enter most happily into the 
suggestion that we cooperate our energies with those of the National 
Government. Its perspective is wider. It is guided by a fresher 
experience in things that are vital, and from it should come the ex- 
pression of a dominating policy and the initiation of such practical 
methods as will match preachment with performance. 

" Pursuant to this thought and mindful of the tremendous bearing 
the railroads of the country have upon its industrial life, we are 
constrained to make a definite suggestion. It is not our purpose to 
discuss the underlying principles of the question of governmental 
ownership. The probabilities are that the railroads will be in the 
hands of the Government until at least 21 months after peace has 
been formalized. Measuring its possibilities as to results, this will 
be a considerable period and should be utilized to the utmost. The 
National Government enunciates the policy of private and public 
enterprise going forward in such manner as to guarantee a stable 
prosperity. It can, therefore, give a practical demonstration of this 
idea, realizing that at the same time it is performing a service which 
ought not to be postponed to the certain day when reestablished 
prosperity will bring an increased call on the transportation facilities 
of the country. In short, the Government should not only prepare 
for the transportation necessities of prosperity, but it should use the 
railroads as the means of helping private industry. 

" It is a fact, not to be denied, that when the railroads were turned 
over to the Government their physical condition was very unsatis- 
factory. Society was as much to blame for this as the railroads 
themselves. Much has been done in acquiring and improving termi- 
nals, in the purchase of rolling stock, and making added betterments, 
generally, but there remains much yet to be done. The work has 
scarcely started, and it should be undertaken now as an evidence, 
not only of governmental confidence in the stability of the future, 
but of its purpose to do itself what it is asking others to do. Some 
skeptic may inquire about the guaranty as to reimbursement. In the 
ultimate society will pay the bill — it always does — and without pro- 
test, and it would be both unseemly and untimely to enter into any 
discussion of that phase of the question now. It is an affair of to- 
morrow. We are concerned with the exigencies of to-day, and if 
we act wisely to-day, to-morrow will take care of itself. 

" The railroads and kindred industries form a tremendous part of 
the aggregated sum of our commercial activities, and if they are to 
be rebuilt now, such an inspiration will be given to our whole in- 
dustrial life that we will easily come out of confronting perplexities, 
and past theories as to the inevitability of financial depression fol- 
lowing certain events will not be a ruling axiom of the future. 
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"This plan, in the minds of some, might further emphasize the 
state of artificial values, but we add the supplemental thought: Ihe 
Government is thoroughly able to know what materials, in the face 
of present conditions, are worth ; and if purchase follows the careful 
analysis of all economic elements, the Government itself can be the 
means of establishing a new basis of values. We do not favor any 
fixing of costs at the present time, either by statute or administrative 
mandate, but if the Government, in fairness to all interests con- 
cerned, approves price schedules on materials, public opinion will ac- 
complish the rest. We are firmly of the belief that the National 
Government should create some organization to serve as a guide and 
aid not only in its purchases but to those made to private enter- 
prises as well. Prices must change. There may be economic justifi- 
cation for some schedules, but not many; and if the Government, 
through the operation of a committee or commission such as we 
have suggested, will invite industry to go forward in the work 
before us, revealing facts and figures upon which honest calculation 
can be made, it can then in any given line announce to the public 
what prices it finds to be fair and equitable. 

"In road building, or in the construction of homes, it will be a 
perfectly simple matter to determine what prices ought to be paid. 
Following this, public work and private enterprise would in all 
probability assume their normal volume, because confidence would 
have been accomplished. 

" There is a general feeling that freight rates on all road material 
should be radically reduced. In fact, we are willing to express it as 
our judgment that it would be sound public policy to make a further cut 
in the freight rates on all building materials. Assuming that this 
contributes to a temporary deficit with the railroads, it would be more 
than offset by the compensating result of a reestablished prosperity. 

" In every State is manifested a laudable desire to undertake needed 
public improvements. The ultimate cost is of course a consideration, 
but local governments only ask now for the price that is fair and 
which will endure for a reasonable length of time. It is our strong 
sympathy with these local private and public projects which prompts 
this more or less elaborate treatment of this subject. There seems to 
be a unanimity of sentiment with reference to making any adjust- 
ment in wage scale no part of present calculations. If that is to 
come at all it should be in consequence of a reduced cost of living. 
American high standards are to be maintained. We should move 
forward and not backward in all matters involving human oppor- 
tunity, education, and a higher moral outlook, and the fullest guar- 
anty is the maintenance of the standards indicated. 

" The attention of the conference has been called to conditions ex- 
isting in many parts of the country with reference to street railway 
companies. During the war increases in pay were granted to employ- 
ees through the intervention of the Federal Government. Society 
recognized that the high cost of living justified this action in the 
fullest sense. These corporations, however, found themselves bound 
by certain limitations in the way of franchise contracts with munici- 
palities, and while the operating cost has vastly increased in many 
instances the rates of fare have continued without change. This is 
noticeably true in States where no statutory provision has been made 
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for an appeal to the State utilities commission. We disclaim any 
disposition to trespass on the rights of municipalities, but it is our 
earnest recommendation that the Federal Government continue its 
helpful offices with the view to averting serious consequences in the 
financial affairs of public utilities. 

" The bringing to an end of governmental contracts with private 
industry entailed tremendous labor, and while we are reassured by the 
able and illuminating statements of the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Baker, made to this conference, we urge the highest speed possible 
in formalizing these readjustments, in making prompt payment of 
every indebtedness certified to, and in thus releasing capital for 
other uses. The lifting of governmental restrictions at the earliest 
possible moment in the conduct of these plants will be a further 
helpful contribution. 

"It is the sense of this meeting also that the Government take 
steps to announce its policy as soon as possible as to the disposal of 
raw materials of industry now in its hands or under its control, so 
that the manufacturers may determine their policy under stable con- 
ditions. 

" There have been many compensations from the war, and nothing 
has left a deeper impression than the demonstration of waste that 
has continued throughout the years. The genius of the Nation lately 
has consisted in part, of assembling and classifying the energies of 
our people and, as we turn to the responsibilities of reconstruction, 
we should like to feel that the useful experience during the emer- 
gencies of the war will not lapse as we approach new tasks. We 
recommend that the Federal Government continue its survey of the 
natural resources of the country in order that the useless waste of 
material might be ended and human energy directed along the lines 
of more modern development. We must not be unmindful of our 
responsibility to the generations to come, and our developments must 
not entail a larger draft on nature's resources than the most prudent 
suggestions which economy and ingenuity would prompt. 

" We would regard the discontinuance of Federal aid in the main- 
tenance of public employment agencies as both untimely and harm- 
ful. In the midst of war preparation the assembling of the Army 
and the allocation of labor proceeded with such coordinated efficiency 
that we approached the maximum strength of the Nation without 
serious industrial disturbance. This necessitated the shifting of 
labor, and precisely the same thing is inevitable now in the change 
from a war to a peace base. Reports have been made to this con- 
ference of a shortage of labor in some; parts of the country at the 
present time, and the meeting of demand with supply can, in our 
judgment, be more certainly obtained by following the methods 
which experience confirms. It is our earnest hope that the President, 
through the War Department or some other executive branch, can 
continue for at least several months, the cooperation of Federal with 
State agencies, in order that, this most necessary service can be 
given to both capital and labor. 

"It is further suggested that communities be enabled to profit 
from Federal experience in the matter of working out the housing 
question, because as bases of industrial activities are changed in this 
transitional period, situations, quite as acute as they were during 
the war, are highly probable in the future. 
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" The discussion of subject matter has taken a wide range during 
this conference, and we are impressed with the importance of adopt- 
ing some plan which will give continuing life to its function. So 
many suggestions bearing vitally on the affairs of the Nation have 
come from the executive heads of both States and municipalities that 
we can not but regard the conference as a useful institution, through 
which there can be a concrete expression of local needs to the respon- 
sible agencies at the seat of Federal Government. 

" It is our recommendation, therefore, that at least some com- 
mittee be formed at this meeting through which community thought 
can clear in its natural direction to the several branches of the 
National Government. 

" Congestion in the cities is due, in some part at least, to the 
method employed by the War Department in mustering the soldiers 
out of service. While we recognize the tremendous task which this 
process involves and approach with some hesitation the matter of 
changing military plans as they have been perfected, still an im- 
perative sense of public duty prompts the most earnest request that 
the troops be returned to the local draft boards in their resident 
counties. 

"The same conditions apparently exist in every State, and the 
solution might be found in the very simple plan of having the 
soldiers assigned first to military establishments and then to the 
local authorities already named. Reentrance upon private life would 
then come under the more favorable opportunities of early employ- 
ment. In our judgment, nothing is more vitally necessary than this. 

" We regard with special favor the practice which has been adopted 
in many parts of the country of establishing living and suitable 
memorials to the heroic deeds of war. The modern conceptions of 
working out the composite result of perpetuity of sentiment and 
improved community utilities, educational and otherwise, has made 
such strong appeal to the conference that we recommend it as a help- 
ful public policy. 

" Regardless of certain disordered conditions recited by delegates 
to this conference, its outstanding feature, nevertheless, has been a 
militant note of confidence in crur governmental and industrial sta- 
bility. The world is in part to be rebuilt. The patriotism, resource, 
ingenuity, and unselfish spirit of our people saved it from destruc- 
tion, and what these elements have accomplished in protection they 
will guarantee in preservation. We face the future firm in the belief 
that the Almighty intends all things well, and that there remains 
for us and the generations to come full compensation for the service 
given and the sacrifice made in the support of the ideals of de- 



mocracy." 



AMENDMENT ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE. 



" We recommend to the States that they consider means of releas- 
ing natural resources from controllers who willfully withhold such 
natural resources out of use for speculative profits or for visionary 
future development, thus contributing to unemployment." 

After the resolutions were adopted, Secretary Wilson made a few 
closing remarks, thanking the governors and mayors for their pres- 
ence. This was acknowledged by representatives of the conference, 
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"who thanked the Secretary for calling them together and urged him 
to call them together again. Every one was so pleased with the con- 
ference that it was arranged to have a meeting in the evening to dis- 
cuss the question of forming a permanent organization. At the re- 
quest of a large number of mayors the following notice was given out : 

IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MAYORS. 

It has been requested by several mayors that our conference not adjourn un- 
til some permanent committee is formed to consider the advisability of form- 
ing a National Conference of Mayors, which could be called in Washington at 
least once a year, and oftener in case of emergency. 

Those desiring to discuss this matter are invited to meet this evening, Wednes- 
day, March 5, at 8 o'clock here in the auditorium of the new Interior Build- 
ing, and take such action as may seem desirable. 

Roger W. Babson, 
Secretary of the Conference. 

The conference adjourned at 6 o'clock. 

The social functions of the conference consisted of a reception at 
the home of John Hays Hammond, 2301 Kalorama Road, on Monday 
evening, and a banquet at the New Washington Hotel on Tuesday 
evening. At the home of Mr. Hammond, the Secretary of Labor and 
Mr. Henry N. Teague received the governors and mayors. The ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening was under the auspices of the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, whose members entertained the visiting 
governors and mayors. 



On Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock a group of mayors met in the 
auditorium of the Interior Building and voted unanimously in favor 
of some permanent league which would arrange to call annually a 
conference in Washington. It was the sense of the meeting that such 
a conference should be called in the early part of each year and, if 
possible, be held at the White House. The following committee was 
unanimously elected an organization committee to draft a proposed 
constitution and by-laws for submission to all delegates to the next 
conference : 

George L. Baker, chairman. 

Frederick W. Donnelly. 

W. Montague Ferry. 

Daniel W. Hoan. 

R. J. Wheeler. 

Roger W. Babson, secretary. 

It was further voted that said conference should be held early in 
1920, should include the mayors of all cities of over 25,000 population, 
and should be convened by the Secretary of Labor. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE SECRETARY OF LABOR OF THE GOVERNORS 
AND MAYORS. 



MONDAY, MARCH 3, 1919. 

Secretary Wilson. Gentlemen of the conference, the President will 
address a word of welcome. 
The President. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Secretary and Gentlemen or the Conference : I wish that 
I could promise myself the pleasure and the profit of taking part in 
your deliberations. I find that nothing deliberate is permitted me 
since my return. I have been trying, under the guidance of my 
secretary, Mr. Tumulty, to do a month's work in a week, and I am 
hoping that not all of it has been done badly. 

But inasmuch as there is a necessary pressure upon my time I 
know that you will excuse me from taking a part in your conference, 
as much as I should be profited by doing so. My present duty is to 
bid you a very hearty welcome and to express my gratification that 
so many executives of States and cities have found the time and 
inclination to come together on the very important matter we have to 
discuss. 

The primary duty of caring for our people in the intimate matters 
that we want to discuss here, of course, falls upon the States and upon 
the municipalities, and the function of the Federal Government is to 
do what it is trying to do in a conference of this sort — draw the execu- 
tive minds of the country together so that they will profit by each 
other's suggestions and experience and so that we may offer our serv- 
ices to coordinate their efforts in any way that they may deem it wise 
to coordinate them ; in other words it is the privilege of the Federal 
Government in great matters of this sort to be the servant of the 
executives of the States, municipalities, and counties, and we shall 
perform that duty with the greatest pleasure, if you will guide us 
with your suggestions. 

I hope that the discussions at this conference will take as wide a 
scope as you think necessary. We are not met to discuss any single 
or narrow subject. We are met to discuss the proper method of re- 
storing all the labor conditions of the country to a normal basis as 
soon as possible and to effect any such fresh allocations of labor and 
endeavor as the circumstances may make necessary. I think I can 
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testify from what I have seen on the other side of the water that we 
are more fortunate than other nations in respect of these great 
problems. Our industries have been disturbed and disorganized 
disorganized as compared with the peace basis — very seriously in- 
deed by the war but not so seriously as the industries ot other 
countries, and it seems to me, therefore, that we should approach 
these problems that we are about to discuss with a great deal or 
confidence, and if we have a common purpose we can realize it with- 
out serious or insurmountable difficulties. , 

The thing that has impressed me most, gentlemen, not only in the 
recent weeks I have been in conference on the other side of the 
water but for many months before I went across the water, was 
this: we are at last learning that the business of government is to 
take counsel for the average man; we are at last learning that the 
whole matter of the prosperity of peoples runs down into the great 
body of the men and women who do the work of the world, and that 
the process of guidance is not completed by the mere success of great 
enterprises; it is completed only by the standard of the benefit that 
confers upon those who, in the obscure ranks of life, contribute to 
the success of those enterprises. The hearts of the men, women, and 
children of the world are stirred now in a way that has never been 
known before; not only stirred by their individual circumstances, 
but they are beginning to get a vision of what the general circum- 
stances 'of the world are, and there is, for the first time in history, an 
international sympathy which is quick and vital, a sympathy which 
does not display itself merely in the contact of governments but 
displays itself in the silent intercourse of sympathy between great 
bodies that constitute great nations. 

The significance of a conference like this is that we are expressing 
and will, I believe, express in the results of this conference our con- 
sciousness that we are the servants of this great silent mass of peo- 
ple who constitute the United States and that, as their servants, _ it 
is our business, as it is our privilege, to find out how we can best assist 
in making their lives what they wish them to be, giving them the 
opportunities that they ought to have, assisting by public counsel in 
the private affairs upon which the happiness of men depends. 

And so I am the more distressed that I can not take part in these 
councils, because my present business is to understand what plain 
men everywhere want. It is perfectly understood in Paris that we 
are not meeting there as the masters of anybody. We are meeting 
there as the servants of, I believe it is about 700,000,000 people, and 
unless we show that we understand the business of serving, we will 
not satisfy them and we will not accomplish the peace of the world. 
If we show we want to serve any interests but theirs, we will have 
become candidated for the most lasting discredit that will ever attach 
to men in history. 

And so it is with this profound feeling of the significance of the 
things you are undertaking that I bid you welcome because I believe 
you have come together in the spirit which I have tried to indicate 
and we will together concert methods of cooperation and individual 
action which will really accomplish what we wish to see accomplished 
in steadying and easing and facilitating the whole labor processes 
of the United States. [Applause.] 
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ADDRESS OF HON. W. B. WILSON, SECRETARY OF LABOR. 

Mr. -Wilson. I want to speak to you as briefly as I possibly can 
of the reasons that have influenced us in asking that the executives 
of the various States and municipalities convene for the purpose of 
considering the problems of reconstruction. 

There has been a great deal of hysteria in connection with the sub- 
ject. We are passing through exactly the same kind of an atmos- 
phere that we passed through immediately following our entrance 
into the world war. At that time there was a feeling in many quar- 
ters that we would not be able to mobilize our forces with sufficient 
rapidity to be of value in the conflict ; that even if we could mobilize 
them, we would be unable to train them, to transport them to France, 
because of a submarine menace and the shortage of shipping; and 
that if we did succeed in getting them to France they would be of 
no service there through lack of equipment. Yet, when the great 
crisis came, when the German military forces had broken through 
the western front, and there was nothing between them and Paris 
but 30 miles of space, it was these same boys that we feared we 
could not mobilize, that we could not train, transport, or equip, that 
stepped into the breach at Chateau-Thierry, stemmed the tide of the 
German troops, turned them backward toward Berlin, restored the 
morale of the French and the English Armies, and won victory for 
our forces. [Applause.] 

The same response came from our munitions workers. During the 
entire period of the war we had not a strike of more than local im- 
portance or involving any considerable number of men, and there 
never was a time when any of our munitions factories were seriously 
hampered through lack of man power. Surely, if we can take a 
peace-time organization and transform it almost overnight . into a 
great military machine, we can, by the exercise of the same intelli- 
gence and the same energy, take a military organization and trans- 
form it into a peace-time machine. [Applause.] 

We get the term " reconstruction " from Great Britain. Several 
years ago the British realized that they were going to have a recon- 
struction problem; they appointed a commission for the purpose 
of inquiring into it ; they came to the conclusion, however, that they 
would be unable to solve the question until after the conclusion of 
peace, because there were so many elements in the situation that 
could not be considered until peace times had arrived; and they 
have not yet solved their reconstruction problem. They have a 
different interpretation of reconstruction than we have ; they have a 
different difficulty to face than we have to face. From the beginning 
of the industrial development of Great Britain she has always been 
dependent upon her colonies or other countries for the supply of 
raw material. Access to raw material for her factories is one of the 
important considerations confronting Great Britain in connection 
with reconstruction. That is not an important question with us; 
we produce nearly all raw materials that we use,' and some of those 
raw materials that we did not produce prior to the war we have 
since developed methods of producing. So we may set aside the 
matter of access to raw materials as one of the phases of the subject 
that we need not, for the time being, deal with. 
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Great Britain also has been troubled about the reconstruction and 
maintenance of her foreign trade; she not only needs access to raw 
material for her factories, but to a very great extent she requires a 
foreign market for her finished product. That market had been 
greatly disturbed by virtue of war, and it actually is a matter of 
great concern with her now. It is not so much a question with us 
as it is with Great Britain, because a very much smaller percentage 
of our total production enters into foreign commerce and our own 
industries can be maintained upon an active basis without reaching 
anywhere near as large a proportion of exportation as is necessary 
for Great Britain. 

Furthermore, we had already taken about all of the steps that we 
can take toward the establishment of a foreign trade before we had 
actually engaged in the war. The first thing necessary in the de- 
velopment of foreign commerce is to know where the trade is to be 
had. We had already established commercial attaches in the various 
countries of the world in connection with our consuls there, who 
have reported through the State Department to the Department of 
Commerce all the opportunities for the development of foreign trade. 
The first phase of the question has therefore been dealt with; the 
next phase is to be able to furnish the necessary credit for the han- 
dling of foreign trade. Those who are conversant with the growth 
of the great trade that Germany had built up in South America 
realize that she developed her commerce there by virtue of the fact 
that she furnished the best credits suited to South American trade, 
and because of the credits she furnished she was able to extend her 
trade much more rapidly during the past 40 years than any other of 
the commercial countries of the world. 

With the passage of the Federal Reserve Act provision was made 
for the extending of credits in connection with foreign trade activi- 
ties. Before the Federal Reserve Act came no provision had been 
made for financing our foreign trade ; we had not developed any large 
foreign trade in proportion to our domestic trade, and one of the 
reasons was that we had not found a method of providingthe proper 
credits, except through the banking institutions of other countries. 
The Federal Reserve Act gave to our financial institutions, under cer- 
tain restrictions, the opportunity of establishing branch banks in for- 
eign countries, thereby laying the foundation for the extension of 
credits in the development of our foreign commerce. 

The third phase was that of transportation. Before our entrance 
into the war nearly all of our business was carried in foreign bot- 
toms. The necessities of the war compelled us to engage in a tre- 
mendous shipbuilding program. We have a very large tonnage now 
afloat and more ships under construction for merchant purposes than 
any other country in the world. [Applause.] We have, therefore, 
already provided the three great elements necessary for the develop- 
ment of a foreign trade, and when we get our domestic industries into 
proper operation, and our business men begin to look abroad for a 
market for the surplus products, they will find the means of vitaliz- 
ing these agencies that are already in existence. 

So that our problem resolves itself, at the moment, into one -of 
demobilization and the starting of our business with a prewar activ- 
ity on a postwar basis. There have been some difficulties in connec- 
tion with that program. At the time we entered into the war nearly 
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all of our people were actively employed, except that floating portion 
that is unemployed during even our periods of industrial activity. 
It has been stated on many occasions by statistical experts that 
even during our periods of industrial activity, we had in the 
neighborhood of a million workers unemployed. That repre- 
sents the turnover of labor, the individualistic type of striker, 
dissatisfied with his conditions; who is either unable or unwil- 
ling to engage with his associates in a collective protest. It is a 
decided loss ; nevertheless it has existed ; and my judgment has been 
that it has existed because we have the highest ideals existing among 
any people on earth. [Applause.] And whenever the surrounding 
circumstances of a people are not equal to their ideals, there is a spirit 
of unrest, and hence the desire on the part of large numbers of 
people to move on and on and on, in the hope of securing some place 
where they may achieve their ideals. 

So we have, even in periods of industrial activity, a million of our 
people who are unemployed. Our reports from our community 
boards indicate an aggregate unemployment at the present time of 
350,000 at the different places from which we are getting reports. 
That represents about one-half of the industrial sections of the coun- 
try ; so that we may estimate the total amount of unemployment at 
the present time is about 700,000. That in itself, based upon our 
experiences of the past, is not an alarming amount. The cause for 
alarm, if any there be, is the fact that the number is continually in- 
creasing; because the men who are engaged in industry find them- 
selves in an uncertain situation. They look upon the prices of mate- 
rial and the rates of wages as being abnormal ; that these have been 
increased because of the war necessities; and that, furthermore, 
there is a likelihood of the cost of material and the rates of wages com- 
ing down ; and any man engaged in manufacture who pays a certain 
price to-day for the material used in his shop, whose competitor is in 
position to purchase the same kind of material to-morrow at 15, 20, or 
50 per cent less than he purchases to-day, would be at a disadvantage 
when he comes to market his product. 

So there is a disposition to hold off on the part of the employers, 
in the hope of prices coming down. There is a possibility of prices 
coming down without there being an effect upon the wage rates. 
During the war period it was necessary to stimulate industry to its 
greatest extent, and prices were fixed for the products of the facto- 
ries that would enable that class of factory that could not normally 
operate at all to come in and add to the total product. That meant 
tremendous profits for those who were situated at an advantage. 
These extra profits can be, and should be, eliminated; and elimi- 
nated as soon as possible. There are difficulties in that direction, 
because the manufacturer realizes that if he undertakes to cut prices 
and his neighbor does likewise, there is a possibility of the whole 
structure tumbling and the prices going down below even a normal 
profit; and so he is cautious about quoting prices at a lower rate; 
and he does not care to enter into association with his neighbor and 
arrange for the cutting of prices, because he may come m contact 
and conflict with our laws against combinations in restraint of trade. 

The Secretary of Commerce is endeavoring to work out that phase 
of the problem, and be as helpful as he can in getting materials down 
to the lowest possible working basis without affecting the wage 
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rate. There are important reasons why the wage rate should not be 
seriously affected at the present time. My judgment is that it can 
not be very generally reduced for a considerable period of time. My 
reason for that is the fact that during the period of the war our 
workers received more in actual, in real wages than they had ever 
received at any previous time. The cost of living had gone up, but 
the hourly wage rate of the workers had gone up almost in the same 
ratio. There were some instances where the hourly wage rate had 
gone up in excess of the increased cost of living; there were other 
instances where it did not go up quite as far as the cost of living; but 
the average was very close to the increase in the cost of living. How- 
ever, the workers had steadier employment than they had been in 
the habit of receiving; they worked overtime, with time and a half 
for the extra time they' worked ; and they worked Sundays, in many 
instances. So the aggregate they received was greater than they 
had ever had before. Many of them have some of that in reserve 
now that can be utilized, and will be utilized, against any general 
attempt to reduce the wage rates; and because of the disposition on 
the part of labor, because of the fact that any period of depression 
that may confront us must of necessity be a short period, and that 
the reaction into post-war activities, giving us a period of industrial 
prosperity, must come in a very brief space of time, it would be folly 
to engage in the conflict necessary for the reduction in the wage 
rates when so little return is to be had for the struggle. 

Farmers are also in the same position as the wage workers; they 
have received more in real wages, in real purchasing power in re- 
turn for the crops, than they have ever received before ; and in many 
instances, they were handicapped in their efforts to place any con- 
siderable portion of that increase back on the farm in. the way of 
machinery and equipment. The wage workers and the farmers, 
then, have reserves in hand that will be used in the maintenance of 
their families, and in additions to the equipment. That means that 
when we get into a real post-war period a tremendous amount of 
additional purchase in the aggregate will be made. 

But furthermore, before the coming of the European war, we were 
receiving into our country approximately 1,200,000 immigrants. Of 
that number 400,000 returned, leaving us a net increase of 800,000, 
of which about 600,000 were people of working age. We were 
adding, then, 600,000 annually to our working population. Now, 
that has not been the case for four years. The number coming 
into the country from the various sources has just about been equaled 
by the number going out, and there has, therefore, been a net de- 
crease of some 2,400,000 in what would, otherwise have been the in- 
crease in our working population. We have taken several hundred 
thousand workers from other lines of industry and placed them in 
shipbuilding operations, and they are likely to remain there for some 
time. We found our shipbuilding industry with a few tens of thou- 
sands of workers engaged in it, while we now have in the neighbor- 
hood of 500,000 so engaged. It will be a year yet before our military 
forces are completely demobilized. Probably in a year from now we 
may still have a million soldiers, taken from industrial life, who are 
not back in industrial pursuits ; and I have no doubt that after that 
point there will be but a gradual demobilization. 
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We are, therefore, short in our normal supply of labor somewhere 
between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 workers; so if we could engage in 
our prewar activities on a postwar basis immediately, there would 
be a shortage in the supply of labor. But we are not in a position to 
do that, because of the fears to which I have already made refer- 
ence; and that brings us to the consideration of how we are going 
to provide employment, how we are going to create a buffer reservoir 
that will take up the surplus labor during the process of demobiliza- 
tion and keep it busily employed — and there is great necessity for our 
people being busily employed during that period. 

It is not very generally known, but it is nevertheless a fact, that the 
strikes that took .place at Seattle, at Butte, at Paterson, at Lawrence, 
and at a number of other places recently, were not industrial, economic 
disputes in their origin, no matter how much economics may have 
been involved in the dispute. A deliberate attempt was made to 
create a social and political revolution that would establish the soviet 
form of government in the United States, and put into effect the 
economic theories of the Bolsheviki of Kussia. It failed, because 
for two years the Department of Labor and other agencies of the 
Government have been fighting that false philosophy [prolonged 
applause] not by the utilization of force, but by appeal to the judg- 
ment, to the reason of our people. [Applause.] 

Nearly two years ago, in the form of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, we found a very general propaganda taking place upon 
the basis that every man is entitled to the full social value of what 
his labor produces. Now, that is a very pleasant theory ; to my mind 
a very sound one. There is where the danger lies: in the solidity 
of the basis that has been laid for something* false that is to follow. 
It is a Marxian theory which, though purely socialistic in its origin, 
may also be accepted by any individualist anywhere. To my mind 
it is a truism that every man is entitled to the full social value of 
what his labor produces. The difficulty, however, is that human in- 
telligence has not as yet developed a method by which we can de- 
termine what the social value of anyone's labor is; and so, because 
of our inability to compute the value of labor, we have been going 
on determining the social values of labor on a competitive basis, 
modified to a greater or lesser extent by the organizations of capital 
on the one side and the organizations of labor on the other. But not 
satisfied with that basis they went further, and said that all prop- 
erty is valuable only in so far as profits can be secured from the 
product. Now, that also is sound. Any economist can accept that as 
a sound theory. If there can be no returns from a property, then, of 
course, people do not want it; it is of no value. They laid that 
down as part of the basis for their philosophy; and then came the 
poison. They said the way to destroy the profits of the property 
is to strike upon the job, to " lay down," to " soldier," as we say in 
the United States ; to " put sand upon the bearings," to destroy the 
machinery, reduce the production in any way you can bring it about 
and get away with it, destroy production wherever you can, and 
when you have reduced the amount of production and increased the 
cost of production, you will have eliminated the profits from the 
property. Then no one will have any longer a desire to retain it, 
and the workers can take the property over and operate it them- 
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selves, thereby securing the full social value of what their labor 
produces. 

But they had failed to take into consideration the American 
mind; they had failed to take into consideration our public school 
system ; they had failed to realize the fact that the average Ameri- 
can working man has at least a smattering of knowledge of indus- 
trial history; and his memory has only to be refreshed by calling 
his attention to the fact that, prior to the rebirth of the inventive 
genius of man, prior to the development of our modern industrial 
system, when everything was produced by hand, there was a very 
much smaller production per individual per day and per year than 
could possibly result from any system of sabotage they could em- 
ploy, and yet in those days there was profit to the employers and 
value to the lands. What did result was a very much lower standard 
of living for the wage workers, and if these people had succeeded in 
putting their social and economic theories into effect, if they did 
succeed in putting through a wide system of sabotage, then the only 
result would be to lower the standard of living for the wage work- 
ers of the United States. Employers and employees have a mutual 
interest; not an identical interest, mark you, but a mutual interest 
in securing the largest amount of production from a given amount 
of labor, having due regard to the health, safety, opportunities for 
rest, recreation, and improvement of the workers,f or if there is noth- 
ing produced there will be nothing to divide; if there is a large 
amount produced there will be a large amount to divide. The in- 
terests of the employer and the employee only diverge when it comes 
to a division of that which has been mutually produced ; and if they 
are wise in their generation, when that divergence takes place they 
will sit down around the council table and endeavor to work out 
the problem on as nearly a just basis as the circumstances surround- 
ing the industry will permit. [Applause.] 

We met their philosophy in that manner all over the United 
States, and when the attempt was made a month ago to start their 
soviet revolution, the fertility of the soil that they expected to use 
for the propagation of their theories had been destroyed. But if 
you have large volumes of unemployment for long periods of time 
the situation will be entirely different. You can go to a working 
man who is busy, who has the opportunity of working, and point 
out to him that the employer and employee have a mutual interest 
in securing the largest possible production; but you can not go to 
the idle man — the man who is willing to work but has not the oppor- 
tunity of doing so — and expect to convince him that the employer 
and employee have a mutual interest in large production when he 
does not even have the opportunity of employment. 

I do not believe that any country owes any man a living, but I 
do believe that every country owes every man an opportunity to 
yarn a living. [Applause.] 

Now, during the past two or three years our public improvements 
have lagged. Our Federal Government has not engaged in the 
usual public improvements; neither have the State governments 
nor the municipalities. 

There were two reasons for that — the shortage of workmen and 
the inability to properly finance, because of the control that the 
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Federal Government had to have over finances in order to make sure 
that its Own financial situation would be secure. Both of those con- 
ditions have changed, and there is now a surplus of labor, and the 
Federal Government has released control of the finances so that 
credits are now available. To me the one great method of forming 
a reservoir for buffer employment is to have the Federal Govern- 
ment engage in its normal improvement activities and to have every 
State and municipal government do likewise. [Applause.] 

I would not ask that work be undertaken solely for the purpose 
of providing work. To place men at work on any job where the 
results from it are not needed is just so much waste of time and 
energy and man power. But there is a tremendous amount of work, 
a tremendous amount of improvement that is needed; and so that 
the minds of our workers will not be fertile fields for the propaga- 
tion of false philosophy it is our duty to see to it that these activities 
are now engaged in to the fullest extent. [Applause.] 

It was with these thoughts in mind, that we asked this conference 
to meet here to-day. We have visions of industrial activity in the 
near future. All of the wars that have been engaged in from the be- 
ginning of the development of the factory system until now have 
been followed by periods of industrial activity. That was true of the 
War of 1812 ; there were several years of industrial activity following 
that war; and then after some four or five years the speculative re- 
action came. There were two or three years of activity after our little 
War with Mexico; there were seven or eight years of activity after 
the Civil War ; there were four years of industrial activity all over 
Europe after the Franco-Prussian War; and we had a considerable 
period of industrial activity after our War- with Spain. 

Now, with the vast amount of destruction of life and of property 
that has taken place in this war, as I visualize the situation, once we 
can get back into a regular postwar swing, there will be at least a 
decade of industrial activity, a period in which the false philosophies 
of bolshevism will find no foothold, and where we cari go on working 
out our social problems, our economic problems, and our industrial 
problems after careful consideration of each of them as they are pre- 
sented ; and thus move onward in an evolutionary way to that higher 
sphere that our country is destined to occupy. [Prolonged applause.] . 
Secretary Wilson. Gentlemen, the President. [Applause.] 
The President. Gentlemen, I am sorry to say that I am obliged to 
depart now ; but I want, before departing^ to say that a buffet lunch 
will be served in the dining room at the other end of the hall, for the 
members of this conference at 1 o'clock ; and we hope that you will 
all meet us again at that end of the house. 

(Thereupon the President retired from the room, amid tumultous 
applause.) 

Secretary Wilson. The conference will be in order. 
It is very fortunate that we are ahead of our schedule and yet in a 
position to go right on. We have just brought to a conclusion the 
greatest war in history. The men who provided the military forces 
and who very materially assisted in erecting the industrial forces in 
the conduct of that great struggle aire with us this morning. 
[Applause.] 
I have great pleasure in presenting to you Secretary Baker. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. I find it very difficult — and per- 
haps it is entirely unnecessary — to apportion the credit for the win- 
ning of the war. Some of the posters we saw while the war was on 
assured us that food would win the war; some assured us that fuel 
would win the war ; some of the people in my department had a very 
persistent belief that the Army would win the war ; and I have not 
the least doubt my good brother, Secretary Daniels, and his associates, 
believed, with much justice, that if the Navy did not win the war, the 
war could not be won without them. [Applause.] And I have no 
doubt that you are all sufficiently acquainted with the history of sea 
power to know how profoundly true that feeling was. 

I suppose the fact is that nobody won the war but everybody won 
it [applause], for if there is any significant and outstanding feature 
about this great struggle and the method of its conduct, which ought 
to be cheering to the people of the United States, and particularly 
those people who represent the State and municipal governments of 
this country, it lies in the administration of the solidarity and power 
of our country when the subordinate agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, like the State governments and municipalities, cooperate 
actively in a great undertaking of this sort. 

From the beginning of the war until its close — until now — the co- 
operation on the part of the State and municipal executives with 
the Federal Government in this vast undertaking has been not merely 
cordial but indispensable, virile and active in every possible way; 
and without it it would have been impossible to even foresee anything 
like the success that was attained. I refer to that not merely because 
I think it is important for us to have a fresh draft of confidence in 
our institutions — and I think that is a particularly happy thing for 
us to have — but I refer to it because we are now at another stage, we 
are now at a new critical period. 

The war is over, but the reorganization of industry, the reorganiza- 
tion of our social institutions, to some extent the reorganization of 
our political relations with the world and among ourselves are all 
called up by the conclusion of this war and the changes in the rela- 
tions of men and nations which this war has necessarily brought 
about. And in order that the United States may now catch a fresh 
grip and reorganize its institutions and start on a new career of in- 
creased prosperity and increased freedom and liberty, this same sort 
of cooperation between the Federal Government and the State and 
municipal governments, and the same sort of sympathetic under- 
standing and comprehension on the part of the people of the United 
States, are indeed indispensable requisites. 

The particular object of this conference, as I have gathered from 
the Secretary of Labor, is that the employee, the workman, may 
understand, through you, the situation presented by the cessation of 
the war, in the matter of the reorganization of industry and the re- 
employment of labor. 

The War Department has a very deep interest in those questions 
from two points of view. In the first place, during the war prac- 
tically all of the industry of the country was diverted and converted 
from peace-time employment into war-time employment. Many in- 
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stances of that will at once recur to you all. The factories in your 
States and cities which stopped making plows and went to making 
shells or cannons are obvious instances of that, and it was equally 
true in less obvious cases. The farmers who planted grain planted 
that the war might be won; the people who manufactured civilian 
clothes manufactured that the war might be won. There was not 
only a unanimous sentiment of patriotic determination to win the 
war, but there was a unanimous devotion of all of the industrial 
facilities and of all of the labor of the country to the one object of 
winning the war. 

The War Department, however, absorbed directly and quite apart 
from this indefinite devotion the major part of the manufacturing 
facilities of the country. The millions, the billions of dollars which 
were appropriated by Congress for the War Department's expendi- 
tures were so vast, so entirely unprecedented in our history as a Na- 
tion that practically all of the industrial facilities of the country 
were absorbed in War Department manufacture, and, too, the labor 
of the country was devoted to the work of the War Department, so 
far as it was not already taken up in the active fighting forces; it 
came to the War Department for the manufacture of munitions, of 
war supplies, and the civil industry of the country had to be satisfied 
with what was left over after the War Department had taken all it 
needed or all it could use. So that the War Department's interest is 
now in unrolling this vast and intricate mass of war industry which 
was organized in the period of active hostilities. In addition to that, 
of course the War Department has a very direct and personal interest 
in this — that every soldier who fought in the Army of the United 
States, whether he was abroad or here, should have a job. [Ap- 
plause.l It is to me, as I am sure it is to you, entirely unthinkable 
that any man whose industry or profession or other career was inter- 
rupted, that any man who was called out of college or out of his 
apprenticeship in industry, and went into our forces, either the forces 
in training on this side or the fighting forces on the other side, should 
come back to a country which his efforts have preserved and find such 
a lack of hospitality in his reception that he would not be able to find 
profitable employment. 

Now, it occurs to me that it may be interesting to you to have some 
hasty knowledge — because it is too vast and intricate to. give it to 
you in detail, and figures are difficult to carry in mind — -to have 
some illustrative figures of the situation in which we found ourselves 
on the 11th of November. 

When the armistice was signed on the 11th of November there 
were outstanding some seven billions of dollars of contracts in the 
War Department. The signing of the armistice made it, of course, 
obvious that a very large part of the war material thus under con- 
tract would not be needed, and the first question which the War 
Department had to face was that of the cancellation of those con- 
tracts. Many of the contracts contained provisions for cancellation 
in the event of the termination of hostilites, while many of them did 
not contain such a provision — most of them did — but the question 
we had to consider first was how to go about canceling those con- 
tracts. It was clear that if we simply took a knife and cut off all 
the manufacturing facilities that were engaged in work for the War 
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Department, sharply on the 11th day of November, we would close 
factories in every State and city of 'the Union, which would throw 
thousands of workmen out of employment; and, therefore, that it 
was imperative that a reasonable time be provided for those indus- 
tries to reorganize themselves on a peace basis. Many of them had 
taken out the tools with which they had manufactured articles for 
civilian consumption, and had put in their stead special tools and 
machinery for the War Department's work, and, therefore, it was 
at once apparent that the retooling of factories would be necessary, 
unless we were to precipitate a perfectly chaotic condition in the' 
industry of the country. 

Therefore, a plan was devised by which, as the first step, we cut 
off overtime. The Secretary of the Navy and I agreed upon that as 
the first step. We cut off overtime employment so as to reduce pro- 
duction without producing disorganization. 

The next step was to view this vast mass of contracts in an effort 
to find out how far the military necessities of the country would 
permit them to be reduced and how rapidly they might be reduced. 

The net effect of that effort is what I want to get into your minds, 
rather than the details of it. We have so far suspended operation 
upon contracts which would have cost $5,829,000,000 to complete; 
so that in the matter of saving, the War Department — and I 
am, of course, dealing only with the bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment — has suspended operations under contracts or has determined 
to cancel contracts which, in net effect, covered production to the 
extent of $5,800,000,000 of war materials. That does not mean, of 
course, that that entire sum will be saved. It is involved in some- 
thing over 19,000 separate contracts, and of those contracts we have 
already settled 4,600, effecting a saving to the Government on the 
4,600 already settled of $151,000,000, while paying to the contractors, 
who still had some equity in the matter of new facilities created or 
materials in process of manufacture, the sum of $29,000,000. 

That process of settlement began on the 11th day of November, and 
it is proceeding still rapidly; and the hope of the War Department 
is that, without disorganizing industry, without turning workers 
into the street, without congesting the labor market, and thereby 
disorganizing the industrial situation, we will be able to save a very 
large part of this total of nearly $6,000,000,000, which at the time of 
the signing of the armistice was involved in contracts for the pro- 
duction of war materials. 

Now, the process — and I think this may be important, although I 
feel that it is not especially interesting, because you may be asked 
questions about it — the process of the settlement of these questions. 

Obviously, with 19,000 contracts to readjust or cancel, either in 
whole or in part, it would have taken more than the lifetime of the 
youngest man here, if he lives as long as we wish him to live, if we 
had undertaken by some central bureau here in Washington to review 
each contract separately and make a special determination about it. 
Those 19,000 contracts would, of course, have taken a great many 
years to solve in any such way. So, instead of that, district boards 
have been established all through the country in the various bureaus 
of the War Department dealing with war supplies, so that a manu- 
facturer in any one of your cities, whether of ordnance or quarter- 
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master material, does not have to come to Washington for an adjust- 
ment of his contract. He goes to the local district board, and there 
he surveys with them the obligations he has assumed, those which 
the Government has assumed to him, the equities which he has grow- 
ing out of the increase in his plant facilities or his stock of raw 
materials, or those in process of manufacture, and takes up all of 
the legal and equitable considerations that are involved in the can- 
cellation of his contract. If he and the district board can agree 
upon the terms of the cancellation or modification of the contract, that 
agreement is written in the form of a recommendation and sent 
down to Washington for the Board of Claims, and is here passed 
upon by the Board of Claims of the Bureau or Division of Ordnance, 
Quartermaster, Signal Corps, or whatever it may be, which is organ- 
ized here in Washington to pass upon claims or that kind. Now, if 
they can not agree there is another agency set up in Washington, 
known as the Board of Contract Adjustment, composed of three 
eminent lawyers called from private life — I think they are all 
lawyers; at any rate, they are all eminent men. So the contractor 
does not have to take the judgment of the local district board, but he 
can lay his matters before a disinterested tribunal here in Washing- 
ton, which undertakes to assess and appraise the legal and equitable 
considerations which ought to be weighed in determining how to 
terminate the contract without injury either to the Government or 
to the contracor. Of course, he does not have to accept the decision 
of the Board of Contract Adjustment. If he prefers he can go to 
the Court of Claims and start litigation, which is, however, always 
unfortunate, because of the length of time it takes; but that remedy 
is not closed to him. He has recourse to the arbitral methods which 
I have described in the settlement of his claims, but he has addi- 
tional access to the courts, if he feels that is necessary, to secure a 
recognition of his rights. 

So these claims come to Washington to the claim boards of the 
several bureaus, and there they are again surveyed, and finally passed 
up to the central Board of Claims, which is presided over by the 
Assistant Secretary of War ; and if it be necessary, in order to pro- 
duce a harmonious mode of adjustment, to have the same rules 
applied in the various parts of the country, then that final board, 
which surveys all of these contracts, in the last analysis, and acts 
upon the recommendations made by all of them, promulgates its 
modifications of the judgments already arrived at, so as to preserve 
harmonious procedure and methods throughout the entire country in 
dealing with commerce and industry on the part of the Government. 
We have had this thought in mind from the beginning, that the 
most important thing the War Department could do, so far as indus- 
try and commerce are concerned, is to bring about a speedy adjust- 
ment of these claims, in order that the people of this country who are 
engaged in industry and commerce may know exactly what they 
may have to expect in the way of payment from the Government, 
just how much they can rely upon in opening up their new business 
or reorganized business, and to speedily set about doing it. Of 
course, it is necessary to be just both to industry and the Government, 
and the agencies we have set up have been with a view to doing that ; 
but to the extent that speed can be injected into so intricate a busi- 
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ness, the War Department regards it as of the highest importance not 
to have the manufacturers throughout the United States dancing 
attendance upon the officers and boards of the Government in pre- 
senting their claims, arguing and rearguing them, but to get a 
decision so that the Government can give them a check and they can 
go home with their money in their pockets and start their business up 
again. [Applause.] That, it has seemed to us, would do more than 
any other thing to start business afresh and on a new basis in this 
country. 

Our deepest embarrassment about the pursuit of that plan has 
arisen from the fact that in the war period a number of informal 
contracts were made. You doubtless have seen in the newspapers, 
although I do not know how fully the newspapers outside of Wash- 
ington have carried the matter, articles relating to these informal 
contracts. I do not know whether they have seemed very terrible to 
you, but they do not seem very terrible to me. What happened was 
this : We were in war, and instead of waiting until long and intricate 
controversies about these terms and specifications and details could 
be settled and embodied in written contracts, when we needed any- 
thing for the Army in France we went ahead and got it, and told 
the people who had it to go ahead and give it to us at the earliest 
possible moment, and that the law officers and their agents would 
work out the details on a fair and equitable basis and send them a 
formal written contract to be signed ; but in the meantime we would 
have the goods and they would be on their way to France. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, the consequence is that a very large amount of obligation, 
was assumed on the part of the War Department, based on purely 
informal contracts. Sometimes we would call a man on the tele- 
phone and tell him that he had made 100,000 blankets of a particular 
kind for us, and that we wanted another 100,000, and to start the 
mills going ; and he would start the mills and we would get the 
blankets before he would get a contract. 

Now, the armistice came with a large number of just such matters 
as that outstanding and in. process of negotiation. Sometimes the 
making of formal contracts was delayed by the fact that unit prices 
were under consideration in other branches of the Government, or 
unit prices of raw materials were in process of revision, and it was 
not possible for us to write in, even if we had had the necessary 
number of lawyers and assistants, in the form of formal contracts 
and specifications all the details which the matter involved. That 
left us at the time the armistice was signed with something like — 
the figures are so big that it really does not make any difference 
whether I am accurate or not [laughter] — it left us with something 
between two and three billion dollars worth of these informal con- 
tracts. We estimate roughly that there were about $600,000,000 on 
this side, and somewhere between half a billion and a billion on the 
other side in France. Now, the foreign end of it was like this : The 
British and French Governments were, of course, even more com- 
pletely organized or integrated in their business establishments than 
we were ; they had been longer in the war ; their industrial capacity 
or facilities were less than ours, and, therefore, the absorption of 
industry in both Great Britain and France was more comprehen- 
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sively complete than ours ; so that in France when we wanted to buy 
a particular kind of manufactured article we would get the French 
Government to supply it to us on the same terms that they had ar- 
ranged for it to be supplied to themselves ; that is, instead of going 
directly to the manufacturer of the article we would go to the 
French Government and ask the French Government to go to its 
manufacturers — sometimes Government controlled, sometimes Gov- 
ernment owned, and sometimes merely Government directed — and 
get the things and supply them to us the same as they would supply 
them to the French Government or to the British Government, as 
the case might be. 

We had, therefore, in both Great Britain and France, a very large 
number of informal contracts, some of which our expeditionary 
forces made directly with the manufacturers, and some of which 
they made through the French Government or the British Govern- 
ment with manufacturers, where the British or French Government 
would simply say to us, " Yes, you go to this Government-controlled 
plant, and we will give you the license to make a contract with them 
on the following terms " ; and a third class of cases would be those 
in which we went to the British or French Government, and they 
said, " You need make no contract about it ; we will simply draw 
on supplies that are being manufactured for us and turn them over 
to you, and you can pay us for them on the same basis as we have 
agreed to pay." Now, those arrangements are, of course, between 
the American Expeditionary Forces and those Governments, and 
there can be no formal contract, I suppose, of that sort except by 
treaty which would have to be with the sanction of the President 
and ratified by the Congress. I mean there could be no such contract 
which could be made the basis of any action at all, although on the 
other side there are a great many such contracts that have been made 
by our expeditionary forces, and there is a large number of these 
so-called informal contracts on this side. 

Now, the Comptroller of the Treasury believed it to be necessary 
to hold up payment on contracts of this sort — of the kind I have 
been describing — also contracts which were not signed by the proper 
officer, sometimes in the Ordnance Department, for instance, where 
they made a great many hundreds of contracts a day, and instead of 
having the proper contracting officer sign it, some subordinate signed 
the contract, and that was held to be a vital informality. There 
were all degrees and grades of informality involved in these matters, 
and the Comptroller of the Treasury found himself obliged to hold 
not only that those contracts were informal and unenforcible in the 
form in which they were, but that the Secretary of War, no matter 
how plenary might be his power during war times, could not substi- 
tute a formal contract for those informal contracts, so we were 
prevented from letting out in a formal way the stipulations of those 
informal contracts, and signing them on behalf of the Government 
and having the contractor sign them. Now, that necessitated our 
going to Congress and asking for curative legislation that would 
take care of the informalities in the contracts, and Congress delib- 
erated at length about it, and there was a very sharp division of 
opinion as to whether the adjustment of these informal contracts 
ought to be a function of the War Department, or ought to be done 
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by an independent board. There was much soundness of argument 
on both sides; but my own judgment was very strongly inclined 
toward the contention that it should be done by the War Depart- 
ment, because I thought it would take too long a time to educate an 
outside board in the intricacies of those contracts, and we would 
thereby lose the essential thing we were trying to gain, which was to 
save as much time as possible in the settlement. [Applause.] 

However, the bill passed the Congress a day or two ago, and last 
night the President signed the bill authorizing the War Depart- 
ment to proceed to formalize and settle these informal contracts. 
{Applause. ] 

Now, I am very happy to be able to announce to you that we sus- 
pected the President would sign the bill and, as a consequence, we 
have been busy, while he was otherwise occupied, and we have now 
ready the complete machinery necessary to start the work upon these 
informal contracts; and to-day, when I get back to my office, the 
Assistant Secretary of War will put into the mail, already written 
and mimeographed and addressed and signed, the instructions which 
will go to every district board in the United States with regard to 
these informal contracts; and from 12 o'clock to-day the process 
will be conducted with all the speed that we can inject into it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, there is one other thing about which I want to say a word, 
and that is about the demobilization of the soldiers. Of course, we 
have been through the winter, although it has not been very much of 
a winter here in Washington ; yet it has been wintertime, so far as the 
calendar goes ; and in winter there is always more unemployment than 
there is at other seasons of the year. As a consequence, it would not 
be an abnormal thing if there were a condition of some unemployment 
at this time, even if we did not have the congestion due to the post- 
war reorganization. The War Department has demobilized some- 
thing over 1,300,000 soldiers since the 11th day of November; that 
is, 1,300,000— it is really nearly 1,400,000. At the time the armistice 
was signed we had abroad substantially 2,000,000 soldiers and in this 
country substantially 1,700,000. 

Now, of that total of 3,700,000, 1,300,000 have been demobilized, 
leaving the force in this country somewhere between five and six 
hundred thousand, largely composed of men who are necessary in 
and about the camps which are to receive the returning soldiers from 
abroad, and to assist in their demobilization, the medical personnel, 
which, on this side, had not reached the peak of its load, because we 
are still returning sick and wounded from the other side; and they 
have to be provided for in the hospitals here ; and also a very large 
number of military personnel who are necessary to safeguard and see 
to the storage and ultimate disposition of the very vast accumula- 
tions of public property which were being assembled by the War De- 
partment with a view to being transported abroad. At the time the 
armistice came, the volume of transportation of cargo supplies toward 
the Atlantic coast was the most gigantic one can conceive. We were 
then operating an enormous fleet of cargo ships, trying to keep up 
with the necessities of the Army that we had abroad, and plans had 
been made in this country to transport to the other side and to re- 
ceive and store over there supplies which would have been adequate 
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for an army of four or five million men in France in the spring ; and 
if the war had not come to an end on the 11th day of November, our 
Army in Europe by the first of June would have been upward of 
3,500,000 men in France. [Applause.] 

That Army would have been provided with practically every sort 
of stores, the only limitations being more or less unimportant, and 
those being supplied by purchase on the other side. For instance, 
we purchased large guns on the other side; but this vast stream of 
supplies, motor trucks by the tens of thousands, railroad cars, loco- 
motive engines, aeroplanes in very large numbers, rifles, machine 
guns, ammunition, clothing, and everything of that sort was being 
manufactured ; but by the process of cancellation of contracts which 
I have described to you, by a sort of tapering cancellation, the pro- 
duction has continued, but a portion of it has ceased ; and, as a con- 
sequence, we are facing the situation of having to store somewhere in 
this country vast amounts of public property until a suitable method 
of disposition of it can be determined upon. 

Now, that work requires the retention of a considerable number 
of the military personnel in this country for a while. We are, how- 
ever, beginning to return men from abroad with increasing speed. 
The total number who have left France since the armistice was 
signed is something over 350,000. You will be asked at home why 
we do not bring the boys faster. Everybody on the other side wants 
to know why he does not get home quicker; and everybody on this 
side wants to know why we do not bring them home faster, and 
why his particular boy does not get home faster. In that connection, 
it is to be remembered that the transportation of the soldiers over 
there was a measure of the very greatest emergency. When our 
rapid dispatch of soldiers from the United States to France began — 
the increase in our dispatch of soldiers in the months of March and 
April of last year — the German drive had demonstrated that unless 
our Army was there in very large numbers very soon, the outcome 
would be fatal. As a consequence, our allies placed at our disposal 
every ship they could possibly spare for the transportation of our 
troops, and we had them ready to embark as fast as they could send 
us the vessels. I think no ship waited for troops; but as soon as 
the armistice was signed those countries had obligations of their 
own to meet. 

Great Britain, for instance, was most generous in permitting us 
to use her transports to get these troops over, and facilitated our 
operation in every way possible, cooperating with us in the heartiest 
sort of spirit ; but the minute the armistice was signed she was under 
an obligation with which you will sympathize, and which you will 
understand, to get the Canadians back, to get the Australians back, 
and to get the New Zealanders back — these colonial troops of the 
British Empire. So that those who had been there a long time, and 
were entitled to come home, might be cared for first, Great Britain 
very properly saved a large number of ships for the return of the 
Canadians and other colonial troops. That was perfectly proper. 

In the meantime, we set about to increase our cargo fleet. We re- 
tained, of course, all passenger-carrying ships under the American 
flag — all that we had requisitioned. In addition to that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy very generously put a large number of battleships 
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and cruisers at our disposal. They did not make a very comfortable 
way of riding, but they got the people home. Perhaps they would 
rather ride in the somewhat congested quarters of a battleship or 
cruiser, or a transport, used for a purpose that it was not designed — 
they would rather ride under those circumstances and get home more 
speedily than to wait. In addition to that we had taken some 50 
cargo ships and cut portholes in them — I was about to say windows, 
Mr. Secretary [laughter] — and they put what seamen call ladders 
in them, but what the landsmen call stairs. We have put in sani- 
tary appliances and things of that sort in them, in some 8 or 10 of 
them, and the remaining portion of the 50 will soon be ready and 
we will have by the month of April an increased capacity for our 
returning fleet equal to the maximum that we had in sending them 
out. [Applause.] So, by the month of April, we will have a re- 
turn capacity of about 300,000 a month, and of course, as spring will 
then be open, and the work will begin to be more abundant, the de- 
mobilization of those men at the rate of some 300,000 a month will 
not seriously strain the absorptive capacity of the country for labor. 

Now I have laid out to you the two elements of this problem. 
The War Department, as I have said to you, is deeply interested 
in these soldiers finding jobs. The agency, par excellence of agencies, 
for the determination of that question is the Secretary of Labor. 
The War Department is not undertaking any independent employ- 
ment activities but is working under the direction of, and in coopera- 
tion and coordination with the Secretary of Labor, who is our chief 
in that matter. [Applause.] 

There are two more agencies with which the War Department is 
directly associated that have to do with this problem. The Council 
of National Defense, as you know, was a council made up of several 
Cabinet officers, and we still have a director there who has been 
cooperating with -the Department of Labor, and is still cooperating 
through State and local councils and community councils, and I am 
hopeful that that very helpful cooperation may continue to be effec- 
tive through that agency, always in subordination and in coopera- 
tion with, and under the direction of, the Department of Labor. 

In addition to that, I have quite recently asked Mr. Arthur Woods, 
who used to be associated with the municipal government of the 
city of New York, to come to the War Department as special assistant 
to the Secretary of War, to have as his function the perfecting of 
this cooperation through the Department of Labor, through the State 
governments, through the municipal governments, through the asso- 
ciations of industry and chambers of commerce throughout the 
country, in correlation with all agencies in this country which can 
cooperate with the Department of Labor to find jobs for the soldiei's. 
[Applause.] 

I take pleasure in making this announcement, because I want you 
to realize when Col. Arthur Woods writes a letter or comes to see you, 
that he is in a very direct and special way the representative of the 
War Department, and that there will be no antagonism of purpose, 
and that you will assist him in doing the things he is trying to do in 
order to help solve this problem, and those the Department of Labor 
is primarily responsible for. 

Now, if I understood the Secretary of Labor, he said there were 
some 350,000 or 360,000 persons out of employment reported from 
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60 or 70 cities, and he estimated that could be doubled with safety, 
and show the total nonemployment of the country as 650,000 persons 
out of employment. When you realize that more than 400,000 per- 
sons have been taken out of the war industries, demobilized from 
munitions plants and war industries, and that substantially 1,400,000 
men have been demobilized as soldiers, making a total' of nearly 
2,000,000, and realize that there are only 600,000 of that 2,000,000 
who are still in the class of the unemployed, I think it shows a very 
sound and wholesome labor situation throughout the country, and 
with the opening of spring I have the confident belief that we are 
going to master the problem presented by further demobilization as 
well as present nonemployment, but in order to do that of course 
it is necessary that the public work of the country, the work of road 
building, of putting in sewers and other public improvements in 
cities, and the public work of the several Government departments 
like river and harbor work, which is under the War Department, of 
the great public improvements that have been conducted through 
the Department of the Interior — it is of the highest importance that 
those should be started as early in the spring as possible, and we 
need to press them as rapidly as it is possible to press them, so as to 
make a reservoir to take up the slack labor until we can find employ- 
ment which ie more congenial. We want to be able to fit every 
man at the outset with the job which he ought equitably to have. 
We want to be able also to give the man the work he is best fitted 
to do, but if in the public work we can erect a reservoir in which 
persons can go as a sort of dressing station or waiting station until 
such time as the adjustment takes place which finally fits them into 
the particular task they are best fitted to perform, it will save, I 
thinfc, a very great deal of unhappiness and unrest throughout the 
entire country. 

And now, in closing, may I just make one further comment. The 
gravity of this problem can not be exaggerated. The world is, of 
course, familiar with truisms and platitudes, but nobody can visual- 
ize and nobody can get any conception of the conditions in the world. 
As a matter of fact, anybody's judgment is rather colored by his own 
mental vision, because the thing is too big to be comprehended. But 
we do know some things about it. We know that of all the young 
and vital and strong-limbed, forward-looking, and aggressive man- 
hood of the world, more than 7,300,000 have been killed in battle or 
died of battle wounds, and we know that the world's supply of virile 
manhood has had an additional drain of something over 2,000,000 
in one manner or another. So that of the young-man power of the 
world an additional 2,000,000 has been taken. So we have lost out of 
the productive force of the world, in the period of their greatest 
virility and strength, something over 9,000,000 men. We know that 
the costs have been perfectly colossal. I asked the War Department 
experts to look up for me the direct expenditures which have been 
made by the nations engaged in this war, and they have left out all 
the devastation, and they have left out the dead man's strip along the 
western front where cities and villages and farms and everything 
else has been destroyed, and left out all the incidental damage, and 
have brought me a report which is as narrow an estimate as they 
can make of the direct expenditure of money in the belligerent 
nations, which amounts to $197,000,000,000. Nobody knows what 
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that is ; nobody can figure or make any illustration that will illumi- 
nate that kind of statement. The nearest we can come to it is this :. 
The World Almanac for this year gives the 1912 estimate of the total 
wealth of the United States; -that is, all of the land value, all of the 
value of personal property of every kind, all of the improved value — 
buildings, clearing of forests, building of railroads, dredging of 
canals, improvement of harbors, and everything that man has done 
of a permanent value from the time Columbus discovered America, 
until now, to make this a civilized and settled country — all of that, 
that remains and is here now, plus accumulated profit of industry 
and the wealth of this country, is $186,000,000,000, or about 
$11,000,000,000 less than the direct expenditures of the war by the 
participant belligerent nations. 

Now, the world, of course, is poorer by that amount. If the two- 
oceans had swept together and swamped in this great continental 
and industrial empire or Kepublic of ours, the money lost to the 
world would not have been as great as the direct expenditures of the- 
participant belligerent Governments. 

That means, of course, that unrest and discontent, and all the- 
humors that are born of distress, are going to be abroad in the 
world; and the time for the United States to perform its greatest, 
service to mankind is now. [Applause.] It seems to us that we 
did perform our greatest service at Chateau-Thierry and in the- 
Argonne. That, of course, was a service of indispensable character- 
and of the most spectacular bravery and daring, but the place where- 
we can save mankind most is by giving in this hour of world distress 
an example of a government so naturally having the confidence of its 
people, so naturally having the sympathy and understanding of the- 
persons who constitute it, so steady in its adherence to progress made 
under the form of law and order and popular assent, so elastic in its 
ability to adjust itself to the new situation, that the distressed and 
troubled peoples of the world will look to us as the one example- 
upon which we can build, if we are to overcome the discontent already 
present and hope for a permanent civilization in the future.. 
[Applause.] 

It is a very great call to us. It is not a call larger than the pa- 
triotic appeal. Of course, the people of the United States owe it 
to one another and to ourselves that we shall triumph over this 
emergency — and we will do it. The way to do it is to set the wheels 
of industry going and open up the channels of trade and commerce 
and start the creation of new wealth and the distribution of wealth 
among ourselves upon a just and equitable basis and to establish 
a just and happy civilization among ourselves, and the incidental 
advantage of that great achievement will be the reestablishment of 
the confidence of the peoples of the world in the ability of men 
to govern themselves under institutions of their own making. 
[Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. Gentlemen, I take pleasure in presenting to you 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPHTJS DANIELS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

Gentlemen : The Secretary of W ar has truly said that the time has 
not come and we have not the perspective to assess the credit and! 
glory for the winning of the war. 
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On the 26th of December, when the majestic dreadnaughts of our 
fleet reached New York, after many months of service with the 
Allied fleet across the sea, they were welcomed by millions of Ameri- 
cans, and as the Mayfower steamed out from the Statue of Liberty 
to receive these victorious sailors, who, though they had not won a 
great sea fight in actual combat, had done more in conjunction with 
the British Navy, for they presented so strong- and unconquerable a 
fleet that the German fleet came out and surrendered, unwilling to 
put up a fight. [Applause.] Through the snow, as we stood upon 
ihe Mayflower, we descried an incoming transport bringing several 
thousand soldiers, men who had returned from the battle fields of 
France, where they had fought with the valor which characterized 
our troops. As the transport neared I gave word to the captain 
of the Mayflower to slow down and let the Navy stand at attention 
and give the honors due to those incoming heroes of the Republic. 
[Applause.] As they passed and the band gave the welcome, and 
the Secretary of War and high ranking officers of the Army and 
Navy stood to receive them, it was an impressive sight, and I was 
happy that, as the Navy had been privileged to convoy the more than 
2i,000,000 soldiers to France, it was privileged to give this first wel- 
come to the returning heroes. [Applause.] And as it passed, Gen. 
Bell turned to me and said, " Mr. Secretary, that was a very gracious 
courtesy of the Navy to the Army," and I replied to him, " General, 
I have great respect for the Army ; more now than ever in my life, 
because the Army helped us to win this war." [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] And it did. [Laughter.] 

During the war the business of the Navy Department expanded, 
but, gentlemen, the end of the war will not see us go back to the 
small navy which we had when the war began. [Applause.] The 
pending bill in Congress which I devoutly trust, showing my great 
faith in Congress, will pass to-day, carries, and any bill that passes 
must carry, for the present and future needs of the Navy, a five- 
fold increase of Navy personnel and naval expenditure over that 
which prevailed in the early part of 1917, and this means, of course, 
that we shall not return, in employment to labor, in the repair of our 
ships, in the construction of our ships already authorized, or any 
of the other agencies of a peace Navy, to the conditions of two 
years ago. Perhaps I may illustrate the fact better by a few figures. 
In 1917, or the early part of it, 36,000 skilled men were employed in 
our navy yards. When the armistice was signed, there were employed 
86,000, and to-day 92,000. We are employing more men in the navy, 
yards to-day than at any time during the war, and necessarily so. 
You may ask why is this, with the end of war. There are three 
reasons. The first is the imperative necessity of repairing and 
altering and equipping and keeping in repair for constant service 
the older types of battleships and cruisers which we are employing 
to bring soldiers back from France. That was a duty that the' 
Navy never supposed it would be called upon to perform, and the 
use of these battleships and cruisers as transports is a new use never 
undertaken by any navy in the world. There was some debate and 
discussion in the Navy Department as to the wisdom of this use 
of our Navy; but I decided to employ warships for bringing soldiers 
home from Europe on the ground that, just as during the war, the 
supreme duty of the Navy, aside from sea fighting and protecting 
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commerce, in fact its highest duty, was to convoy soldiers to France, 
no duty of the Navy to-day was comparable to bringing the men 
back from France. [Applause.] Not only that, we have fitted out 
and helped to keep in repair scores of transports of the Army and 
the Shipping Board. Although we have had a very mild winter 
on shore, you will recall in almoet every voyage returning in recent 
months, stories of storms. It has been a trying winter and ships 
have returned with many accidents, minor to be sure, and the men 
have come through storms hardly paralleled — and this has imposed 
a heavy burden upon the navy yards in keeping these ships in re- 
pair. The second reason is that when the war began there was a lack 
of enough ships of small tonnage in the Navy to engage the new 
warfare against submarines, and we took over yachts and all kinds 
of small craft with the contract that, at the end of the war, we 
would, return them to the owners in the same condition as we received 
them. We have had and will have to make many changes in these 
ships. They have been in a rigorous service, and their repair and 
restoration is a large work which, for months, will give employment 
to skilled men. The third reason is that, during the war, of course, 
we were compelled to cease active work upon the ships already 
authorized by Congress and concentrate our efforts upon destroyers 
and small craft, and now, with all speed, we are completing the ships 
already begun, and beginning work on those authorized by the last 
Congress; so that with the Navy, for the next few months, there 
will be no unemployment, and the men who are skilled in ship- 
building have jobs at their hand at high wages and we are enabled, 
by these reasons, to tide over the days before normal conditions will 
return. [Applause.] 

We had three almost impossible conditions. Very naturally and 
properly, when the armistice was signed, the Congress of the United 
States undertook, in response to popular demand, to secure a return 
to the Treasury of all money appropriated which had not been 
authorized or expended, and there was an impelling necessity to 
annul contracts or to make such readjustments as would save many mil- 
lions of dollars. At the same time there was the patriotic compul- 
sion upon us, the strongest in America to-day, that every returning 
soldier should have his job when he came back home. In the naval 
service we have seen to it that every man who left our service at 
navy yards or stations to go into the war should have his job when 
he came back; then there was the desire not to discharge men who 
had rendered faithful service in the war. And how have we done this ? 
We have sought to give naval work so it will be a stop-gap in the 
months before normal conditions shall return. For example, we 
have in these last few days made it possible for every manufacturer 
in America with a small machine shop to bid on contracts for the 
small parts of torpedoes. We will assemble them, and instead of 
giving a contract to a manufacturer of torpedoes — all of them — to 
a single concern, we are making it possible for any small machine 
shop in the country to make a part of these torpedoes, assembling 
them in our new plants. [Applause.] So, in other ways, we are 
giving work to small factories and keeping the work going. 

But, gentlemen, of course the day will come when, in the ordinary 
process of naval expansion, this can not continue. We must look 
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forward to the time when the Federal Government which, during 
these two years, has been practically the only employer of labor, 
and has called men to service in shops and factories and called man- 
ufacturers and business men to its service, must give Way. I come to 
say to you to-day, as governors of Commonwealths, as mayors of cities 
equally interested with the coordinate departments of the Government 
of America, that the responsibility and burden which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has necessarily borne during the war, must necessarily rest 
upon the shoulders of the men of the States and cities of America. 
You gentlemen are somewhat in the nature of a landlord who, per- 
force, has been compelled to let his barns and shops go into disuse or 
disorder during the war because he could not get the labor to com- 
plete them. During the war practically no public works have been 
undertaken, no schoolhouses have been erected, no homes have been 
built, no factories except under the whip and spur of war. Now, 
the duty comes to us in these days of transition, for State govern- 
ments to enter upon the work of public improvements — for city gov- 
ernments and for county governments— so that employment may come 
to labor until conditions in individual enterprises make a demand 
for labor. 

I am not one of those who have fear of the future employment of 
labor. I am one of those who believe that as soon as we tide over 
the present conditions the demands of the world for what America 
makes will be so great that, with ships to carry our products, there 
will be abundant labor for every man in America who wishes to 
work. [Applause.] Gentlemen, as soon as the terms of peace are 
signed and the devastated country of Belgium and that portion of 
France devastated begin their work of upbuilding there will be 
demand for almost everything that America makes, and he is the 
wise business man who, with vision, is getting ready to supply that 
demand. [Applause.] 

During this war we have had no division in America. It has 
been one of the compensations of the tragedy of war that men who 
employ labor and labor have come closer together than during any 
decade previous in the history of our country, and we must never, 
gentlemen, go back to the days of misunderstandings that we lived in 
before this war gave us a new vision and a new conception of the 
world. I have been in direct and close contact with labor during this 
war. As far as the Navy Department is concerned, we have never 
known anything like a strike, and so far as private industry de- 
voted to manufacturing naval equipment is concerned not more than 
48 hours has our work been impeded by reason of strikes. Labor 
heard the call as truly as the men who wore the uniform, and in the 
future the problem of labor will not be the old problem. It will 
be the problem of men sitting down at a table representing the in- 
telligent labor of America and men representing intelligent capital, 
studying how best they can prevent idleness by labor and idleness 
by capital, because unless both are employed the prosperity which we 
so earnestly believe awaits us can not be insured. [Applause.] 

One word more, gentlemen. During the war I remember, after 
the fateful March drive, when we hardly dared to pick up our morn- 
ing paper for fear that the oncoming Prussians should be in the 
confines of Paris, the supreme duty of America in that hour was 
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faith. We were wont to say to the people and they were wont to 
say to themselves that just as cowardice was the greatest sin in a 
soldier pessimism was the greatest sin in a civilian, and we kept the 
home fires burning in America by faith and work. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, the era before us challenges the same faith in our- 
selves and the same spirit that were manifested in war, and with 
faith and with justice we are entering upon an era which shall bring 
a prosperity to America and a demand for its products, with a mer- 
chant marine large enough to carry them, that will insure the golden 
days that are before us. [Applause.] 

Mr. Eoger W. Babson. Before you go I have three important 
notices to announce. The official reception of the conference will 
be at 8 o'clock this evening at the home of Mr. John Hays Ham- 
mond, 2300 Kalorama Koad, which is just south of the Connecticut 
Avenue Bridge, and any of the Mount Pleasant street cars pass 
Kalorama Eoad. It has been decided to have this reception to-night 
in order to give all an opportunity, in the early part of the con- 
ference, to get acquainted. The reception will be informal and 
strictly a stag affair. It is hoped that every governor and mayor 
and accredited representative will be present at the home of Mr. John 
Hays Hammond at 8 o'clock this evening, where the official recep- 
tion of the conference will take place. 

Col. Harper, as president of the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce, is to give you an important invitation. 

Col. Harper. Gentlemen, as president of the Washington Chamber 
of Commerce, it affords us much pleasure to invite you to a dinner 
to-morrow, Tuesday evening, at the New Washington Hotel, Fif- 
teenth and F Streets, at 7 o'clock. I will also make the announce- 
ment that it will be a stag affair and informal. We hope that all 
of the governors and mayors who are here as delegates will be 
present. The hour is 7 o'clock and the place the New Washington 
Hotel, Fifteenth and F Streets. The formal ticket or invitation 
can be secured in this room this afternoon at your afternoon meeting, 
so that you may have the more explicit details set forth on the 
ticket. 

Mr. Babson. Will tickets be here before 1 o'clock? We have an 
hour now. 

Col. Harper. I would not like to promise them. We did not get 
them into the hands of the printer until this morning. 

Mr. Babson. You will have them here yourself ? 

Col. Harper. Yes; what time will you adjourn? 

Mr. Babson. Half past 4, probably. 

Col. Harper. We will have them here some time before that. 

Mr. Babson. It is important that everyone register who is going 
to be at the dinner? 

Col. Harper. Yes, sir. The tickets will be made out in the name 
of the individual, as governor or as mayor. 

Mr. Babson. You can get the list of those who are registered at 
the desk downstairs. 

Col. Harper. Those that are registered here ? 

Mr. Babson. Yes. Gentlemen, that brings me to the third notice, 
that every governor and mayor invited had one of these little creden- 
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tial booklets [exhibiting] before the conference opened, and they 
have been given out this morning as you have come in, to the govern-, 
ors and mayors and their accredited representatives. There have- 
been a few instances where a mayor has designated two or three men 
or a governor has designated two or three men. In those cases we- 
gave the book to the first one who came and we can not take care of 
the balance. Every governor and every mayor has one of these books. 
In most instances, or in 90 per cent of the cases, they have been 
taken personally by the governor or mayor. The point of this notice 
is twofold ; first, if you have not one of these books — and a few got 
in at the last moment while the President was speaking, without 
them — if you have not one of these books, stop at the registration 
desk this noon between 12 and 1 and get a book. Secondly, there 
is an instance where the mayor or governor has given credentials to 
more than one person, and you must not lay it up against the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of Labor because we gave the book to the first 
person who came. This book is your credential. This will get you 
into the White House, and everybody who comes in is checked as 
he comes in and as he goes out twice a day, and you must have these 
books. 

Secretary Wilson. I wish to announce that there will be a public 
luncheon in the West Room of the White House at 1 o'clock. . I find 
that we are something like an hour ahead of the schedule for lunch, 
and I suggest that we recess and simply have an informal meeting, 
a get-together meeting with each other, between now and the time 
for the luncheon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock m., a recess was taken until 2 o'clock 
p.m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The conference reassembled at the conclusion of the recess, at 2 
o'clock p. m., Hon. W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, presiding. 

Secretary Wilson. The conference will be in order. I have been 
asked to make the announcement that an error was made in stating 
the number of the residence of Mr. John Hays Hammond, where 
the reception takes place to-night. Instead of being No. 2300 Kalo- 
rama Eoad, it should be 2301 Kalorama Eoad. 

Gov. Cooper has asked me to invite the representatives from the 
cotton-growing States to meet in a brief conference immediately 
after the adjournment of this conference this evening, in this room. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Lewis F. Dodd (Montclair, N. J.). Mr. Secretary, would it 
be in order at this time to make before this conference a motion to 
extend to the President of the United States and his wife the thanks 
of the conference for their hospitality, and to the President our ap- 
preciation of his address ? If that be in order, I should like to offer 
that as a resolution. 

Secretary Wilson. That is in order. 

(The question being put on a rising vote, it was unanimously 
agreed to.) 
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Secretary Wilson. A suggestion has been made that a photograph 
be made of the conference with the President in the photograph. I 
have thought that an arrangement of that kind would be acceptable 
to all of the delegates, and so have made arrangements to take a re- 
cess at 2.30 o'clock and go down to the front portico of the White 
House and form in position there. The President will join us at 2.40 
o'clock and will give us 10 minutes' time in which to arrange our- 
selves. As I said, the President will join us at 2.40 o'clock and the 
photograph will be taken at that time. 

DEPORTATION OF ALIENS. 

Secretary Wilson. I have here a telegram addressed to the Con- 
ference of Governors. It is from the secretary of the Central Labor 
Union of New York and reads as follows: 

The Central Federated Union of Greater New York and vicinity instructs 
me to file a protest with you against the deportations of aliens on account of 
their union or strike activities. 

I do not know that that is a matter that properly comes before this 
conference. The handling of the deportation of. aliens is a matter 
that is specified by law and comes under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Labor through its Immigation Service. If there were 
any disposition on the part of the Department of Labor through 
the Immigration Service to deport anyone because of his union af- 
filiations or strike activities, people of that character would have just 
grounds for protest. No one is being deported because of his union 
affiliations or strike activities. During the period of the war there 
were aliens in our country who were deportable under the law, and 
as the executive officer in charge of immigration I assumed the respon- 
sibility of declining to deport such aliens as long as the submarine 
menace continued. With the elimination of the submarine menace we 
immediately proceeded to the disposition of the accumulation of 
cases that had taken place during the war period. Among others who 
were deported, and which has led to this protest, were people who 
were advocating the overthrow of our Government by force, and 
the immigration law definitely provides that it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of Labor to deport any aliens who come to the United 
States and advocate the overthrow of our Government by force. 
[Great applause.] 

No one will be deported under the law, or under any executive 
interpretation of it, simply because he is a radical and trade-unionist, 
or engages in a strike. Our country has welcomed the people from 
all the nations of the world except the physically, mentally, and 
morally defective. When our own people desire to make any change 
in their form of government, the machinery is provided in our Con- 
stitution by which they can do so, and do so properly. [Applause.] 
Any alien who comes to the United States and advocates the over- 
throw of our government by force is an invading enemy [applause] 
who is treated with leniency when he is simply deported to the 
country from which he comes. [Applause.] 

The use of force to overthrow an autocratic form of government 
may be the highest patriotism. The use of force to overthrow a 
democratic form of government is treason to the masses of the 
people [great applause], and as Secretary of the Department of 
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Labor intrusted with this duty, I shall continue that policy of depor- 
tation of those who are found guilty of advocating the overthrow of 
our Government. [Applause.] 

They may come here and advocate all of the extremes of thought 
that they will, from the extremes of socialism to the extremes of 
individualism, and we will not interfere with them as long as they 
bring about the changes by convincing a majority of our people that 
their proposition is right. The will of the majority is the basis of 
our Government. [Applause.] Our Government rests upon the 
theory that the governments derive their just power from the con- 
sent of the governed. We apply that principle to our own citizens, 
and we will apply it to those who come from abroad, and if their 
idea of progress is the use of force, then we will let them go back 
to the countries from whence they came and permit them to use their 
force to secure the overthrow of autocratic governments. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Frank A. Kennedy. Mr. Secretary, I am representing the 

fovernor of the State of Nebraska — the labor department of Ne- 
raska — and have been a member of organized labor for 35 years, 
and would like to have the privilege of making the motion that the 
telegram be referred to Secretary Wilson for answer. 

Gov. Cornwell (West Virginia). Mr. Secretary, I would like to 
amend that motion by saying that this conference replies to the 
author of the telegram saying that it is our understanding that no 
man is being deported because of his advocating a strike, and assert- 
ing our confidence in the Secretary of Labor as leader. [Applause.] 

Gov. Sproul (Pennsylvania). Mr. Chairman, I would like very 
much to add a motion that a copy of the Secretary's remarks regard- 
ing this telegram will be just about the best statement of this matter 
that could be made — it is as good as I have ever heard — and that it 
be included in the message to these gentlemen who have telegraphed 
us. [Applause.] 

Gov. Cornwell (West Virginia). And that this conference 
heartily indorses what the Secretary has said. 

Secretary Wilson. May I suggest that Gov. Sproul, Gov. Cornwell, 
and Mr. Kennedy make a composite resolution out of the different 
thoughts that I have expressed in their motions, and we will then 
get it in concrete form before the conference. 

Mr. Kennedy. You have my permission. 

Secretary Wilson. It is agreeable to Gov. Sproul, Gov. Cornwell, 
and Mr. Kennedy. 

STATEMENTS OF GOVERNORS. 

Secretary Wilson. The next item on our program is statements 
from the governors or their representatives relating to the conditions 
in their respective States. I will ask the representative from the 
State of Alabama to make a statement for the information of the 
conference, unless the governor is not represented. 

A Delegate. I do not represent the governor of Alabama. I 
understand, however, that I am only a representative from the 
State of Alabama coming from Mobile. May I make a statement 
as roming from Mobile? 
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Secretary Wilson. I think that will come a little later. I want to 
get statements from the representatives of governors first and then 
from the respective municipalities. I will ask Judge Lewis, of Ari- 
zona, to make a statement relative to the situation as it exists in Ari- 
zona. 

ADDRESS OF HON. ERNEST W. LEWIS, OF ARIZONA. 

Mr. Secretary and Gentlemen of the Conference: On behalf 
of Gov. Campbell, of Arizona, I desire to say that we have a 
problem which arises out of the fact that our State is engaged almost 
entirely in the production of raw materials. Our chief industry is 
that of copper. The copper industry was speeded up to the utmost 
due to the war demands of this Nation. The State of Arizona during 
the last year produced 700,000,000 pounds. Unfortunately we have 
not, as those people who are engaged in the production of munitions 
and other raw materials have been, been supported in the crisis which 
faces us due to the withdrawal of the market which the war created. 
The Government must turn its earnest attention to the solution of the 
copper problem. There is on hand a billion pounds of copper which 
is unmarketed. The copper market, with the withdrawal of the 
Government-fixed price, has gone to pieces. At the present time we 
have a state of unemployment where 20 per cent of the 50,000 miners 
who are engaged in the copper industry in Arizona are out of work, 
and that percentage is going to increase unless we have the coopera- 
tion of the agencies of the Federal Government in stabilizing the 
copper market. I am sure that Mr. Myers, who had the matter in 
charge during part of the war period, is again devoting his attention 
to the problem, and perhaps he will find a solution. 

In the meantime, we are doing something ourselves along the line 
suggested in the conference this morning, of attempting to furnish 
what is called buffer employment. We are spending money for 
roads; we are endeavoring to interest our municipalities and our 
county governments in the construction of public buildings which are 
needed, but some of the local officials are not convinced that these ex- 
penditures are needed, and, Mr. Secretary, we want the assistance of 
the Department of Labor by sending a representative to Arizona 
competent to talk to business men from a business point of view upon 
the necessity of starting this public work immediately — not next 
week and not a month from now, or six months from now, but now, 
when we need it. We want a business man from your department to 
help us get the county officials and municipal officials over the line 
and into active work. 

I regret exceedingly that Secretary Lane's bill for $100,000,000 for 
the irrigation work contemplated by the Department of the Interior, 
is about to fail. We need that money. If we had that money in 
Arizona and California, we could produce a new Nile of America 
along the line of the Colorado. We could turn into productive terri- 
tory a million acres on either side of that Colorado River and furnish 
25,000 soldiers with homes. Some of those soldiers will want them. 

Mr. Secretary, I thank you. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. May I ask Gen. Lloyd England, of Arkansas, 
to make a statement. 
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ADDRESS OF ADJT. SEN. LLOYD ENGLAND, OF ARKANSAS. 

Mr. Secretary: Conditions in Arkansas are very satisfactory. 
We are not getting the soldiers' and sailors home fast enough to suit 
the wishes of the fathers and mothers, but for the thousands who 
do come we are finding positions, and we are doing this largely 
through the efficient work of your employment bureau. We are 
very much interested in the continuance of that bureau, and regret 
very much to see that there is some uncertainty about it being 
continued. 

The general assembly, now in session in my State, has inaugurated 
a great many improvement districts, which will result in a great 
road-building era. These projects will be undertaken as labor be- 
comes available, and therefore will be of great assistance to us in 
finding employment for soldiers and sailors as they return. How- 
ever, to insure their employment and to reduce nonemployment due 
to labor turnover to a minimum, I believe that the labor bureau is 
an important factor for bettering conditions. 

We are also very much interested in the movement of Secretary 
Lane for his recovery of cut-over, swamp, and other waste land for 
soldiers and sailors, and we would like very much to see his program 
adopted by Congress. This will also serve to reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of nonemployment and, in my judgment, will be a 
great factor in improving living conditions on the farm. Such an 
improvement will attract to the farm a great many whose presence 
in the city seems to be a detriment rather than a benefit and who 
can be better assimilated on the farm as landowners than appears to 
be possible in the crowded condition under which they live in the 
cities. 

Secretary Wilson. — Mr. Korper, representing Gov. Holcomb of 
Connecticut. 

ADDRESS OF MR. LEO A. KORPER, FORMER FEDERAL DIRECTOR FOR CONNECTI- 
CUT, UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, HARTFORD. 

Secretary Wilson and Gentlemen: Gov. Holcomb is unable to 
be present at this conference. His executive secretary is severely ill ; 
the legislature is in session; and Maj. Gen. Clarence E. Edwards of 
the Twenty-sixth Division is to be in Connecticut this week — a com- 
bination of circumstances which makes it impossible for the governor 
to attend. I have the honor to represent Gov. Holcomb at this con- 
ference. 

I am convinced that Gov. Holcomb believes that Connecticut 
should do a lot of listening and mighty little talking at this confer- 
ence ; otherwise he would have made a different selection in appoint- 
ing his representative, as I am not a" public speaker. 

I am sure you are all familiar with the important part that Con- 
necticut played during the war in her industrial program, but it 
will bear repeating. Over 55 per cent of the munitions made in the 
entire United States were manufactured in the little State of Con- 
necticut. You can readily understand what that means to Con- 
necticut in the reconstruction period. I believe our employers are 
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doing their level best to keep their help employed. They are getting 
back on a peace basis as rapidly as possible, but it has been inevitable 
that they have had to release 46,000-odd employees since the armistice 
was signed. This covers the period up to February 21, as reported 
by the community labor boards, which in Connecticut cover all sec- 
tions of the State. In spite of the fact that 46,000 have been re- 
leased — and you should understand that this is a net release (there 
have been a great many more laid off, but this is the net reduction of 
employees on the p£y roll of the manufacturing establishments which 
employ 80 per cent of the industrial population of Connecticut) — 
the net decrease in those plants, which represent 80 per cent of the 
manufacturing employment in Connecticut, has been 46,000. In 
spite of this fact, there are only 23,000 unemployed in Connecticut. 
Other industries, the mercantile establishments, farms, etc., have 
taken a large number of the others. There were a good many women 
who went into industry in Connecticut from a patriotic standpoint, 
who' have gone back into private life and are not seeking employ- 
ment, and a few thousands have left the State who were attracted 
there by industrial conditions in Connecticut during the war. So 
that it leaves an army of unemployed in Connecticut of 23,000, of 
which 18,460 are men, and 4,740 women who need employment. 
This situation, however, is fast becoming more critical. It looks as 
though there would be several thousands yet released in Connecticut. 

I believe everything possible is being done, and as soon as we can 
get established on a peace basis, Connecticut will need all the labor 
that is contained there. This is simply the critical period between 
the time of the war work and the reestablishment of a peace basis. 
The fact that our industries in Connecticut were estimated to be 
85 per cent on a war basis makes it that much more difficult to return 
to a peace basis. I feel that the addresses delivered this forenoon 
and this afternoon by Secretary Wilson have been the most inspiring 
and most convincing words that I have heard, and I sincerely hope 
that our people in Connecticut may have the opportunity to read 
those addresses. I am sure they will be very reassuring, and that 
they will profit by them. 

I thank you. 

Gov. Cornwell (West Virginia). Before we adjourn or take the 
recess that I understand is in contemplation, may I read this report 
of the committee that was appointed by you, Mr. Secretary : 

The Conference of Governors and Mayors, in reply to your telegram, says 
it is advised that no one is being deported for strike activities, but only those 
who have advocated, or are advocating, the overthrow of our Government by 
force. This. conference expresses its confidence in the Secretary of Labor, under 
whose department the, deportation of aliens is conducted, and directs that a 
copy of his comments on your telegram be transmitted herewith as a part 
hereof. 

Secretary Wilson. Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution and 
the motion to adopt. 

Mr. Rogers (Connecticut). Mr. Secretary, should not the words 
" union activities " as well as " strike activities " be inserted in that 
motion? 

Gov. Cornwell (West Virginia). I accept that amendment. 

Gov. Oglesby (Illinois). Mr. Secretary, should not the statement 
of the Secretary be made part of that motion ? 
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Gov. Cornwell (West Virginia) . It simply says that we indorse 
his position. 

Gov. Oglesby (Illinois). I think that is about as excellent a reply 
as any body of men could make. 

Gov. Corn well (West Virginia). The statement will accompany 
the answer under this resolution. 

(The resolution was agreed to.) 

Secretary Wilson. The conference will now take a recess for 10 
minutes in order that the photograph of the conference may be taken 
on the south portico of the White House. 

(A recess was thereupon taken for 10 minutes.) 

(The conference was resumed at the conclusion of the recess.) 

Secretary Wilson. May I ask Gov. Townsend, of Delaware, to 
make a statement to the conference, please? 

ADDRESS OF GOV. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, OF DELAWARE. 

Mr. Secretary and Gentlemen of the Conference : The State of 
Delaware, as you know, is a small State, sandwiched in between 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, but we have our problems, 
of course. Two of our counties are agricultural counties and one 
city has large manufacturing interests, but I do not feel that the. 
labor situation of our State is probably as serious as that of some 
other States. When the armistice was signed our large employers 
of labor, the du Pont Co., the most prominent, whose plants were 
employed almost exclusively in manufacturing explosives and war 
supplies for the Government, immediately set to work to dis- 
tribute their labor with other manufacturing plants, and turn over 
plants to other industries, and quietly and easily they have found 
employment for practically all of their labor that was employed 
in their plants. 

Of course, not many of our soldiers have returned, but our manu- 
facturing associations, chamber of commerce, and labor unions, are 
all working together as a unit, and we feel that no soldier who re- 
turns to Delaware will be without a job. I, as chairman of the 
State highway commission, have advocated, and it has been ap- 
proved, that Delaware will spend in the next two years over $6,000,000 
for roads. This, with our small mileage and population, will be 
quite an extensive road program for our State. In fact, in point of 
mileage, Delaware will, I believe, lead the Union in improved roads. 
I feel that with the slogan of " Federal aid for roads " built from 
North to South, from East to West, and the State and counties ap- 
propriating liberally for public highways, a long step has been made 
in preventing labor troubles. 

I recommended to the general assembly, now in session, the erec- 
tion of' a memorial to our soldiers in this war, not a monument made 
of marble, but a building, an addition to our Statehouse, which 
would furnish a suitable memorial to the soldiers, and at the same 
time would be practical and effective as helping the labor question. 
This policy, with public construction of State, city, and county build- 
ings, bridge work, and' harbor improvements, will, I believe, make 
easy the labor problems in Delaware. In fact, I believe I can say 
safely that with such a policy, and our interest just at this time in. 
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agricultural advance, there will not be a man hunting a job in Dela- 
ware in the next year and unable to find it. I believe, too, that if we 
continue road building, construction of public buildings, and other 
, public improvements in our cities and towns, we can solve the labor 
problem throughout the Union, and bring about what is known as 
reconstruction throughout the Union. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. We will now be pleased to have a statement 
from Gov. Catts, of Florida. 

ADDRESS Or GOV. SIDNEY J. CATTS, OP FLORIDA. 

Mr. Secretary and Gentlemen: You know that Florida is the 
most southern of all the States with the exception of Texas. St. 
Augustine, a jewel within that State, is the oldest town or city upon 
the American continent to-day ; Florida lay in abeyance for a long 
time, but she is coming into her own with a great crop of tourists 
who come down every fall, a million and a half strong, and if we can 
keep one-half of them from eating the other half up with their dif- 
ferent devices and schemes Florida will still be o'n the map. [Laugh- 
ter.] We are very much interested, Mr. Secretary and gentlemen, 
in the bill of Secretary Lane for the giving of homes to the soldiers, 
and we want to tell you, and we are proud to do it, that the water 
condition of the land in Florida has entirely evaporated and the 
terra firma in the Everglades stands out separate from the water 
entirely at this time, and the Everglades are the richest section 
under the blue canopy of heaven. I have stood upon the Ganges, 
and upon the Delta of the Nile, and upon your marvelous corn lands 
of the West, but never have I seen such richness of land as there is 
within the 4,000,000 acres of Everglade land surrounding Lake 
Okeechobee and running from Palm Beach on the east to Fort My- 
ers on the west. Indeed, it is said that on one occasion a settler 
killed a pig in the evening and planted the tail of that pig in the 
soil and the next morning he had a lively shoat, so rich was that 
land. [Laughter.] It was also said that another citizen planted a 
cat-o-nine-tails in that soil one evening and Florida woke up the 
next morning with a Catts for governor. [Laughter.] 

Laying all jokes aside, there is no such land, gentlemen, anywhere 
else, and I defy you to find any such land on the earth. There is no 
fraud about it; it is solid, it is drained, and it is waiting for Mr. 
Secretary Lane and yourself, Mr. Secretary, to come down and buy 
a million and a half acres of that land from the Internal Improve- 
ment Board, of which I am president. [Laughter.] We own it in 
alternate sections, and you can settle these boys there. That is the 
greatest project we have in Florida to-day. 

Another project, sir, is the opening of the St. Marks, the Swannee, 
and the St. Marys Canal, and I will leave this to Gov. Dorsey, of 
Georgia, sir, who is the father of the scheme and who will represent 
it as it should be represented, because it will form a great intraland 
route from Norfolk, Va., to Mobile, Ala. 

The Federal Government, which aided and did such a material 
work in the formation of the Panama Canal, owes it to the coastwise 
trade of America and the merchant marine to put through this 
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gigantic and wonderful canal which will save from storm the thou- 
sands of vessels which will transport upon their bottoms the com- 
merce of the coastwise trade. 

We are next interested, sir, in bringing civic buildings and prob- 
lems back from the region of Cleveland's great expression, " innocu- 
ous desuetude," into building again, and here is a condition, sir, 
that prevails at the present time. The country has the money, but 
the conditions of labor and the price of food are so high that the 
money will not begin to. build; you can not force capital to build; 
you can not force labor to work, and that is the condition that exists 
in Florida to-day. Men are not going to build when common farm 
labor wants to commence at 8 o'clock in the morning and close at 6 
in the evening. They will not build when carpenters want exorbitant 
prices. Indeed, sir, on a certain occasion down there when the United 
States Government was forming an aviation plant, the carpenters 
who had generally gotten about $2.50 a day before the war were 
getting $5 a day and they struck for $6. There were about 500 cattle 
herders and men in that section, and the carpenters appealed to those 
■cattlemen to get the $6 for them. That night those cattlemen held 
a little meeting, and they said : " These men are getting $5 a day 
from the Government, while every one of us has from one to three 
boys in France fighting for $30 a month, risking their lives before 
the bullets and the 44 centimeter shells of the German Kaiser, and 
these men are wanting $6, another dollar a day." They said, when 
"they sent their leader to those men the next morning : ' By God, if 
you don't go to work and go to work right now, we will use our 
rifles on you." They went to work, Mr. Chairman, and there was not 
another strike about that camp. 

Now, gentlemen, this is the condition that exists with regard to 
labor in Florida: "We need the labor; we could use, sir, 2,000,000 
laborers in the truck gardens, in the orange groves, turpentine or- 
chards, and in the fisheries of Florida, but they must come down 
to common sense business, everyday business, everyday United 
States of America talk, before the people are going to turn their 
money loose on them, and you can not force them to do it otherwise. 
That is the condition that exists in Florida, and there is no use of 
beating about the bush about it. 

Now, there are just one or two other things. If, Mr. Chairman, 
the price of commodities comes down first and labor stays up, then 
labor is going to be all right ; if labor comes down first and commodi- 
ties stay up, you are going to have strikes, and we are expecting 
such men as you and Mr. Secretary Lane and our Senators and 
our Congressmen to pull both down, sir, at one time, the price of 
commodities and the price of labor, until we get back, as you spoke 
this morning, to common sense business propositions. 

Now, gentlemen, I used to be a preacher and I can talk here all 
day [laughter]. Whenever you get ready, I will stop. But I 
want to say that that condition prevails ; we can use right now, Mr. 
Chairman,' if they will come down there and use common sense, we 
liave got the work for 2,000,000 laborers and any State that has a sur- 
plus and wants them to get good everyday common treatment can 
send them to Florida. We will take them and provide well for them, 
but we are not going to give them all we have got for what they do. 
{[Laughter.] 
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In the next place, gentlemen, we are very much interested in 
keeping our shipbuilding plants going. I want to say that we thank 
you and we thank our Secretary of the Navy and we thank our Sec- 
retary of War for what you have done for Florida, God bless you. 
You certainly did well by us, because we only have 1,000,000 of the 
100,000,000 people of this country ; and you have a great shipbuilding; 
plant in Pensacola, another in Tampa, another in Jacksonville, and 
another in Miami. These, sir, to-day are furnishing good, solid 
employment for hundreds and hundreds of people who would be- 
destitute without the strong arm of your protection and care. I 
was rejoiced this morning to hear you say and to hear the Secretary- 
of the Navy say that we are going to become a merchant-marine 
power, and I will tell you that unless we do, gentlemen, we will never 
be a world power. If Mr. Blaine, in his great reciprocity treaty,, 
which he started here when he was Secretary of State, could have- 
been untrammeled by the great railroad interests and his projects for 
securing the great South American trade could have been put 
through, Germany would never have had that trade ; and I say, sir,, 
that if America is going to be a great power from Portland, Me., to> 
Seattle, Wash., we must have thousands of shipbuilding yards, and 
we must train our boys, as the English do, to press the deep and to* 
go out and accomplish these things that the world has in store for 
them. 

In conclusion [applause] — the chairman was mighty glad to hear 
me say " in conclusion " [laughter] — but, Mr Chairman, you are not 
as glad as I am, because I did a very foolish thing. I wrote to all my 
main cities and every one of them sent me a list of a dozen things to 
talk about; and how in the world am I going to reconcile myself to 
them when I get back? [Laughter.] Next time I will not ask any- 
body's advice, and will come here untrammeled. But, in conclusion, 
we are for America first, last, and forever. [Applause.] And any 
interest that Florida has she will gladly subvert to the interests of 
this great Republic. We feel in that State as did Mark Twain, when 
he was describing a condition in Europe. You will remember that 
Italian who was showing him around, and the fellow was bragging 
so much that Mark Twain said to himself, " I will get ahead of him 
all right." The Italian showed him a statue of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and said : " Look, Mister ; here is Christopher Columbus. He 
discover your country, and he has a one great bust." Mark looked 
at him and said, " Is this the first bust that gentleman ever owned ? 
Why don't you show me something? " So he showed him Vesuvius, 
and said, " Looka what a great, big volcano. You have nothing like 
that in America." Mark Twain replied: "No; we would not have 
such a thing there. If we had it in America, destroying our cities 
and killing our people, we would turn our Niagara upon it and put 
it out." Then the Italian made him drunk and laid him out in state 
in the catacombs, in a room where they had buried people for thou- 
sands of years. Mark Twain lay there for several days. The other 
fellow had put horns on him and a ghastly face, and by and by,, 
when he came to in the darkness, Mark put his hands on the horns 
and said, " My God, where ami!" After awhile he remembered the 
Italian who was showing him around and said, "I must have died 
and been buried for 10,000 years. This is the resurrection, and I am 
the first man up. Hurrah for America ! " 
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Now, gentlemen, that is the way we feel about it. When we know 
lhat at Chateau Thierry [applause] our troops held the German forces 
back and put it over, we know that we have a right to feel that way. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion [laughter and ap- 
lause], that when we look at that flag,, we Floridians, and remember 
that we are one of the States that is on there, and as we look down 
into the starry depths of that flag we feel that we can say : 

*' Then conquer we must when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, In God is our trust ! 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave." 

[Applause.] 
Secretary Wilson. Gov. Dorsey, of Georgia. 



Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : Conditions in Georgia are as gen- 
erally satisfactory as could be expected, with nothing acute or alarm- 
ing, so far as our State is concerned at this particular time, although 
there is some unrest on the part of labor and some apprehension, 
of course, on the part of the business interests. 

We can hardly expect in Georgia to undertake any State work 
until the fall of this year; but at that time we expect to embark 
upon an enlarged highway construction. A majority of the sol- 
diers were drafted from the farms in Georgia and they can be imme- 
diately returned to those farms ; indeed, the farms are short of labor. 

The business men, as well as the farmers of our State, will be 
glad when the embargo on cotton is removed. We recognize the fact 
that for military reasons it is not advisable to do that now. The 
farmers and the cottonseed men would like to see the stabilizing 
policy of the National Government with reference to cotton products 
continued. 

There are in the industrial centers of our State one or two strikes 
in progress now. They are proceeding in an orderly way so far; 
but, as I said, there is nothing alarming about them. The mayors 
of Atlanta, Macon, and Savannah are here and will go into details 
as to the conditions there. Columbus has a strike in which about 
8,000 textile workers have been out now for some three weeks or 
more, but on the eve of my leaving for this conference I received 
word that it was very probable that this would be adjusted at an early 
date. 

I did not expect to make any reference to the construction of the 
Mississippi, Gulf & Atlantic Canal, to which Gov. Catts referred. I 
have been endeavoring to interest Gov. Catts in that canal ; but if the 
National Government wishes to undertake any work of this kind, 
our section of the country thinks nothing could be done that would 
redound more to the business welfare of the country than that. Not 
only our. immediate section, but even the people of the northwestern 
section of the United States would profit, if the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River could be put on the Atlantic Ocean at St. Marys, Ga. 

I thank you, Mr. Secretary. [Applause.] 
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Secretary Wilson. Congressman Smith, of Idaho, representing the 
governor of Idaho. Is Congressman Smith present? 

(No response.) 

Hon. George L. Baker, (mayor of Portland, Oreg.). Has he been 
authorized to represent Idaho here ? 

Secretary Wilson. The name I have here is Addison T. Smith. 

Mayor Baker. My reason for asking is that the governor of Idaho 
wired to the governor of Oregon to represent him at this conference. 
The governor of Oregon requested me to represent him at this con- 
ference, and asked me to cover both States, if someone else was not 
present; and if there is no one here from Idaho, I will endeavor to 
represent that State. 

Secretary Wilson. Is Congressman Smith present? 

A voice. Congressman Smith was present this morning. He had 
an important committee engagement this afternoon and has been 
detained. He will probably be here a little bit later. He was at 
the session during the entire morning. 

Secretary Wilson. May I suggest that we wait until he returns? 

Mayor Baker. I would suggest that we wait, and if Congressman 
Smith is not here later, I will cover both States when my time comes ; 
but I would like to suggest this : Inasmuch as we have come a long 
way to attend this conference and this is one of the most vital issues 
that confronts our country, and inasmuch as this gathering repre- 
sents more force than any other gathering that has ever assembled in 
America, I would respectfully suggest that we pay some attention to> 
this conference and stay on the job until we have solved the problem. 
[Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. Lieut. Gov. John G. Oglesby, of Illinois. 

ADDRESS OF LIEUT. GOV. JOHN G. OGLESBY, OF ILLINOIS. 

Mr. Secretary and Gentlemen: Owing to the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Gov. Lowden, at his direction I am here in response to your 
invitation to him to give a very brief summary of conditions in 
Illinois. 

While Illinois is primarily an agricultural State, still she produces 
one-fifth of the manufacturing produce of the United States. The 
condition existing in Illinois is, no doubt, the same as in other sec- 
tions of the country, and we may say it is as much psychological as 
material. It is the reaction, the natural sequence of unrest follow- 
ing the crisis and the slowness in reassuming normal conditions. 

Our republic in the past 18 months has become the greatest volun- 
tary autocracy of the world; our people have loyally acquiesced so 
long as the emergency existed in such centralization of authority, but 
now they feel there should be an end of so-called benevolent pater- 
nalism, and rightly so. [Applause.] 

As quickly as circumstances justify, let the child go forth from his 
father's house and seek his own fortunes. 

We face new conditions, new levels — we are Americans, naturally 
and unconsciously _ moving forward. We may stop temporarily, 
but only temporarily, for we persist in attaining what we seek to 
accomplish. 

Old comparisons can't be criterions for new conditions. We must 
admit and meet honestly the facts confronting us and stop trying to 
blind ourselves to actualities by doctrinarism. 
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The fundamental condition of industrial prosperity is industrial 
peace obtained by gradual confidence and cooperation. Conditions 
must be stabilized. We must cease living for to-day only. 

There is a natural hesitancy to begin work on a large scale under 
the present unsettled economic conditions. 

After receiving the invitation to be present here, Gov. Lowden 
tried, in so far as he could, to obtain the different views of manufac- 
turing industries, both from employers and employees, and, while 
we can comment without criticism or flattery, I feel that I should 
bring before this conference the summary of the views existing in 
Illinois. Consequently I present the following suggestions : 

1. It might be well if the prolific and continual creation of multi- 
farious boards and commissions, with their interference in private in- 
dustries and normal relation between employer and employee, should 
stop, and let the industries be again allowed to make their own ar- 
rangements for operations, etc. 

2. See that the propaganda of chimerical and putative theories of 
unjustified prosperity is no longer indulged in, but admit and meet 
the actual facts before us. 

3. That undue publicity and the magnifying of the importance 
of industrial disputes be stopped. 

4. Cease having one department of the Federal Government urge,, 
for instance, the reviving of private and public construction while, 
at the same time, another department of the Federal Government 
is making this difficult by increasing cost of transportation, etc. 

5. Announcement of a decision as to the future policy of railroads,, 
telephones, telegraphs, and express so we will know where we are, 
with a consequent begetting of confidence. 

6. The removal of the luxury tax, which practically means penal- 
izing a certain division of labor who are working in manufactories,, 
the output of which, under present legislation, comes in the category 
of luxuries. 

7. Now that the so-called informal war contracts have been legal- 
ized, to expedite at once, as Secretary Baker said this morning, the 1 
payment of the amounts due, which will bring to the different in- 
dividuals and to the pay roll the actual money. This will permit the- 
different industries to clean up salvage, pay their old bills, and b& 
in position to obtain capital from the banks for their normal re- 
quirements and permit resumption of peace work contracts. 

In the Chicago district there were about $250,000,000 worth of in- 
formal war contracts in the ordnance departments. This repre- 
sents about 70 per cent of the total of all contracts, and of this- 
amount $100,000,000 were in Illinois. I mean by this if the original 
contracts had been carried to completion, Illinois' industries would 
have received $100,000,000, but in their readjustment there probably 
will be disbursed $20,000,000. However, this in itself is a great sum 
and will help. 

8. It is about time to face facts, to recognize the actualities of life 
and quit fooling ourselves. Commodities should be permitted to 
take their natural course down the river of supply and demand. It 
might be a good idea if the Government would decide to take off 
the price on wheat, pocket the loss, if any, charging it up to the ex- 
penses of peace, and let wheat and pork come back to the natural 
law of supply and demand ; and 1 feel I know whereof I speak be- 
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cause I am myself an actual farmer. You can not expect lower cost 
of living with prices of wheat at $2.26 and hogs at $17.50. 

9. Perhaps from the industrial point of view — the actual working- 
man's point of view— the so-called Eochdale plan of England could 
be made of beneficial use in America. In Illinois there are at present 
80 of these stores and their work and results have been most sat- 
isfactory. 

Illinois has in the neighborhood of 800,000 wage earners. The 
present unsteady and outright employment affects about 50 per 
cent. The mines are only working approximately two days a week. 
Generally speaking there are in our State about 40,000 idle, of which 
10 per cent are perhaps women. Chicago, like all other large cities, 
is a temporary Mecca for the returned soldier and the itinerant labor- 
ing man. The records of the unemployed in Chicago show that 30 
per cent are not residents of this city, but are men who have drifted 
there for the time being. 

There are two general divisions of the returned soldiers in the 
matter of employment: (1) The one who has honestly advanced 
and is worthy of a better place in the industries than that which he 
left. (2) The one who is not so advanced except in his own mind, 
N but demands a promotion from his old position and is not content 
to take that which he left. 

The State's contemplated work for this year is primarily hard 
i'oads. A sixty million dollar bond issue, with a general scheme 
of 4,800 miles of hard roads, has been approved by our people. This 
year it is the plan of Gov. Lowden to proceed with the construction 
of about 600 miles, which will give employment to 5,000 men. The 
appropriations for building and repairs for the public institutions 
of the State for 1919-20 amount to $2,250,000, which will take care 
of another 3,000 men. We also have a tentative waterways appropri- 
ation, a plan which is depending upon the approval of the Secretary 
of War, and if such approval is received, another 1,000 men will be 
taken care of. As for the city of Chicago, its municipal representa- 
' tive is here, so I will not go into that. 

Now we hear a great deal, gentlemen, about the State's going to 
work on its improvements. The truth about the matter is that the 
prosperity that is to be lasting must emanate from the body politic 
and private industries and not entirely from the State and Nation. 
The State is ready and willing to proceed with its part, but the 
governor of Illinois has a stewardship's accounting to render to his 
people as in private business the officials of a corporation or industry 
render to its stockholders. If the State presents a certain program 
for approval to the people, assuring them that so many miles of hard 
roads will be built at such a price, or for a certain amount, and then 
if this contract is not kept the people will not continue to lend their 
enthusiastic support to such public improvements. If because of 
abnormal prices and conditions of the original program the State 
can not fulfill more than 75 per cent of the same, the people them- 
selves will prefer postponement of work rather than face reduction 
in mileage of roads. Roads are one of the greatest factors in econ- 
nomic life. There is one way to get this work started. If material 
men will reduce prices to fit normal conditions, at the same time 
making a just profit, meeting the State half way by making a price 
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the State can accept, it will proceed with its program of work, thereby 
assuring the steady volume of maximum output. The successful and 
economic operation of all industries is based upon volume. Some 
way must be devised for the general bringing down of the cdst of 
material. At present each industry is waiting on the other with a 
consequent result that nothing is accomplished. On the matter of 
stabilization of labor, a general board of investigation and determi- 
nation, chosen voluntarily from employer and employee from each 
class of industry under mandatory authority of the Government, 
might be feasible. I will not, however, go into this matter. I 
simply mention it in passing. If such boards be made up wholly 
and voluntarily from the different classified industries, sitting con- 
tinuously, . with a personnel in which faith and confidence is had, 
then their decisions will not only receive the unanimous support of 
labor — even though such decisions determine that wages shall be 
lowered — but labor itself will take care of the handling of the so- 
called bolshevism not being engendered into America. 

Speaking then generally as Iyhji^e — and I do not want to take 
any more of your time — we in ^l^ngjs do not feel there is any reason 
for blue pessimism or extravajjaji^flptimism if all concerned will 
strive honestly to work togethftn j^^neeting the problems confront- 
ing us, giving and taking where necessary. America has men, 
women, resources, money, and common sense. With the enlightened 
conservatism founded on the new brotherhood of man, the future 
holds no discouragement. 

Let's forget the temporary hysteria and the fear of the boogy 
man just around the corner, for after all to-day is the to-morrow of 
yesterday. 

Secretary Wilson. Mr. Charles Jewett, of Indiana, representing 
the governor. 

ADDRESS OF CHARLES W. JEWETT, MAYOR OF INDIANAPOLIS. 

Mr. Secretary, Governors, and Mayors: Gov. Goodrich extends 
to this conference his regrets on account of his inability to be present. 
The Indiana Legislature is at this time closing its session and the 
governor is necessarily detained on account of important legislative 
matters which demand his personal attention. Therefore he has ap- 
pointed me to appear at this meeting as a representative of the State 
of Indiana, as well as the city of Indianapolis. 

The industrial conditions in the State of Indiana, at this time, are 
not seriously alarming. The general condition of the State, while 
not on a prewar basis, nevertheless is gradually becoming adjusted. 

If I understand correctly the purpose of this conference, it is to 
hear reports relating to.local conditions with reference to labor, social 
and economic problems ; to hear such plans as have been adopted by 
the various States and cities for the relief of such serious conditions 
and problems as may exist, and to suggest and recommend such relief 
and assistance as the Federal Government may be able to give to 
the States and cities in the solution of their local problems. 

In anticipation of this conference. Gov. Goodrich sent question- 
naires to the county auditors, township trustees, county superintend- 
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ents, and city mayors of Indiana, designed to secure information re- 
lating to proposed work programs for the year 1919. Reports were 
received from 95 per cent of the county auditors, 60 per cent of the 
township trustees, 98 per cent of the county superintendents, and from 
90 per cent of the mayors of Indiana cities. These reports show that, 
in 1919 the State of Indiana proposes to expend $28,288,000 in the 
construction of new improvements. There is now in process of con- 
struction unfinished work aggregating more than $2,000,000. These 
items do not include the construction of roads. The State legisla- 
ture, during the present session, enacted a State highway law, under 
the provisions of which the most comprehensive road building pro- 
gram that the State has ever had will be put into execution. It is 
planned, during the year 1919, to expend $15,000,000 in road improve- 
ments, so that the total proposed expenditures of cities, towns, coun- 
ties, and the State in public improvements aggregate in excess of 
$45,288,000. This work program is extremely essential in the solu- 
tion of our industrial problem. 

On account of the cancellation of war contracts and the demobiliza- 
tion of the Army and Navy, the letrgbr- industrial centers of Indiana 
have a surplus of labor. This cohdM&n is not alarming at this time. 
However, the surplus of unemployed l&bor is expected to increase ma- 
terially as demobilization of soldiers progresses. The general indus- 
trial condition throughout the State, at this time, while abnormal as 
to number of unemployed, nevertheless is comparatively free of seri- 
ous social unrest, such as strikes and riots. In many of the larger 
cities the seed of bolshevism has been sown among the unemployed. 
It is difficult to determine how extensive this spirit of unrest has 
become. At the present time it is not sufficiently widespread to cause 
serious alarm. 

To meet the industrial problem in the larger cities of Indiana the 
various cities have well-defined programs for extensive public works. 
I believe it is of utmost importance that every unit of our Govern- 
ment from the cities and towns to the Federal Governemnt should un- 
dertake work programs to their fullest capacity, in order that buffer 
employment may be furnished for the absorption of surplus labor, and 
that private capital may be encouraged to become active again. I 
find in Indiana that there is a decided timidity on the part of private 
capital. This is especially true of investments in the building trade. 
This is accounted for by the fact that labor is extremely high and 
that materials are correspondingly costly. Investors feel that the 
price of labor and materials will greatly decrease in a very short 
time ; consequently it appears to them good business to defer private 
building programs until the prices of labor and materials are more 
advantageous to their investments. This idea is generally held by 
men engaged in the building trades. Since the cost of labor and 
building materials is relative to the cost of living necessities, luxuries, 
and almost every other commodity, it is not reasonable to presume that 
either labor or materials will be horizontally decreased. We can 
not expect the price of labor and materials to be decreased abruptly. 
It is more reasonable to presume that since the high prices of all 
commodities are relative, they will find a lower level in the readjust- 
ment gradually and not abruptly. "We know that during the war the 
price standard in every line of business activity was increased to a 
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very high level. Instead of maintaining the cost of living at a reason- 
ably low plane by governmental regulation and holding the cost of 
labor and war necessities to a relatively low plane with the cost of 
living, we regulated labor and munitions so far upward that all other 
commodities, including living necessities, mounted to the same high 
plane without delay. 

Therefore our problem now is not one of decreasing a few arti- 
cles or commodities which have risen far beyond the general scope of 
progress, but it is one of changing from an extremely high level the 
entire plane of commercial costs and prices. This is a problem which 
must be readjusted by a gradual and not an abrupt decline to a 
normal basis. So that private capital, which withholds itself from 
these great industrial problems at this time, is greatly jeopardizing 
its own interest by increasing the seriousness of a problem which 
certainly endangers the security of private capital. The investment 
of private capital on the present relative cost basis, even though 
that basis is abnormally high, will nevertheless participate in in- 
creased earnings, which likewise will be relative to the high cost of 
both labor and material. Private capital can not be expected to 
launch out in building projects so long as cities, counties, and States 
refuse to do the same. Therefore, it is essential to the reestablish- 
ment of confidence and to the encouragement of private capital that 
every unit of the Government should, by its building activity, en- 
deavor to stimulate the spirit of individual investment and thereby 
make " business as usual " a reality. Upon this policy the State of 
Indiana and the cities throughout the State will enter upon very 
comprehensive work programs for the roming year. 

Now, the Federal Government can greatly assist Indiana's work 
program. If we are to go on with the great program that we have 
for road building, the Federal Government must at once stabilize 
and reduce freight rates. [Applause.] The high freight rates on 
gravel, sand, cement, lime, stone, and other materials of a similar 
character are almost prohibitive. In some cases these rates have 
been increased by the Railroad Administration several hundred per 
cent and in one case as much as 1,000 per cent. The rates for build- 
ing materials should be stabilized. The rate to-day from Danville, 
111., to Indianapolis is $2 per ton for brick, while the rate for the 
same material from Brazil, Ind., to Indianapolis is $2.10 per ton. 
This is a discrimination against Indiana producers, which is unjust 
and discouraging to our local business. 

The Federal Government has asked us to carry on a large pro- 
gram of public improvements, therefore the Federal Government 
must take away such barriers as it has created, which stand in the 
way and retard local government from carrying out the Federal 
Government's recommendations in these matters. We must be able 
to move building materials rapidly and at a low freight rate, if we 
are to proceed with our work program. If the now prevailing high 
freight rates are not relieved it is extremely doubtful whether any 
substantial part of our great work program will be attempted. 

The War Department can materially assist large industrial cen- 
ters of Indiana, and I assume the same to be true all over the coun- 
try, by discharging returned soldiers at their local draft boards, in- 
stead of discharging them at some distant point, where they readily 
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congest in the large industrial centers. I believe it is true that in a 
great percentage of cases the man who ie discharged from the Army 
or Navy at a distant point from his home naturally goes to the larger 
industrial cities to secure work instead of returning to his home 
community. This means that when his money is exhausted and he 
has found no employment he becomes dissatisfied and finds himself 
in a desperate situation, hundreds of miles from his home and 
friends, and without either employment or finances. This condition 
is not conducive to the best mental attitude for a man who has will- 
ingly risked his life for his country. The condition can be easily 
prevented by returning the soldier to his local community for dis- 
charge, where he will be among his admiring friends. 

The Federal Government can assist local industrial conditions by 
taking its hands off and releasing its control of quasi-public and 
private business as soon as is consistent with the business welfare 
of the country. The war is at an end. Private business will adjust 
itself if given a free hand to work out its own salvation. In this re- 
adjustment the Federal Government must cooperate in every possible 
*way. 

During the time we were engaged in war, individuals as well as 
business concerns assumed with eagerness every obligation that was 
placed upon them. These war burdens were calculated and dis- 
charged as a part of the cost of war. While we were in the war we 
did not count the cost, but willingly sacrificed to meet the over- 
whelming demands that were thrust upon us. We were willing then 
to obligate ourselves for more Liberty Bonds, War Saving Stamps, 
and contributions of all kinds than we actually could afford ; we were 
willing to keep our business organizations intact and in operation 
for the benefit of war productions, irrespective of profit ; in short, no 
matter how extravagant the cost, we were willing to meet it because 
war was at our door. Now we are at peace. We must remember that 
peace has its price as well as war. Individuals and industries must 
demonstrate the same kind of patriotism and willingness to assume 
the obligations of peace that they were willing to assume as obliga- 
tions of war. We were willing to pay the most extreme prices for 
war ; certainly peace is more valuable to us and we should be willing 
now to pay the price that it demands. If the business men of this 
country will adopt as a part of their industrial policy a program of 
employment that will carry on their pay rolls a substantial number 
of men who have returned from the service, thousands upon thou- 
sands of positions will be available for the men who fought for the 
country. A. vast amount of the soldier employment could be pro- 
vided in this way and the burden distributed so universally that it 
would fall lightly upon all shoulders. Municipal government should 
give preference in filling positions to returned soldiers and sailors. 
The same should be true of all other units of government at this 
time. 

Mr. Secretary, I have submitted what I believe to be the economic 
and industrial problem confronting the State of Indiana and the 
city of Indianapolis. I have also set forth our plans which are in full 
harmony with suggestions made by your department for meeting 
these problems. And finally I have pointed out the practical ways 
in which the Federal Government can cooperate with us and assist 
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us in carrying out our work program, which must be the solution 
in the establishment of our industrial equilibrium. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. Gov. Harding, of Iowa. Is Gov. Harding 
here ? 

(No response.) 

Secretary Wilson. Apparently he is not present, for the moment. 
Lieut. Gov. Huffman, of Kansas, will address the conference. 

ADDRESS OF LIEUT. GOV. CHARLES S. HUFFMAN, OF KANSAS. 

Mr. Secretary and Gentlemen of the .Conference : Kansas, as 
you all know, is an agricultural State, and as she prospers in an ag- 
ricultural way, she is able to take, care of the labor situation. 

After receiving an invitation to attend this conference, I inter- 
viewed our State Labor Commissioner, and also the president of the 
State Federation of Labor. I learned that the Labor Commissioner, 
about the 1st of the year, sent out a letter to all of the employers over 
the State, asking them for information relative to the number of men 
employed in their plants, how many additional men could be em- 
ployed from the men returned home from the Army, and how many 
they would be able to care for. He received a great many replies, 
and they were very satisfactory. The employers that answered his 
letter I think said in almost every instance, that they would be able 
to take care of a few more than they were employing in their plants — • 
whether it was a flouring mill, a packing plant, an oil refinery or 
whatever kind of industry it might be. 

The president of the State Federation of Labor said that steps 
were being taken to bring about a better understanding between the 
employees and employer, in adjusting their differences. 

Our agricultural interests, of course, are large. We have the 
largest acreage of wheat that was ever sown in the State. The pros- 
pects are the brightest for a good crop. If we have what we term 
out in Kansas " good luck," Kansas ought to produce from one hun- 
dred and seventy-five to two hundred million of bushels of wheat 
this coming year, and will require an additional amount of labor 
to care for the harvest. In normal times we have to import labor 
during the harvest time to care for harvesting and thrashing the 
grain. This year perhaps we will have to import a larger number 
than at any previous time. Very few of the boys who went into the 
service from Kansas have returned. They are largely in the Thirty- 
fifth Division, the Eighty-ninth Division, and the Forty-second 
Division in France. When these boys come home we expect to be 
able to absorb all the labor that will be available from the muster- 
ing out of those who are now in the service. I am speaking more 
especially of the soldiers that come from the farms. We can employ 
much more labor on the farms during the spring and the summer 
that is needed now. 

In our mining district I look for a surplus of labor. I do not look 
for a surplus in the. other industries, such as the packing plants, the 
oil fields and in the mills. Our mines are working at this time in 
a satisfactory way; but the information comes that many of them 
expect to decrease the number of days that they work per week. In 
that way, perhaps, there will be enough labor, but as new labor comes 
into the field asking for work, there will be a surplus. 
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As a whole, however, I wish to say, Mr. Secretary, that the situa- 
tion in Kansas is very satisfactory at this time. 

I wish to say to you in conclusion that all the agencies that Kansas 
has are ready and willing to cooperate with you and with the Fed- 
eral Government in working out these problems of reconstruction. 
[Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. Gov. Stanley, of Kentucky. 

ADDRESS OP GOV. AUGUSTUS O. STANLEY, OF KENTUCKY. 

Mr. Secretary and Gentlemen of the Conference : It seems to 
me that you are confronted here with a dual problem: First, the 
employment of those who will be thrown out of work by the return 
of enlisted men or temporarily unemployed by the readjustment of 
industrial conditions; the second is that the nominally high wage 
received by those wh6 have employment is in many instances inade- 

?uate to supply the necessaries of life on account of the high price 
or those necessaries. To what extent the high cost of the necessaries 
of life — and I use that expression in contradistinction to high cost 
of living, which is a too general term — to what extent the high cost of 
the necessaries of life is dependent and attributable to the scarcity 
of those necessities is a vital question which neither the political 
economists nor the Bureau of Statistics has yet solved. If the high 
cost of those things which are necessary is due to their scarcity, to the 
demand of the world for food and raiment on account of the lack 
of productive enterprises in the world, then the key to the situation is, 
stimulation of agricultural activities; and I believe that every man, 
whether in uniform or out of it, that can be gotten to the land, should 
be sent to the land without delay. [Applause.] 

In Kentucky we have the same conditions that you have elsewhere 
in mining sections — and Kentucky has developed (the eastern part 
of Kentucky especially) into a great mining community. We have 
the same troubles on a lesser scale that you have in Ohio and in 
Pennsylvania and in Illinois and in industrial centers, but there is a 
demand for every pound of pork that can be produced. There is a 
demand for every bushel of corn and every grain of wheat and for 
every other article of foodstuff. Every man that knows how to 
handle a spade or plow and has an acre of ground waiting for it in 
this vital time should get to that acre, should get to that plow and 
to that spade in time to make a crop this year; and when you have 
produced the cotton and the corn and the beef and pork that are 
necessary to feed the laboring masses, then you can adjust prices. 

But you can never reduce wages until you have a corresponding 
reduction in the essential things for which those wages are paid, and 
the only way to reduce those prices is to produce a greater quantity, 
and in the main the law of supply and demand will settle the 
question. 

I am heartily in favor of allowing natural forces, natural laws, 
and natural conditions to settle these things. I believe that the 
business men of the United States know more about business than 
all the congresses and all the governors and all the legislatures com- 
bined. [Applause.] I believe that the farmers of the United States 
know more about farming than all the senates and congresses and 
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legislatures combined; I believe that. the men who are operating the 
railroads know more about the control of their great transportation 
systems than all the public officials combined. [Applause.] And I 
believe the quicker we give to natural forces, to untrammeled indus- 
trial enterprises and untrammeled agricultural activities free rein, 
the quicker the American people are released to the solution of their 
own problems, the better it will be ; and I believe that now is the time 
when we should have no fear that enlisted men, either here or abroad, 
will affect the labor market. 

It is not a good financial policy to maintain the price of labor by 
keeping any laborer out of the opportunity to work, because per- 
chance he may not have a job waiting for him here that minute. I 
believe that every intelligent worker, I believe that every intel- 
ligent plowboy, I believe that every intelligent mechanic to-day will 
find something to do, and that increased production will settle 
this high cost of living; and that the only solution for it, the 
only permanent solution for it, is the natural solution for it, and 
in the production of those things that are natural ; the return now, 
in the proper season, of the agriculturist to the land is the vital 
and crying necessity of the hour. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. I am advised that Gov. Cornwell, of West 
Virginia, will be unable to be present to-morrow morning, and as 
West Virginia is very low on the alphabetical list, the suggestion is 
made that we hear from West Virginia at this time. If there is 
no objection, I will call on Gov. Cornwell at this time. 



Mr. Secretary: I take it that you and the gentlemen who are 
here are not interested in our theories about the Government or our 
theories about business. I take it that you want to know what the 
actual industrial and labor conditions are in the respective States 
and what we have in prospect or what program we have to take 
care of them until conditions have readjusted themselves. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Our State, sir, is largely a producing State, a State which pro- 
duces raw materials. Ninety millions of tons of coal per annum, 
more than three hundred billion feet of natural gas, many mil- 
lions of barrels of oil and a very great deal of lumber are pro- 
duced in our State. The situation there in the State to-day, sir, 
from the labor standpoint, is not very good. We have approximately 
100,000 people engaged in the coal mining industry, directly and 
indirectly — 80,000 odd actual miners. Less than half of that num- 
ber, sir, are at work. Many of the mines are closed entirely and 
some of them running only two or three days a week. The out- 
look, sir, is not very good. The coal-mining people with whom I 
have talked — the operators — have said to me they were unable to 
make contracts with the men who were their customers prior to 
the war, because those customers believed that the price of coal 
would be very much lower after a while. They have told me that 
if the Railroad Administration, which, as I understand, purchases 
something like 33^ per cent of all the coal consumed in the country, 
were to indicate that it was willing to buy coal under present prices 
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and would make contracts for it, they believed they could contract 
with a great many manufacturers who were their regular customers 
prior to the war. 

So far as the manufacturers are concerned, there is not so much un- 
employment, because many of our industries in the State are glass 
manufacturers, and manufacturers of other things, which were vir- 
tually suspended during the war, and they have taken up their work 
and there is not so much unemployment in the manufacturing line. 

In the lumber business there is more unemployment — not a very 
.great deal of it yet, but there bids fair to be more. We have avail- 
able in the State something like $13,000,000 for road work dur- 
ing the present coming year. That, however, is money appropriated 
by the State, together with what Federal aid we have got, and voted 
by counties and magisterial districts as bond issues. The difficulty, 
however, lies in the fact that in many counties and districts a specific 
amount was voted for the purpose of building a certain number of 
miles of road and that money was voted prior to the war and based 
upon an estimate of what the roads would cost according to prewar 
conditions ; and some of our county and district officers have, there- 
fore, hesitated undertaking the construction of roads because they 
can not build much more than half the mileage estimated, and that 
was a condition in the bond issue, that so many dollars were to be 
voted for so many miles of road. That condition will be worked 
out and solved in some way. 

Now, our legislature has appropriated about a million dollars for 
public buildings. Unfortunately that money is not available until 
July 1. However, I propose to ask our State Board of Control, 
under whose supervision this matter comes, to make contracts imme- 
diately with the hope that the contractors can finance their arrange- 
ments and begin the work prior to the time when the State's money is 
actually available. So we have, sir, a great deal of unemployment up 
there, and the outlook, I might frankly say, in the coal fields is not 
the best. The operators to-day are carrying their men. Many have 
sold their liberty bonds, some of them at a sacrifice (because I sup- 
pose, as probably is true in other States, there are some people seek- 
ing to buy those up at a bargain) , but they are carrying their men 
hoping that conditions will get better and that the Government 
through the Eailroad Administration will take such steps that the 
people who have been their customers heretofore will reach the con- 
clusion that the- price of coal will not go down to a minimum, and 
that they will begin to place their orders and that that will bring 
back a revival of the coal industry. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. Gov. Pleasant, of Louisiana. 

ADDRESS OF GOV. RUFFIN G. PLEASANT, OF LOUISIANA. 

Mr. Secretary and Gentlemen : Speaking first of the attitude of 
labor and in fact of citizens generally in the State of Louisiana 
toward our American institutions, both National and State, I should 
say that that attiude is wholly satisfactory and extremely patriotic. 
I would also say that, generally speaking, the labor conditions in 
Louisiana are fairly good. 
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We are the second State in the Union in the production of lumber, 
and I know of no great labor uneasiness or unrest among the lumber 
people of our State at this time. 

We rank about fourth in the production of oil, and I know of no 
disturbances among the people who are engaged in the oil industries 
of our State. 

We rank first in the production of sulphur, and there are no labor 
troubles in that industry in Louisiana. 

As to shipyards, there are several that are located in our State, 
and I know of no serious unrest among the laboring people who are 
working at these plants. 

Our principal difficulty in the State of Louisiana, for the past sev- 
eral months, has been in the shortage of labor rather than in an over- 
supply. This is particularly true in the agricultural sections. We 
are essentially an agricultural State, as the lieutenant governor of 
Illinois said about his great Commonwealth. There is not a foot of 
land in the State of Louisiana that is not cultivable, but we have run 
short of labor on our great sugar cane, rice, and cotton fields because 
of the draft. We have done the best we could to harvest our crops, 
and although thousands upon thousands of tons of cane have been 
lost because of inability to get plenty of labor to harvest it before the 
winter season came on, and although we have lost thousands upon 
thousands of bags of rice, and cotton is still standing in the fields on 
account of the lack of supply of labor, the agricultural interests of 
Louisiana are in good shape. 

Now, our State government has been, for the last two or three 
years, looking out as best it could for the very times that have come 
on us now. I mean by that that we have been enacting laws and 
doing everything that we possibly could to stimulate public enter- 
prise as well as private enterprise in the State. We have erected a 
number of large State-owned grain elevators and cotton warehouses 
and new docks at the port of New Orleans, and we are now engaged in 
cutting a great canal from the Mississippi River to Lake Pontchar- 
train, a canal that will be 33 feet deep and will accommodate any 
ship that comes to the city of New Orleans. We are doing this not 
only because we believe it is essential to public enterprise, and to the 
future of our great State and the port of New Orleans, but in order 
that we may furnish employment to the laboring men in that great 
city. 

We are also pushing the good-roads movement in our State. We 
have voted great bond issues. Not only has the State done so as a 
sovereign, but the people of the various parishes — you call them 
counties in your State — have voted large bond issues for the improve- 
ment of roads. In every way that we can think of we have been pre- 
paring for what we believe will be a great revival of commerce as 
soon as the peace pact is signed and the nations of the world become 
stabilized. We are looking forward to a great merchant marine, and 
we hope that there will be a great merchant marine created for the 
United States. We look for a large trade to come down the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries, and expect that New_ Orleans, which 
is now, in normal times, the second port of the United States, will 
continue to flourish more and more in the future. 
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Like the representative from Arizona, and other representatives 
here who have spoken about the returning soldiers and sailors being 
furnished farms and homes, we are deeply interested in that move- 
ment in the State of Louisiana also, and we have gotten behind it 
with all the force that we can possibly muster; and I wish to say to 
my good friend from Arizona that we already have a Nile in America 
and do not have to make a Nile of the Colorado. The lower Missis- 
sippi is regarded as the Nile of this country, and we believe that it is* 
richer by far than the lands of the African Nile. We have many 
projects which we wish to offer to the Government for the settling of 
soldiers and sailors in our State, and we will do anything we possibly 
can to further that great movement. 

I wish to say, in conclusion, that there has not been a soldier or 
sailor returned to the State of Louisiana that I know of who has not 
gotten his job back or who has not been furnished with a new one. 
We propose to take care of all our boys who come back home. 

I thank you, Mr. Secretary. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. Gov. Milliken, of Maine. 

ADDRESS OF GOV. CARL E. MILLIKEN, OF MAINE. 

Mr. Secretary: Those vacation folks who go to Florida in the 
winter time come to Maine in the summer. We have no official board 
on internal improvement, but I wish to say that those who come to 
our State rely on good New England cooking and the winds that 
blow from the Atlantic for their health. 

We have no labor problem at the present time in Maine, no non- 
employment. The only problem we have now is the question of 
getting back the boys from the front in time to take the jobs we 
have waiting for them. There is no trouble about their getting jobs 
once they have come back. We have projects under way in our 
State, through the cooperation of the Federal Government and the 
State and city governments and towns, for road building amounting 
to about $10,000,000 for this year and next, that should be sufficient 
to cushion the temporary shortage in employment during the read- 
justment period. I do not believe there is any problem beyond that 
time. I believe that the situation that will exist a year from now 
will be a shortage of labor rather than anything else. 

We feel that if there is anything needed beyond this cushioning 
process it is some reassurance to business — that is, to the employers 
of labor — rather than taking care of labor itself. We believe that 
its situation is going to be all right ; but we believe it will help take 
away a little of the retarding effect that is now in the minds of men 
in charge of business itself if they can be assured that economy will 
rule in governmental expenditures — that is, the Government, both 
Federal and State, will return as fast as possible to a prewar basis 
and will withdraw as fast as possible the interference with business 
conditions which was necessary in war time, but which is at best a 
retarding influence in time of peace. In other words, if we can have 
or use this unusual expenditure of public money for public improve- 
ments now to cushion the shock of transition and have the Govern- 
ment get back as rapidly as possible to a prewar basis in the matter 
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of expenditures and interference with private business we believe 
that the future is all right. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. Gov. Harrington, of Maryland. 

ADDRESS OF GOV. EMERSON C. HARRINGTON, OF MARYLAND. 

Mr. Secretary and Gentlemen of the Conference : The situation, 
from a labor standpoint, in Maryland is satisfactory. So far there 
has not been any labor shortage, but just the reverse, in Maryland. 

We have a very efficient representative of the Federal Department 
of Labor, a labor agent at Baltimore, and he has been very effective 
in placing those who have come back in the positions which were suit- 
able to them. I understood from him last night that he had placed 
during the last month. some 13,000 persons 'who had returned or 
who had been connected with war industries and other employment 
that had ceased, at an average expenditure of 42 cents per man. 
I believe, based upon my knowledge of the statistics, that we are 
coming closely to a reduction of this labor shortage, and perhaps 
there may soon be a surplus of labor with us, but such has not been 
the conditions so far. 

I think it is very important that the National Government and 
all the agencies which it controls, on the one hand, and the State and 
the municipalities in the iState, on the other, should endeavor to 
begin the work which they propose to do in the coming year as rapidly 
as possible. The danger which I see in this situation is simply this, 
that a great many of the business people who are contemplating 
making contracts and engaging in work are of the impression that a 
month from now . or two months from now both labor and material 
will be cheaper. Now, certainly if the State and the municipalities 
and the Government act upon the same principle and fail to make 
their contracts and begin the work under the same strained circum- 
stances private capital and those who are engaged in private enter- 
prise are equally justified in doing the same thing. 

In my opinion it is a lack of confidence, therefore, on the part of 
those connected with the Government as well as the private indi- 
vidual. I, for one, do not expect to see any great reduction either 
in the price of material or the price of labor for some time to come. 
I believe both will get back somewhat to a normal situation, but I 
do not believe there is going to be that great reduction which some 
of us expect to see either in the price of material or in the price of 
labor; and I, for one, speaking for myself, do not wish to see things 
go back to the old conditions they were once in. I do not believe 
they will ever go back to those old conditions, and I do not believe 
they ought to go back to the old conditions. [Applause.] 

Therefore, feeling that way and believing as I do, Mr. Secretary, 
that this country of ours, unless history fails to repeat itself, is 
destined, at least, for a decade to come, to enjoy the highest pros- 
perity that it has ever enjoyed ; I believe individual States and all 
municipalities ought to have confidence and begin their public im- 
provements at once and that all the States and municipalities ought 
to do it anyway, to show to the private individual that the Govern- 
ment, States, and municipalities have confidence in the future and 
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will begin these contemplated works so as to give employment in 
making the necessary improvements. 

In our State, the principal public work which we engage in > or 
can engage in, that employs much labor, is the building of our public 
roads. Of course, during the war we have had practically no road 
work done. Likewise the great city of Baltimore, which had- a 
program of improvement in buildingj so far as its streets and build- 
ings are concerned, will perhaps engage on a two-year program to be 
completed within the coming year, which, on account of the war, 
could not be done before. 

I believe that the State and cities ought to undertake this work 
now principally for the reason of employing the surplus labor which 
may come from the boys coming back, or otherwise from the cessa- 
tion of war industries, so as to furnish employment until private 
capital can take over the situation and things come back to normal 
times ; in other words, to take care of the situation until normal times 
occur. As far as our State is concerned, I believe that every soldier 
who returns will be properly taken care of. There has been a 
propaganda in Baltimore and all over our State that has for its 
object the placing by concerns of all kinds, on the outside of their 
buildings or windows, sign or statement or star which would indi- 
cate that they would take back everyone — every boy who had gone 
into the service, and would give him back his old place when he 
returned. 

But a great many of the boys will not want their old places, and 
the danger I see in part, and what we fear in Maryland, and what 
I understand is the experience, is that the great difficulty will be to 
get the boys to go back to the farms — the boys who came from the 
farms. That I understand is the great problem, and unfortunately 
it seems to be the case that the boys who come from the farm — a 
great many of them — do not seem to be anxious to return to the 
farm. However, a great many of those who have come from the 
cities want to go into the country, and I therefore sincerely hope, 
and we are prepared to stand back of that, that the plan will be 
adopted of giving Secretary Lane the means of furnishing farms 
for all those boys in the service who desire to go into farming or go 
into agricultural pursuits. Believing, therefore, these situations 
will take care of themselves, the labor situation is not bothering us 
in Maryland at this time. 

I want to come back, Mr. Secretary, to the remarkable speech which 
you made this morning. [Applause.] Summing up as it does, with 
me, the correct principle which would cover the labor situation, 
meeting the situation fairly and squarely, with fairness to labor, and 
at the same time with firmness ; stating that this Government of ours 
will not submit to bolshevism of any kind on the one hand; but at 
the same time, having due regard to the labor situation in our 
country. It is a remarkable document, sir, and I for one do not 
want to take my seat without expressing the hope that the speech 
which you made this morning may be spread broadcast over the 
country. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. Gov. Sleeper, of Michigan. 
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ADDRESS OF GOV. ALBERT E. SLEEPER, OF MICHIGAN. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : Michigan, as you know, is a 
diversified State, being engaged in mining, lumbering, farming, and 
manufacturing. I think we have, perhaps, in Michigan, some of the 
largest copper mines in this country. The copper conditions have 
been described by the gentleman from Arizona, and they are not, at 
the present time, in very good shape. I understand they have cut 
down the hours lately, and in one case I notice by the papers they 
have cut the wages, and in several mines they have stopped entirely, 
although it is not as serious as that in our district. Iron mines, of 
which there are a great many, are still working without any reduc- 
tion. In fact, with the exception'of a little cut in the copper mines, 
I do not think there has been any reduction of wages in the State of 
Michigan. 

We have a large and growing city in Detroit, and probably there 
are to-day 25,000 people out of employment. This is from 10,000 
to 15,000 more than the usual number. There is always more or less 
unemployment in large cities. Of course, there is probably no city 
in the United States where there were as many skilled mechanics 
as there were in the city of Detroit and its suburbs. Naturally the 
Government came there for a great deal of that work which has to 
be done by fine mechanics, and they had a great many war contracts, 
and their passing from the war contracts into the natural course of 
business has been arranged without much trouble. We have not had 
a strike in the State of Michigan during the war period. I do not 
believe that we will have any. I know of none. We expect both 
the employer and the employee to use good common sense and avoid 
any such thing. 

At the present time we could use a great deal more labor upon our 
farms than we have. There is one trouble with the boys coming 
back from the war, and that is the fact that they naturally drift to 
the manufacturing cities. They have heard of the large pay that 
has obtained and think " possibly we may get a little of that." We 
have plenty of opportunity for the boys we have sent over, especiallly 
on our farms and in the manufacturing cities. The only fear that 
we have is that, with the demobilization of the troops from other 
States, they will flock there. 

We have one concern in a suburban city that is going to put up a 
thousand houses, and there is an opportunity and demand for an- 
other thousand to be put up. The furniture business, in which Grand 
Kapids is largely interested, is in good condition and, on a whole, I 
think the State of Michigan is in fairly good condition, with a few 
exceptions. I have a telegram that I am going to read, written by 
a manufacturer in the paper business. We have a great many in- 
dustries of different kinds, and perhaps it is perfectly natural that 
they could not all be in good shape. This manufacturer, in referring 
to the conference which we are now holding, states that the paper 
mills can not get orders at living prices and that they are unable to 
, operate more than half time. This is working a terrible hardship 
on the men, and there should be some way out of the difficulty by 
establishing a reasonable price basis to protect labor and prevent 
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ruinous competition, and some agreement should be worked out to 
insure the greatest employment possible at the present wage standard. 

Now, with two or three exceptions, in the case of the paper mills, 
I have not had any complaint. You can see what they say. I do 
not believe that the standard of wages has been reduced in Michigan 
at all. The State is going to vote very soon upon the question of 
expending $50,000,000 for good roads, and I believe it will carry. 
That, together with Government aid and such aid as will come from 
our counties, will make an expenditure this year of something like 
$25,000,000. This will help some, and there is going to be a fairly 
good lot of large buildings put up in the State. The State itself 
is now about to contract for a building costing a million dollars, 
and there is to be considerable building in the city. 

A gentleman — I forget the city he was from — brought up a ques- 
tion that has been referred to me, and that is the increased rates by 
the railroad authorities in the matter of road transportation, on road 
sand and gravel in making roads. The rate on this material has been 
advanced about four times what it was expected to be or what it has 
been heretofore. That will make a great deal of difference in build- 
ing State roads. I do not say but that the railroads should have more 
money ; I do not know but that they have been carrying it at less than 
they ought ; I am not going to question the rate, but the fact that it 
is so much higher than it has been heretofore has complicated matters 
so far as road building is concerned in many cases. 

Taking it as a whole, Michigan is in good shape to take care of the 
soldiers she sent (and she sent a great many), and I expect that 
everyone will be given the same place that he had when he left. A 
great many of these boys coming back will take those places, but a 
great many will also look for something better. We have plenty of 
work for any soldier or anyone we sent away, if we do not get too 
many from other States. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. Mr. Gardiner, representing the governor of 
Minnesota. 

ADDRESS OF JOHN P. GARDINER, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR OF THE STATE OF 

MINNESOTA. 

Mr. Secretary and Gentlemen of the Conference: The gover- 
nor of Minnesota sends his regrets that he is unable to be here him- 
self, due to the fact that the legislature is in session and he could not 
get away. 

In regard to the unemployment situation in Minnesota, the busi- 
ness conditions, and labor troubles, I want to say that so far as labor 
troubles are concerned at the present time we have not any. I am 
also pleased to be able to state that during the war period we had 
very little trouble on account of labor disputes or strikes, outside of 
the great street car strike that we had in the month of October and 
again in December of 1917. 

The State of Minnesota is largely an agricultural State, but is 
more and more becoming a manufacturing State, and along those 
lines, of course, industries are going to grow and we are going to 
have larger centers of industry and naturally labor disputes will 
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probably become more prevalent. But I believe in this reconstruc- 
tion period and the readjustment period between capital and labor, 
if the business men of our country and the employers of our country 
would try to secure the confidence of their employees, call them into 
their offices by representative committees, and place their cards face 
up on the table with their employees, we would have very little chance 
and very little cause to complain of labor disputes. The employer of 
labor believes he is entitled — and justly so — to a certain amount of 
interest on his investment, and labor, on the other hand, which is the 
only product it has for sale — believes it is entitled to a fair reward 
for its labor and work. 

Minnesota has had returned to its borders and within its borders, 
about 12,000 of the boys that went into the service. Out of those 
12,000 there have been 4,674 of them returned to their former posi- 
tions. The remaining number of that 12,000, outside of about 800, 
have been given positions in other branches of labor and industry. 
This information I have received from the United States Employ- 
ment Service, which is doing good work in Minnesota, and we hope it 
will be continued. The situation in Minnesota is just parallel to the 
situation as stated by the governor of Michigan. We find that in 
the larger cities, the three large cities, especially the Twin Cities, 
which are the gateways to the northwest, the boys from the farms 
and from other States that have to be reached through the gateways, 
stop at the Twin Cities and cause possibly a congestion in unem- 
ployment. We hope to be able to alleviate that situation. 

However, as spring approaches, the great trouble in the building 
line is what we are confronted with, and while I am on this point, I 
want to read a letter that I received from the secretary of the 
Builders' Exchange, who is also the secretary of the Employers' 
Association of the State of Minnesota. It is written under date of 
February 28: 

Mr. J. P. Gardinek, 

Commissioner of Labor and Industries, 

St. Paul, Mintn. 

Dear Sir: Complying with your request relative to our opinion in regard to 
the employment question in Minnesota. 

There should be considerable work if we can simply establish confidence in 
the minds of the people of the northwest. We can not hope to do this, however, 
if prices continue to increase. The feeling is that the labor organizations can 
do more than any other one group to establish confidence and that instead 
of doing their part to that end they are working in the opposite direction by 
continuing demands for increase of wages, ranging in many cases as high as 
33J per cent over the scale of last year. 

I inclose herewith copy pi letter which I wrote the other day to Mr. Franklin 
T. Miller, who is directing the Government's problem of publicity in the con- 
struction lines. You are at liberty to quote not only this letter but the letter 
which I wrote to Mr. Miller. 

It is my firm conviction that if the labor organizations fail to recognize their 
responsibility in this matter the employment problem will grow in the wrong 
direction and from the ranks of the unemployed will be recruited forces which 
would be detrimental to the interests of every citizen whether they be em- 
ployer or employee. Because I happen to be connected with business organiza- 
tions, please do not think that I have looked upon this question from that 
standpoint alone. I am very sincere in what I say, because it is the only con- 
clusion which I have been able to arrive at after talking with many people 
and reading much on the subject. 
Very sincerely, 

A. M. Williams, Secretary. 
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The letter he wrote Mr. Miller, under date of February 26, 1919, as 
secretary of this organization, is as follows : 

" As secretary of this organization I have followed very closely 
the articles which have emanated from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor on the subject of the revival of business and the solv- 
ing of the employment question. 

" I have noted very carefully the many suggestions relative to the 
things which ought to be done in order to establish a feeling of con- 
fidence so that the great field of construction of various kinds might 
go forward. I have read with much interest the various bulletins 
issued by the department and have expected from day to day to 
have the department speak on a subject which, in my opinion, has 
more to do, and will have more to do than any other, with the ques- 
tion of whether or not the year 1919 will see the business revival in 
the construction fields which we are all looking f o'r, namely, a recom- 
mendation from the department that labor organizations of the coun- 
try do their share toward establishing a feeling of confidence by 
ceasing to make demands, almost without limit, for higher wages. 
In this city demands for increase in wages in some of the trades run 
as high as 33$ per cent and 42 per cent over the scale fixed by agree- 
ment during the past year." 

I just read that letter and the extract from Mr. Williams's letter 
to Mr. Miller in order that you might get the viewpoint of the em- 
ployers as it relates to the present conditions, due to the reconstruc- 
tion period. Mr. "Williams also told me the day I left that the plas- 
terers, for instance, had served 48 hours' notice on the builders' ex- 
change of their intention to demand a six-hour day and. a dollar an 
hour, with double time for overtime for the remaining two hours if 
they worked eight hours, which would give them $10 a day. How- 
ever, gentlemen, that is up to them. 

Now, I want to say this, as my own personal expression and view : 
I believe, and I think every American citizen that is breathing the 
breath of life in this country to-day and all of those who are inter- 
ested in our Government (with the exception of those who are al- 
ways against the Government), has enough confidence in the brains 
and the intelligence of business, labor, American genius, and the 
Government, whether it be Federal, State, or municipal, to be able 
to cope with the situation as they meet it, no matter how strenuous 
or complicated. They met the emergency prior to the war and when 
the war was on, and we are going to meet it again. 

Is it not true that, after all is said and done, the good old rule of 
supply and demand is going to be a great factor in the settlement 
of all of these troubles and the adjustment under this reconstruc- 
tion period ? In fact, I have much confidence that it- will be. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Secretary Wilson. May I ask a question of the conference ? What 
is the will of the conference with regard to adjournment for the 
evening? It is now past 4.30, and I am advised that the governor of 
New Hampshire, Gov. Bartlett, will not be able to be here to-morrow. 
If he is to be heard he ought to be heard this evening, and if it is 
the intention to adjourn shortly, I would call upon Gov. Bartlett, if . 
there is no objection, now, as his name does not appear on the list 
until three or four sections down. 
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Mayor Baker. Mr. Secretary, may I ask at this time, in the event 
"we fail to get through — for example, we will not be able to take up 
our program to-morrow as expected — can we not stay on the job 
until we get it finished ? 

Secretary Wilson. I do not know of anything that would stand 
in the way of that. 

A voice. We have done considerable work this afternoon 

Mayor Baker. We have heard a lot of conversation, but we have 
not heard anything yet. 

Another voice. I move, after hearing the governor of New 
Hampshire, that we adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 

(The motion was duly put and carried.) 

Secretary Wilson. Gov. Bartlett, of New Hampshire. 



Mr. Secretary and Gentlemen of the Conference: After the 
nattering introduction of the gentleman from Oregon, I speak with 
some diffidence. [Laughter.] 

I am reminded by the situation of what Mark Twain once said, " I 
do not care what you say as long as you express it in a few words." 

Our small State has very little to offer that may aid you gentlemen 
or you, Mr. Secretary. In the southern part of our State we have 
great textile manufactories — one of them, the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Co., being, as I understand it, the largest in the world. We 
are making goods from your cotton in the South and we desire to 
go on to greater prosperity with you in this partnership, but just now 
business is somewhat slack and our mills are running from 60 to 90 
per cent of their capacity. 

There are a few small manufacturing interests in our State which 
are suffering because of the need of the capital, Mr. Secretary, which 
is now tied up on account of the delay, necessary, I assume, on the 
part of the Government in settling some of those informal contracts 
which Secretary Baker referred to. If this capital does not come 
soon, some of these small concerns may be obliged to fail. They can 
not start up and employ labor as we would like to have them do until 
they get this money from the Government. I think this situation 
prevails in many States and that it should be given early and serious 
attention. 

Just now we are having the usual misgiving which arises over a 
session of the legislature when attempts are made to reduce the hours 
of labor in the textile plants. This year it is a movement to reduce 
the hours from 54 to 48. While this, is going on our manufacturing 
establishments are in a temportary state of hesitation. 

We also have in our State complaints about the high price of 
coal, because, I am told, the boats, which are retained in some way 
by the Government with a fixed water rate, can not go into the usual 
competition with all-rail coal and thereby reduce the price to our 
consumers which usually results from such competition. The Gov- 
ernment should remove its arbitrary water rates, release the boats to 
their private owners and thereby permit competition and lower coal 
prices. 

114099—19 6 
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We have much lumber in the northern part of our State and the 
industry is somewhat stagnant just now. I am told they, too, are 
waiting for the Government to release their capital which is tied 
up in the informal contracts already referred to. 

Gov. Milliken referred to the internal improvements in his State. 
The only thing that has been done in our State recently which is 
claimed to have improved things internally is the legislating out of 
existence of our breweries. That is regarded as an "internal im- 
provement." [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. I ask the members of the conference who have 
not done so to give their names at the registration desk upon leav- 
ing, in order that telegrams and letters may be delivered to them. 

The conference is now adjourned until 10 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5 o'clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, March 4, 1919, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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East Room, White House, 
Washington, D. C, March 4, 1919. 
The conference was resumed, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 
o'clock a. m. 

Hon. Calvin Coolidge, governor of Massachusetts, presiding. 

Gov. Coolidge. The conference will be in order. 

Hon. George S. Buck (mayor of Buffalo). Mr. Chairman, I move 
you, sir, that each speaker be limited to three minutes. 

A Voice. I second that motion. 

Gov. Coolidge. It has been moved and seconded that the speeches 
be limited to three minutes. What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 

Hon. J. E. Meyees (mayor of Minneapolis, Minn.). Mr. Chairman, 
if any representative, either a mayor or his representative or a gov- 
ernor or his representative, has anything worth while it is going to 
be a difficult task, I think, to present it in three minutes. I know we 
could not give you our program in less than five minutes ; but I do 
believe in a limit of five minutes. I think if that limitation is en- 
forced, unless there be unanimous consent to the contrary, and it is 
understood that it is to be enforced, we will get along nicely. 

Mayor Buck. I am willing to accept the gentleman's amendment 
that the limitation be five minutes. 

Gov. Coolidge. Gentlemen, you have heard the motion as amended. 
Is there any further discussion? 

(No response.) 

(The motion was put to a vote and unanimously adopted.) 

A Voice. Mr. Chairman, when we get through with this conference 
are we going to have anything expressing the sentiments and the 
feelings of this body as to what should be done next year ? 

Gov. Coolidge. I understand that Mr. Babson, representing the 
Department of Labor, will lay before the conference a plan later. 

Lieut. Gov. Oglesbt (of Illinois). Mr. Chairman, I have been un- 
expectedly summoned home. I came down here at the direction 
of the governor to present the views of Illinois; and, before 
leaving, I would like, if possible, to have something concrete to take 
back with me. We are all here to work in unanimity and harmony 
and to obtain all possible good results. I had hoped that Secretary 
Wilson would be in the chair so that I might properly ask a question 
of him. As he is not here, Gov. Coolidge, I would like to make my 
question in the form of a resolution, inquiring if, after hearing from 
the executives of the different parts of the Union as to the existing 
economic condition, whatever plan the administration may have, if 
any, for their betterment will be submitted ; and, furthermore, how 
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long before we can reasonably expect an answer to this query ; and 
will the program or the plan, if the administration has such a plan, 
be a workable one and a feasible one ; and further, Gov. Coolidge, if 
there is such a plan, may we be advised how it can be put into execu- 
tion with Congress adjourned and the President away? 

I ask this with all respect and sincerity because all of us have 
come here to learn, and I feel that it is only due the people of 
Illinois that I should return to them from such a distinguished 
gathering as this with some sort of a concrete plan as mapped out; 
and, Mr. Chairman, I move that, as a resolution, Gov. Coolidge be 
requested to ask this information for the conference from the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Gov. Edge (of New Jersey). Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that 
before acting on the motion made in the form of a resolution, we 
continue hearing suggestions and then, at the close, or before the 
. close of the conference, a suitable and carefully devised resolution 
be prepared by a committee appointed for that purpose, to be sub- 
mitted, of course, to the conference, expressing as far as possible 
the general feeling of the conference along any lines that would 
seem fit and proper. But I hardly think it is in order to pass a 
motion of this kind now. While I am just as anxious as the governor 
of Illinois or his representative to learn what the Federal Govern- 
ment has to suggest to us, rather than our reports as to what the 
States are doing, at the same time I think it can be done in a little 
more concrete and businesslike manner. 

Gov. Coolidge. The chairman might state, for the benefit of those 
that have come in since I stated it before, that Mr. Babson, repre- 
senting the Department of Labor, will lay before the conference a 
plan. It seems to me that perhaps this discussion might be post- 
poned until that has been done. Is there any objection to that 
course ? 

Gov. Sproul (of Pennsylvania). Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
know whether the plan has been prearranged or whether it will be 
the result of this conference ; and whether the conference is to have 
any part in the formulation of this plan ? 

Gov. Coolidge. The Chair can not answer that. 

Gov. Spkoul. It is a pertinent query. 

Mayor Meyers (of Minneapolis, Minn.). I note on the program 
that a discussion is to follow the governors' part of the proceedings, 
and also a discussion to follow the mayoralty program. Since these 
two naturally will coordinate and practically be the same, has there 
been any determination as to merging the two into one discussion, 
thereby giving more time in that way f 

Gov. Coolidge. I understand that is the plan. Is there any objec- 
tion to proceeding now ? If not, we will proceed in order. 

There are two questions for our consideration at the present time. 
One is the placing of returning soldiers in productive employment, 
and the other is the readjustment of those who have been engaged 
in war industries to the industries of peace. So far as we can dis- 
cover, there is no very great difficulty as yet in Massachusetts in rela- 
tion to returning soldiers. More than 90 per cent take care of them- 
selves; and of the 10 per cent who apply for situations many are 
placed, the only difficulty being with those who have been engaged 
in building industries, unskilled, and office help. The readjustment 
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may be expected to be more difficult, but up to the present time there 
is no indication that it is working any very great hardship. This is 
indicated by the advertisements for help and situations wanted. One 
of the large Boston papers in 1918, for the months of January and 
February, had 20,723 advertisements for help, and in 1919 for the 
same period had 22,726. This is an increase of 10 per cent in the 
number of people who are seeking to employ labor. The number of 
situations wanted on one Sunday in February, 1918, was 1,115, and 
in 1919 was 1,050. This indicates a larger call for help and a less 
call for situations than one year ago. A New York paper shows that 
help wanted advertisements in January, 1918, numbered 85,383, and 
in 1919, 101,086. In February, 1918, they numbered 92,588, and in 
1919, 99,822. 

Our factories are running on short time, but are keeping in their 
employment substantially all of their people. The retail trade is 
extremely good, indicating no lack of money to buy what the people 
desire. The building trade is yet at a standstill. Massachusetts is 
planning to spend on building construction $1,600,000, and on high- 
way construction $2,800,000, making a total of $4,400,000. There is, 
in addition to this, other building under investigation to the amount 
of about a million and a half. 

The question before us is what to do to start business generally on a 
peace basis. Of course, the first thing to do is to make peace with 
those with whom we have been at war. Everything is waiting for 
that. There are other questions pending. One of the things that 
would be helpful is an immediate and generous settlement of all war 
claims, both formal and informal contracts. Hundreds of millions 
are tied up awaiting such settlements. The question of the price of 
food is one that is fundamental. This depends upon the price of 
wheat. It is my strong belief that the Government should withdraw 
from any attempt at fixing prices and let business operate according 
to the laws of supply and demand so far as domestic commerce is 
concerned. There ought to be protection from unreasonable foreign 
competition. If this were to apply to the wheat situation, the price 
of that food product would be lowered, the price of other cereals 
would be correspondingly lower, and the price of meat and poultry 
would go in the same direction. Not merely for the purpose of lower- 
ing prices should this be done, but in order that business may under- 
stand that all prices are on a natural and not an artificial basis. Until 
our business does understand this it can not go forward. This is not 
to be viewed from a point of local prejudice, but as a national ques- 
tion, the decision of which will work by action and reaction for the 
benefit of all the people of the Nation. 

Just as soon as these fundamental difficulties are adjusted there is 
more likely to be a scarcity of labor than an oversupply of it. In the 
first place we are to have in the Army and Navy nearly half a million 
men. Our casualty list will take at least 100,000 through death and 
disability. The loss from the epidemic which has been raging in our 
country is not yet known, but runs into the hundreds of thousands. 
Before the war we had an immigration each year of from 1,200,000 
to nearly 2,000,000. The last four years this has dropped down to a 
very small figure. There will be as a result of the war a great short- 
age of man power abroad. There was never so much work to be done 
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in the world as at the present time. There was never so much money 
in America. Where there is power to purchase there will be a de- 
mand to be supplied. The only thing that is lacking is an organiza- 
tion of our industries to produce and to supply the market and a 
conviction that prices and conditions are on a natural and not an 
artificial basis. , 

If the commerce and industry of the country is to conduct itself 
rather than to be conducted by the Government, it is time for it to 
begin such operation at once. It is time for it to assert itself and to 
display that courage and enterprise which has been the basis of our 
wonderful development. It must be under Government control or 
under its own control. It can not have two masters. The sooner it 
asserts its independence, the sooner we shall start again on a normal 
basis for prosperity. 

Gov. Coolidge. One of the gentlemen who was instrumental in 
calling this conference will now address you, Koger W. Babson, of 
Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF HON. EOGEE W. BABSON, REPRESENTING THE DEPARTMENT OF 

LABOR. 

Mr. Chairman, Governors, Mayors, and Members of the Con- 
ference : First let me state that I am in hearty sympathy with the 
questions which have been asked by the Governor of Illinois, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and by other gentlemen. We are anxious 
to bring about just such results as you have outlined. Secondly, let 
me state that any suggestions that I may offer in behalf of the Govern- 
ment departments, are offered purely as suggestions with nothing else 
in view. 

Let me begin by giving a brief outline of what is now being done 
by the various departments of the Government to help business. 

Secretary Lane has been working diligently to get the reclamation 
plan under way; Secretary Redfield has been doing his utmost to 
reduce the cost of living; Secretaries Baker and Daniels have been 
striving to obtain for manufacturers and contractors their money, 
so that they may get back quickly into their former lines again; 
while Secretary Wilson and the other secretaries have been cooperat- 
ing to stimulate construction and business in general, in order that 
every man may have a job. To be more specific : 

Secretary Lane, under the plan worked out by the Reclamation 
Service of the Department of the Interior, is seeking to utilize the arid, 
> swamp, and cut-over lands existing in many parts of the country. 
These, when properly developed by the Government, will afford op- 
portunities for work and homes to thousands of our returning 
soldiers. In addition, Dr. Claxton is seeking to interest the Nation 
in spending $500,000,000 for new schools. In connection with this, 
I should commend the work of the Coun6il of National Defense, 
which for six months has been thinking and planning ahead through 
its Reconstruction and Research Division. They have succeeded in 
developing voluntary organizations in their local councils to the ex- 
tent of some 1,800 community committees designed to supplement 
the work of the United States Employment Service. 

The War and Navy Departments are also cooperating fully in the 
restoration of peace conditions. In February the United States 
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Liquidation Commission," under the chairmanship of the Hon. Edwin 
B. Parker, was appointed to dispose of military stores and facilities 
in the hands of our overseas forces. Business has been assured that 
in the disposal of this equipment and all unused supplies (amounting 
to several billions of dollars), no competition with legitimate busi- 
ness will be allowed. At home the sales agent of the War Depart- 
ment is disposing of unused materials in a way to protect both indus- 
try and labor. These stores are being marketed through the in- 
dustries affected, in such a way as not to disturb market prices. 
Both Secretaries Baker and Daniels have been working diligently 
to have Congress pass the validating contract bill, as described by 
Secretary Baker yesterday. 

The necessities of the war required the temporary ignoring of the 
general law of supply and demand. Prices of commodities were fixed 
at high levels, with the result that both the cost of living and the 
scale of wages tended upward in a vicious spiral. These high living 
costs must continue until there are substantial reductions in the 
price of necessaries. Prices of goods to-day remain at figures from 
30 to 250 per cent above prewar levels, and it is believed that this 
abnormal, stagnant, and unsatisfactory condition of industry, where 
tremendous needs exist alongside of huge resources and unlimited 
buying power, is due to the uncertainty as to values in the immediate 
future. 

This was commented upon very excellently by Gov. Coolidge. To 
meet this situation, Secretary Kedfield, of the Department of Com- 
merce, has taken the lead, seconded by other governmental agencies, 
in a farseeing plan to stabilize prices on raw materials through the 
purchasing power of the Government. The hope is to assure to in- 
dustry confidence as to values in the next few months, and thus enable 
the law of supply and demand freely to function once more with- 
out an intermediate calamity. This, with 'the approval of the Pres- 
ident, is to be accomplished through the new Industrial Board of 
the Department of Commerce. The chairman of this new body is 
Mr. George N. Peek, formerly vice chairman of the "War Industries 
Board. It is noteworthy that while the War Industries Board ceased 
to function on the 1st of March, this new agency of commerce is 
ready to continue the task if you desire it to do so. 

The assistance which the Treasury Department has given manufac- 
turers, in securing from Congress the necessary authority to adjust 
and pay the so-called informal contracts of the War Department, 
can not be overestimated in its effect in stimulating business. As 
Secretary Baker indicated yesterday, about two billion dollars were 
tied up by the decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury last No- 
vember that the hurry-up orders for war materials must await the 
sanction of Congress before the bills can be paid. The speedy release 
of this enormous sum will be immediately felt in the business world. 

The War Finance Corporation is to-day devoting its attention to 
collecting loans heretofore made, and liquidating its affairs. Legis- 
lation has been secured during the past week for making this agency 
of the Treasury a peace-time factor in stimulating business, especially 
in connection with foreign trade. The Treasury Department is also 
on the verge of starting construction of several millions of dollars 
worth of buildings, for which Congress appropriated the money before 
the war, but which were held up pending the determination of the 
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war. As nearly as it is now possible to state, this world conflict has 
cost the nations $193,000,000,000. In 1910 the United States was 
found to be worth $186,000,000,000; to-day she is estimated to be 
worth $265,000,000,000, while our war debt is only some fifteen or six- 
teen billions. 

The Department of Agriculture, through Secretary Houston, has, 
since the enactment of the Federal-aid road law in 1916, made a 
continuing offer to the States for the building of highways on a 50-50 
basis. Although that act appropriated $75,000,000 to be matched by 
a like amount from the several States, under which approved projects 
were to be constructed, yet up to this moment but 45 miles of such 
highways have actually been built. The amendment to this act re- 
cently attached to the Post Office appropriation bill brings the sum 
now available through Federal aid for highways improvement in the 
next three years to $275,000,000. When the States have made appro- 
priations and the partnership completed the net result will be to 
make available more than half a billion dollars, or, to be exact, $562,- 
000,000 for roads in this period of reconstruction. Half of this enor- 
mous sum will go to labor. The Agricultural Department estimates 
that funds available from these Federal and State sources during the 
season of 1919 are capable of giving employment to half a million 
persons for eight months of the year directly in such construction, 
and an equal number of men will find employment in the cement, 
stone, and machinery trades indirectly affected thereby. 

Business is assured that whatever can legitimately be done by the 
Director General of Eailroads and Postmaster General Burleson in 
their control over transportation and the wires in the purchase of 
supplies, steel, fuel, and copper will be authorized. The Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce are alive to their responsibilities and 
opportunities through the Consular Service in seeking out and plac- 
ing before the business world America's strategic position in foreign 
trade. The recent amendment of the Sherman law, in so far as 
granting exporters the right of combination so that they may pre- 
sent a united front in competition for overseas trade, is a distinct 
advance. We perhaps can not expect the Department of Justice to 
nullify the Sherman law by inaction in domestic affairs, but it is 
increasingly evident that public sentiment turns toward more sensi- 
ble interpretation of this law, without attempting longer to give 
force to an outworn theory of competition, admittedly weak when 
pitted against the government monopolies fostered by European 
nations. 

One thing, however, has seriously handicapped some of the Fed- 
eral departments in their efforts to improve the situation. This is 
an apparent attempt at sabotage from certain new quarters. By 
"sabotage" is meant an attempt to destroy values by refusing to 
perform work or otherwise, with the avowed purpose of personal 
profit. Heretofore, the word " sabotage " has been used only in con- 
nection with the I. W. W.'s. These questions, however, are now 
being asked : 

Is it not as much sabotage for a manufacturer to try to smash a 
current wage rate as for a wage earner to try to smash machinery, 
provided both are actuated by a selfish desire for personal profit ? Is 
it. not sabotage for a speculator to attempt to destroy values in order 
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that he may buy goods cheaper or to bring about financial conditions 
which would force others to sell, against their will, at a loss ? Is it 
not as much sabotage for capital to refuse to do business, hoping for 
lower prices of materials and labor, as it is for labor to refuse to 
work, with the avowed selfish purpose of making industry so un- 
profitable that the capital would fall into the workers' hands? I 
nsk you to advise how we shall answer these questions. I know that 
the great number of manufacturers and bankers with whom I come 
in contact are not guilty of such sabotage. Something or somebody, 
however, is gumming the wheels of prosperity, and as these questions 
are asked of us here in Washington, I repeat them to you. 

The note dominant in all the executive departments is cooperation. 
This is evidenced by the many notable acts since the armistice, remov- 
ing restrictions from industry and giving opportunity for private 
initiative freely to function once more under the law of supply and 
demand. Notable aid in this revival of business has been given by 
the War Trade Board in gradually and systematically removing 
restrictive measures imposed on commerce during the conflict. To 
this end orders have been issued removing the requirements calling 
for specific licenses on exports to nearly every country in the world, 
including the former German colonies and the territory of Germany 
now held by the Allies — save only Germany herself. 

The Food and Fuel Administrations have lifted their bans on 
nearly all products. The Shipping Board is assisting by decreeing 
a reduction in freight rates to lands as far distant as Australia, 
South Africa, and Asia. 

The Department of Labor is making strenuous efforts to revise 
public and private building and construction development of all 
kinds. A special division of the Information and Education Service 
has been created for this purpose, with Mr. Franklin T. Miller in 
charge. In addition to collecting data relative to plans, cost of 
building materials, where and how loans may be obtained, etc., all 
of which is placed at the disposal of States, municipalities, corpora- 
tions, and private individuals, we have had Mr. Henry N. Teague and 
his assistants in the field. Many of your governors and mayors have 
met Mr. Teague and know of his fine work. In addition to this work 
of stimulating public and private construction of schoolhouses and 
other public buildings, private residences, and wageworkers' homes, 
the construction of sewers, waterworks, and other municipal improve- 
ments, the Labor Department is making a special drive to get public 
utilities on a stable basis. We are especially sympathetic with the 
needs of the traction companies, believing that they deserve higher 
fares and relief from taxation and other burdens. Studies are now 
being made by Mr. Hugh Kerwin, Director of Conciliation, in con- 
junction with Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr., of the Treasury Department, 
regarding plans which will stabilize the public utility industry. If 
Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr., of the Treasury Department, speaks to you 
on this subject, I urge that you give him your careful attention. The 
Secretary is also anxious to have the States create " emergency com- 
mittees"' along the line which Mr. Otto Mallory has suggested to 
you by letter and in person. 

Normal employment of labor, however, can be obtained only with 
a normal volume of new orders. Manufacturers are willing to pro- 
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duce, merchants are willing to stock up, when the public is willing to 
buy. The executive departments at Washington believe there is a 
very large buying power in America which is being held back 
simply by the mental attitude of the buyer. In addition to helping 
the various departments to secure from Congress the needed legisla- 
tion to carry out the various reconstruction plans already referred to, 
you governors and mayors can perform the greatest service by 
preaching to your- people the motto for which we are indebted to the 
Council of National Defense—" Buy wisely, but buy now." 

The problem of getting the country to economize was handled dur- 
ing the war by systematic publicity campaigns, carried on by the 
Treasury Department the Labor Department, the Food Administra- 
tion, and other agencies. I personally believe that the Government 
should now secure as much publicity for a movement to stimulate 
buying as it did, during the war, to retard buying. As one who had 
charge of the war publicity of the Labor Administration, endeavoring 
to get the wage worker from a peace basis to a war basis, both as to 
his labor and his purchases, I feel a deep responsibility in this matter. 
I feel under obligation to spend as much time and money now in 
getting business back on a peace basis as I spent during the war in 
getting business on a war basis. [Applause.] 

I am in favor of the Government getting behind a nation-wide 
publicity campaign to stimulate business for the mutual benefit of 
manufacturers, merchants, and wageworkers. Only by such national 
newspaper advertising could justice be done to every State and every 
city. My friend, Mr. A. C. Brown, of Cleveland, who is one of the 
members of this conference, believes that the entire cost of such a 
campaign could be covered by contributions from the industries of 
the country in the same manner as the cost of the publicity for the 
Liberty loans was taken care of without expense to the Government. 

The buyer should be appealed to, not by asking him to buy some- 
thing that he does not need, but by asking him to buy now what he 
does need. It could be explained that a buyer who follows a waiting 
policy not only injures the business of his fellow men, but tends to 
bring about a business depression from which he ultimately will 
himself greatly suffer. The manufacturer can be appealed to to do all 
in his power to adjust prices as quickly as possible to a reasonable 
basis. Where feasible, the manufacturer should be urged to guaran- 
tee the merchant that, should the manufacturer's price for the com- 
modity be reduced within a given time, the merchant will be pro- 
tected by a rebate. Finally, labor should be appealed to to help in 
the campaign by doing better work, and by cooperating to reduce 
the cost of manufacturing, and by endeavoring to get back that de- 
sire to produce and that love and joy in production. 

While Senators, inspired with a zeal to serve mankind and rid the 
world of war, are fighting over a league of nations, thousands of dis- 
charged soldiers are walking the streets of America looking for a 
meal ticket. Thus a local editor writes : _ 

" These doughboys naturally are more directly interested in preserv- 
ing their individual constitutions than the Federal Constitution. 
War is hell, of course, but is it worse than being out of a job? True, 
the world has been made safe for democracy ; but it still seems a mighty 
risky place to the lad who comes back from France and finds his job 
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held down by a woman or some fellow who had flat feet or store 
teeth." [Applause and laughter.] 

The employer who has his capital tied up in canceled Government 
contracts which he has been unable to get adjusted feels about the 
same way when his credit at the bank becomes exhausted and he 
knows not where to turn. He, too, is strong for peace ; but of greater 
importance to him is the question of maintaining his credit, of operat- 
ing his factory, and of finding work for his men. 

These are real, living, burning issues to be met right here at our 
own doorsteps — issues involving rent, clothing, and food — and the 
gentlemen who spoke before I did this morning can see now I am 
exceedingly sympathetic with your point of view, and the more you 
rip and tear the better it will suit me. There are nearly a million 
idle men now looking for jobs, and soldiers are coming back by the 
thousands. They want work, and the manufacturers and merchants 
want to give them work ; but the public will not buy. Every manu- 
facturer in the country is ready and eager to start full speed as soon 
as he has orders. 

It is suggested that States and cities authorize large building 
projects to stimulate business and give employment to labor. That 
will help, but it will not be sufficient. What we need is for your 
States and cities to spend as much printers' ink in getting people to 
buy as you spent in getting people not to buy. The President has 
removed the war restrictions, disbanded the advisory boards, and has 
done all he can to help business. What is now needed is a willing- 
ness on the part of both labor and capital to forget the past and 
" saw wood." 

It is generally conceded that America has made more progress than 
any other country. Statistics indicate that this has been largely due 
to three causes : First, our natural resources ; second, our educational 
system of developing individual initiative; and, third, our concen- 
tration on salesmanship and advertising. Hence, I say go back and 
tell your people to do these three things; First, develop the land; 
second, build more schoolhouses ; and, third, spend more on ad- 
vertising. 

During the war period it was necessary to do little more than make 
products and transport them in order to dispose of them at a good 
profit. Goods sold themselves during the war. It was simply a 
question of getting the labor and the cars. But by the time this 
period had reached its height the armistice was signed. Then we 
were suddenly confronted with a huge manufacturing capacity and a 
disorganized selling and advertising machine. Supply became 
greater than demand. Business has since been checked, not by the 
lack of potential markets but by the right means to develop these 
markets. 

Advertising is the only solution of this present national problem. 
The means of reaching the consumers are at hand. Newspapers, 
magazines, farm, trade, and religious papers, theater programs, di- 
rect mail, street cars, posters, and painted signs will enable you to 
carry the message to every possible buyer. Moreover, remember 
there is nothing new or radical in this suggestion — I would not have 
dared make it two years ago — all we are asking is that you use the 
same space in selling your people prosperity that you spent in selling 
them democracy. [Applause.] 
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At no time have the manufacturing facilities of the country been 
as great as they are to-day. At no time has the earning power of 
the American people been so high. Purchasing power exists. The 
consumption of all legitimate commodities can be even further in- 
creased in the markets where they are now selling. Yes, and sales 
can be secured where no markets before existed. New products can 
be introduced. The public can be educated to spend intelligently 
and also to save wisely through daily newspaper advertising. 

I appeal to you governors and mayors, that you do not let your 
State Council of Defense, nor your local safety committees disband 
until they have spent as much energy, time, and money in getting the 
public focused on prosperity as they spent in getting the people 
thinking of the war. 

We at Washington realize that there must be some readjustment 
following this war. Every period of inflation is followed by a period 
of deflation. We are not burying our heads in the sand as blind opti- 
mists, although we had rather be blind optimists than blind pessi- 
mists. What we are fighting for is that the readjustment shall not 
be brought about willfully in a harmful way; but rather that we 
shall do everything possible to retard it. Then, if the change does 
come, it will be made slowly and no one will be harmed. By so 
doing, we can provide a mattress for both capital and labor whatever 
the future may bring forth. 

To be concrete, then, let us work for these seven things : 

(1) Begin at once construction of all public works possible, in- 
cluding public buildings — especially schoolhouses — oh, might every 
community build schoolhouses ! 

(2) Get behind the "build a home" movement by asking for a 
quota for your community and then publishing each week in your 
daily papers how you are keeping up with that quota. Remember 
that no man ever hung the red flag over his own hearthstone. [Ap- 
plause.] 

(3) Get your State this summer to build its full quota of Federal 
roads on the 50-50 basis and appropriate a larger sum than ever 
before for State roads. 

(4) See that the traction properties of your State and city re- 
ceive fair treatment, remembering that the transportation system of 
a city determines more than any other one thing its growth and 
prosperity. 

(5) Urge labor to give greater service for its wages, but remember 
that high wages increase the home market for goods so that the more 
money paid in wages, the more goods will be purchased, and the 
greater will be the prosperity of your State and city. 

(6) Get your councils of defense and safety committees to adver- 
tise as much now to get people to buy as they advertised during the 
war to get people to economize. 

(7) Help Secretaries Wilson, Lane, Redfield, and the other chiefs 
in their efforts with Congress to extend opportunities and provide 
not only employment but a strong United States employment service 
to handle the employment. [Applause.] 

Finally, as you go back home, report that Washington is opti- 
mistic ; that we are not trying to make two and two add five — I re- 
peat, that we are not trying to make two and two add five — but we 
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are insisting that others shall not misrepresent two and two as mak- 
ing only three. In short, we are thinking of the frog which* fell 
into the pail of cream. He kept kicking so long and so hard that 
he churned a ball of butter, upon which he finally climbed and saved 
himself from drowning. 

Up to this point the conference has devoted itself to a general re- 
cording of experiences and conditions and statement of needs. Dur- 
ing to-day and to-morrow still further information is to be laid 
before us. But members of the conference are asking these ques- 
tions : What shall those who have participated carry home ? What 
shall be conveyed to those governors and mayors who did not come? 
What shall be said to the people of the States and cities as the sense 
of this gathering? Nothing that may be adopted here as a joint 
declaration would have any binding force upon any of us; but it is 
certain that such a declaration would have value. 

Every executive here present will find an authoritative summary 
of these discussions a useful working implement, and if he deter- 
mines to recommend action at home in accordance with ideas eman- 
ating from this conference, such an official outgiving will have 
weight with his fellow citizens. Greater still will be the benefit of 
such a statement to governors and mayors not here in attendance. 

I therefore have the honor to tell you gentlemen that Secretary 
Wilson most heartily favors the suggestions which have been made 
privately to him last evening and which have been made publicly 
this morning, that the chair appoint a committee which shall pre- 
pare a summary of the meanings and recommendations of this meet- 
ing, and will attempt to head up something definite that all of us 
can take home and feel that our trip to Washington has been worth 
while. [Applause.] 

Gov. Oglesby. I move you, sir, that this conference request* 
through its chairman, Gov. Coolidge, that the Secretary of Labor 
will print not only Mr. Babson's address but the complete pro- 
ceedings of this conference, and furnish the same to the members. 

(The motion was agreed to.) 

Gov. Coolidge. The calling of the roll of governors, which was 
discontinued on account of the lateness of the hour at which we con- 
vened, will now be taken up, and the first one is the governor of 
Colorado. The governor of Colorado is not present, but is repre- 
sented by Lieut. Gov. Stephan. We will be glad to hear from Mr 
Stephan at this time. 

ADDRESS OF LIEUT. GOV. GEOEGE STEPHAN, OF COLOEADO. 

Mr. Chaibman and Delegates : As the Government has to some 
extent outlined a policy, it seems to me the most important matters 
to be considered are : 

First, are the various States and municipalities cooperating with 
the Federal Government in carrying out its policies; and, second, 
has the Federal Government anticipated the requirements of the 
various States and municipalities ? 

If the Federal plan falls short in any particular, it should be our 
privilege at this time to call the matter to the attention of the 
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proper department, in order that the Government may be advised 
of the conditions and be prepared to render the necessary assistance. 

So far as the State of Colorado is concerned, the question of unem- 
ployed labor is not a serious one, as we have been able to furnish 
employment to the returning soldiers. I feel, however, that we are 
confronted by a much more serious problem — that of the spirit of 
unrest caused by the bolshevik propaganda and tendencies— and,_ as 
a matter of fact, I consider this the greatest menace to civilization 
and one which must be confronted and overcome during our period 
of reconstruction. 

Colorado is furnishing employment to men by resuming work .on 
all public improvements, such as public buildings of every nature, 
streets, sewers, roads, etc., and if the constitution of the State of 
Colorado permitted us to aid railroads, we would undoubtedly assist 
some of our struggling roads by giving them financial assistance to 
enable them in the construction of needed extensions, etc. 

Our legislature is in session, and there are bills now pending pro- 
viding for money to be used in the further construction of roads. 
Among these measures is one providing for a tax of 1 cent per gallon 
on gasoline; one for an increased automobile license tax; one for 
doubling the present inheritance tax, the additional income from 
which will be placed in the road fund ; in addition to which a bill is 
pending by which the people will be asked to vote a $20,000,000 bond 
issue for road purposes. 

These are all in addition to a half-mill levy, which levy brings an 
income of $700,000 or $800,000 per annum. In addition to these 
provisions made by the State, the counties, cities, and towns have 
almost without exception been increasing their levy for road 
purposes. 

We feel, therefore, that the State of Colorado, as well as the vari- 
ous municipalities, is doing all in its power to cooperate with the 
Federal Government in giving employment to men and a market for 
raw materials as well as manufactured products. 

While the various departments of the Federal Government deserve 
great credit for what they have already done, there are some matters 
which they seem to have overlooked, or have not yet reached. The 
greatest periods of development in the United States were brought 
about at a time when the Federal Government gave very material 
assistance to the railroads and to railroad construction. No new 
country can be developed except through the developing of its trans- 
portation facilities. Transportation at the present time is not lim- 
ited to railroads, but must of necessity include hard-surface high- 
ways. We believe that the Federal Government should give greater 
assistance to some of the struggling railroads. Unfortunately, Colo- 
rado has one railroad that has been ordered junked. The failure 
of this road and its present condition is due largely to war condi- 
tions, and indirectly to Government control of competing railroads 
operated by the Government, and naturally entitled to all the 
through business from such Government-controlled roads. 

Another road is in very bad financial condition, being unable to 
extend a complete system as originally planned, and without which 
extension the limited business makes the road unprofitable. 

The question of highways, in my mind, is even more important 
than that of the railroads, and I believe the Government should at 
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once proceed to the construction of not less than two ocean-to-ocean 
cement highways, of a width of not less than 25 feet and of sufficient 
thickness to permit of heavy traffic. 

If I did not misunderstand a statement made here yesterday by 
the head of one of the departments, the Government has let con- 
tracts for manufacturing torpedoes in order that factories may be 
kept running and men given employment, in addition to which, there 
seem to be thousands of chair warmers in Washington and else- 
where drawing salaries from the Government. [Applause.] While 
I am in favor of giving employment to everyone in the United States 
who is willing to work, I believe it to be a mistake if we do not use 
this labor in constructing or manufacturing something useful to the 
Government and beneficial to the people. 

I therefore believe that by commencing the construction of these 
ocean-to-ocean highways we will be offering employment to men 
throughout the land ; will be making a market for some of the raw 
materials, as well as all classes of goods and merchandise ordinarily 
required by a prosperous people with an opportunity for work. And 
for that reason, Mr. Chairman, I now move you that the chair ap- 
point a committee of five to take up with the proper departments of 
Government, the question of building such ocean-to-ocean highways, 
and that if possible, the committee report to this convention before 
final adjournment. 

Gov. Walter E. Edge. I move to amend that motion, that the 
matter be referred to the committee to be appointed, later to con- 
sider the entire subject of suggestions and recommendations. 

(The motion as amended was agreed to.) 

Gov. Coolidge. Mr. Anderson, of California. 

ADDRESS OE ALDEN ANDERSON, REPRESENTING THE GOVERNOR OF CALI- 
FORNIA. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conference: Gov. 
Stephens, of California, received the request of the President and 
the Secretary of Labor to attend this conference on Wednesday. He 
called up and I had about eight hours' time in which to get started. 
I told him I could not come, and would not, yet here I am. I came 
by the most direct route and got here too late to attend yesterday's 
conference. I relate this to indicate the interest of the governor in 
the purposes of this conference and I am to express his keen regrets 
at not being able to be present in person. 

I was very glad indeed to hear Mr. Babson's address this morning 
and it gives me a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction in addressing 
you after hearing his address, for I have great confidence in telling 
you what California is doing, because it is practically along the lines 
which have been suggested, with one exception. 

California has to-day an unexpended balance of $4,000,000 in 
its roadway funds. We have contracts let and the work is just be- 
ginning. They have $5,000,000 in the fund for which contracts 
will be promptly made. In all of this work returning soldiers 
and sailors will have the preference. 

I was directed by the governor to say that for any money that the 
Federal Government may appropriate for road building in Cali- 
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fornia, he would meet them halfway, and judging from the sentiment 
on road building in California, they will go 60-50. 

There has been introduced in the Legislature of California — and 
that is the reason the governor could not come, the second session 
of the legislature just having convened on Monday — a bill to appro- 
priate $30,000,000 more by bond issue for road building in Cali- 
fornia. That will have to be submitted to the people of the State. 

There has also been passed a provison for enlarging the Capitol, 
bonds having been voted, and there is three and a half million dollars 
available for that. All work has been held in abeyance during the 
war, but the governor has directed that the architects work double 
time, and it is expected that those plans will be ready for bids within 
a few months. That work will also be available. 

The next thing of general importance, particularly to the Western 
States, is the matter of land settlement. You have heard discussed 
the plan of Secretary Lane for the use of the public domain, with 
particular reference to soldiers and sailors. We had enacted in Cali- 
fornia two years ago a bill called the land settlement bill. It was 
fathered by the Hon. Elwood Mead, a man who has had a great deal 
of experience in Federal Government work, in working on Cali- 
fornia's problems, and who has been attached officially in Australia. 
A committee was formed consisting of Mr. Mead and four hard- 
headed business men, and an appropriation of $260,000 was made 
as a revolving fund to commence work on. The idea was not that of 
charity or philanthropy but rather to enable home seekers to get land 
at wholesale rates for themselves on long credit. The plan was 
put into effect and allotments made, and the unanimous opinion of 
everyone who had had anything to do with it is that it is a thorough 
success. 

The plan and the appropriation was approved by Gov. Stephens. 
I have personally watched the matter with interest, because all of the 
colonization schemes in the past have been practically failures. The 
result is that the committee comes to the State legislature now in 
session and asks for $1,000,000 for a revolving fund to enlarge its 
activities, and it has the entire approval of the governor. I have 
no doubt the legislature will pass it and that that fund will be avail- 
able for that purpose and soldiers and sailors will be given prefer- 
ence when it goes into effect. In addition to that, at the suggestion 
of the governor, a $10,000,000 bond issue will be asked for for the 
same purpose. 

As I said before, there is no charity or philanthropy connected 
with this matter. The men get the land and they are financed and 
enabled to pay it back on a long credit scheme which has proved thus 
far very successful. It is practically the plan Secretary Lane has 
proposed. 

I am directed by the governor to say — and it is true as far as I 
know personally — as to industrial conditions that he has no sugges- 
tions or requests to make himself, but that he pledges the fullest 
cooperation with every department of the Federal Government in 
putting into effect anything that will have to do with the reconstruc- 
tion period and with anything having to do with nonemployment 
whether of soldiers or sailors. 
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There is one subject that Mr. Babson spoke upon, and I want to 
refer to it, and that is the matter of advertising to stop saving and 
to spend freely. I have been on the Federal Reserve Board in the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District for four years, and have been in 
close touch with bankers. We know there is another bond issue 
of $7,000,000,000 that is to be put out. We have been preaching 
thrift and the people have been taking the bonds wonderfully well, 
but the suggestion has been heard that they do not save any more, 
and it is in the minds of the bankers that that suggestion is divert- 
ing from the minds of the public the idea that they are to take 
these new bonds and that it is up to the bankers to put up the money. 
If that be true, the bankers will not have the money with which to 
encourage people to start in building. That is the only thing in 
California that is now preventing people from building, the fact 
that they do not know how the public will take and how much of the 
new issue they will have to carry. As soon as they know how their 
funds will be they will help to start new enterprises and new build- 
ing and will not insist on lower prices for either labor or materials. 
They recognize the fact that wages are more or less psychological 
and are high or low as other things are high or low, and in a direct 
ratio as related to efficiency. For instance there is one $6,000,000 
hydroelectric project that has just secured the money in the East 
with which to go ahead, and it is going ahead immediately, under 
present conditions. It is managed by very capable and successful 
people. 

I do not want to impose upon your time, but these are matters 
that should be taken into consideration here. The Government has 
got to have the money, and unless the people take the bonds, the 
banks have got to put up the money, and if the banks are going to 
buy the bonds they can not encourage the people to build. And 
they ought to encourage the people to build, because that is the thing 
that will get us back to a normal condition quicker than anything 
else. 

As I said, there is a $6,000,000 hydroelectric plant that is going 
ahead. We have splendid reclamation laws and irrigation laws in 
California and there are a number of districts prosecuting work 
under them, but they are public projects. Private building has not 
been taken up to . any extent as yet, and anything you can do to 
encourage the people to build — the banks should be in a position 
to encourage them and should encourage them — will have the great- 
est effect in getting business back on a normal basis. I am glad to 
say we have no local problems we do not think we can fully and 
competently work out. 

As I said before, as far as I am representing the governor of 
California, he bids me to say that you can count upon absolutely 
the utmost cooperation and coordination from him, in every effort 
put forth to do the things this assemblage is called together for. 
[Applause.] 

Gov. Cooudge. The chair is not advised whether New Jersey has 
been called upon or not. 
Gov. Edge. No. 
Gov. Coolidge. Gentlemen, Gov. Edge, of New Jersey. 
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ADDRESS OF GOV. WALTER E. EDGE, OF NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. Chairman: I listened with a' great deal of interest to the 
various reports from the governors and their representatives, and 
it has been an inspiration indeed. I may be wrong, still I had 
gathered a different conception as to just what could be accomplished 
at this meeting, beyond the pleasure of hearing these reports. 

I am sure that the executives and authorities of the various States 
are carrying out their responsibilities to the best of their ability. • I . 
should like very much to talk about New Jersey's twelve-million- 
dollar tunnel under the Hudson River, and her twelve-million- 
dollar bridge over the Delaware, and her fifteen-million-dollar high- 
ways project, and I could touch on soldiers' employment, perhaps, 
with a little more direct association than the executives of any other 
State, inasmuch as the great percentage of the boys coming from 
the other side land on the soil of New Jersey. I might say in that 
connection, however, that we have created, in cooperation with the 
Federal Government, 18 employment agencies, and I have a 
report here which gives concretely the actual results. I find, in 
one of these reports, that in one week out of 3,595 men registered, 
employment was secured for 2,627. 

However, as I opened, my view of the real benefits which can 
be secured through these deliberations — and this represents views 
gathered within the few days preceding our meeting after the call 
had been sent out, obtained from both the business men of New 
Jersey and the employees as well (and I found those views centered 
practically in one thought) — is that it is not what we are going 
to do; I think we are all meeting our responsibilities, but frankly 
it is what the Government is going to do, and when I say 
that I do not mean it from a financial standpoint alone. I do not 
mean that we need appropriations from the Government to con- 
tinue large developments — we are very glad to have them when they 
are to the general interest of the country — but what I do mean is 
this, that if the Government will assure the general business public, 
the employer and the employee alike, of a definite permanent policy, 
then the uncertainty now existing will stop and the problem will 
be to a great extent solved. [Applause.] 

When I say that I say it in all kindness. 

I listened with very much interest to your very illuminating 
address and it touched, in my judgment, the right construction 
thought, but the business men want a definite policy, and I think 
it is of very great importance. We know perfectly well that there 
is less labor to-day than before the war, and yet there should be 
and will be more demand for products. We are not now at war, 
why can not we then more rapidly return to prewar-time regulations ? 
There can not be any question in the world as to the employment of 
labor if those who employ have confidence, and if these matters are 
being adjusted in Washington by the various departments, so that a 
definite policy has practically been decided upon, then I think the 
highest authority in the land should, by proclamation, positively and 
without fear of future amendment, get that thought in the minds of 
business men throughout the country and they will do the rest. 

That is speaking, in a way, in generalities'; but I firmly believe, 
from a fairly close contact with both employer and employee in my 
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State, that that is all they are waiting for to-day. They want to 
know what you are going to do. There is an honest difference of 
opinion as to Government control in some things and private con- 
trol ; there is an honest difference of opinion, perhaps, as to whether 
this large quantity of supplies the War and Navy Departments have 
accumulated should be put out gradually or at once ; but what they 
want to know is just what you are going to do, so they can go along 
with that full knowledge. There is nothing wrong with this coun- 
try and nothing wrong with the Government, except, I think, some- 
times, perhaps, along certain lines we try to do too much for the 
people. We can't do too much to help them, but we can do too much 
to hinder and annoy them. 

I listened to the President with great pleasure when he remarked 
that " we men in public life and public responsibility are really only 
the servants of the people." Then let us follow that out in its truest 
sense, believing that the people to-day, both employer and employee, 
want, to an extent, to be left alone. Then let us leave them alone and 
not attempt to encircle them with all of these restraints which make 
the present uncertainty absolutely plain to every business man of 
every political party: 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Gov. Coolidge. New Mexico is next. 

ADDRESS Or HON. B. C. HERNANDEZ, REPRESENTING THE GOVERNOR OF 

NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conference : I am here as 
the representative of the governor of New Mexico. 

Labor conditions in New Mexico are very satisfactory and there 
is nothing wrong there. 

We are particularly interested in Mr. Lane's plan to reclaim a 
good deal of the arid public domain that can be reclaimed, so that 
those who are inclined to go " back to the land " will have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. We have a great deal of land in our State. We are 
what is termed " land poor," and if the Government will help us in 
reclaiming this land we will do the rest. 

We in the State of New Mexico now have, and have had for cen- 
turies, a pastoral people — that is, we are engaged in stock raising — 
and in this connection I desire to state that we will ask the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to help us to carry out to a successful end this 
important industry. We don't want to be hampered by the increased 
fee for grazing in national forests. We have 10,000,000 acres within 
the State in the national forests, and it looks unjust to have the 
Department of Agriculture increase the fees for grazing purposes, 
thus increasing the price of meats to the consumer indirectly. 

We have four or five million head of sheep which produce wool. 
We want to produce it as cheaply as we possibly can. Several years 
ago we sold this product at 25 cents per pound and made more money 
than we make now selling it at 50 and 60 cents per pound. This is 
due to the increased salaries for taking care of this stock and it is 
due in part also to the enormous fees required by the Bureau of 
Forests for grazing within the national forests. 
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We have a great many land grants in the State of New Mexico, 
which are held by private owners, and it doesn't look as though 
the Government would enter into competition with them in regard 
to charging fees for grazing upon the lands belonging to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Our road building program is large. "We have over 4,000 miles of 
public roads. We are in area the fourth State in the Union in size. 
Our area comprises 222,000 square miles of territory, and it takes a 
great deal of money to build roads. So far we are meeting the 
Government 50 — 50 on any appropriations that may help us out. 

The returning soldiers from overseas and training camps are find- 
ing their places open to them in New Mexico, finding employment 
in copper mining, the lumber industry, and also in taking care of 
stock. The large operators of copper mines, such as the Chino 
Copper Co., manage to keep men employed and satisfied. While the 
price of copper has been going down they have an asrreement with 
their working men whereby a sliding scale of wages goes up or down 
according to the price of copper. Increased prices of labor and 
living go hand in hand. We don't expect to see any reduction in the 
price of labor for a while, but it should come down together with 
the price of commodities. We aren't complaining about prices just 
now. We are interested, however, in keeping business going. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 

Gov. Coolidge. Mr. George F. Peabody, representing the governor 
of New York. 

ADDRESS OF MR. GEORGE F. PEABODY, REPRESENTING THE GOVERNOR OF 

NEW YORK. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conference: Gov. Smith 
was most sorry that he was not able to come and be here, and I am 
most sorry for your sakes in missing the pleasure of meeting him 
and for his sake for not hearing the cheering and hopeful reports 
from the territories which are more or less tributary to New York. 

New York has a large and diversified population, having within 
her borders about 20 per cent of the population of the country, and 
the situation is very varied and complex, being particularly empha- 
sized by the banking conditions of New York and further compli- 
cated by reason of .the legislature being of one political faith and 
the governor of another. To meet this situation the governor has 
appointed a commission consisting of 36 men and women of the 
State, who have been brought together as a reconstruction commis- 
sion to make a careful study of the many complex issues involved in 
the State's relations, throughout the State, and as I am a member 
of that commission I have been delegated to represent them, but 
as five minutes is not sufficient time to make any kind of a report, I 
think it will be more profitable to read some resolutions which were 
.passed by this reconstruction commission the night before I left. 

The Reconstruction Commission of the State of New York has requested Gov. 
Smith, through his representative, to bring the following matters before the 
conference in Washington, D. O. : 

" 1. Unsettled business conditions are one of the main causes of unemploy- 
ment." 
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I desire to say, as has been reported by New Jersey, that a very 
large percentage of the returning soldiers come through the port 
of New York' and are impressed by the attractions of New York 
and stop there to take this one opportunity of their lives to see what 
it may be, and we have a very much larger and more complex aspect 
of the returning soldiers than any other State. Very many do not 
want to return home, and consequently the emphasis of the returning 
soldiers is on a different basis in New York than in most of the 
States from which reports have been received from their representa- 
tives here. [Continuing reading:] 

" Recognizing that employment is one of the fundamental needs during the 
reconstruction period, and desiring to carry out the recommendations of the 
Department of Labor that all possible public and private construction work be 
initiated, the commission yet feels that it is essential that the Federal Gov- 
ernment set the example by proceeding with all possible work which it may 
have in contemplation and that it will be helpful if the Government recognize 
the immediate necessity for evolving a plan for the selling or leasing to private 
capital the plants which are owned by the Government and no longer needed, 
and the return of plants leased to the Government and the disposition of the 
raw materials and partly finished products stored in Government war plants. 

" 2. We urge that the Government immediately adjust the unfinished and 
unsettled contracts existing between the various manufacturers and contrac- 
tors and the Government, relating to war work, and that payments which are 
due or owing under them be brought to the earliest possible settlement on a 
fair and equitable basis. This will bring about the reestablishment of industry 
on a peace basis and will enable manufacturers to undertake the manufacture of 
these products and will thus materially lessen unemployment. 

" 3. Inasmuch as the Government fixed the price of wheat for the year 1919 
at $2.26 a bushel, as an emergency war measure, it is recommended that the 
Nation charge off the excess from the normal market price of wheat and con- 
sider it as a war cost, thus permitting the price of wheat to find its natural 
level in the international market. Such action would be one of the most im- 
portant factors in reducing the high cost of living." 

The Eeconstruction Commission has held hearings in New York 
City, through its subcommittees, and had a meeting of the whole 
commission in Buffalo and will haA^e, on Saturday of this week at 
Rochester and Syracuse, hearings with the full commission and the 
various subcommittees. I have some printed statements gotten out 
by the Eeconstruction Commission and if the representatives here 
desire to see them I will be very glad to show them to you. 

The following are measures being taken by the Eeconstruction 
Commission to relieve unemployment: 

On the assumption that private capital can not be obtained for an 
indefinite period for building and constructing purposes, we are 
preparing a report for the governor on the stimulation of public 
works. The preliminary studies for this report have been divided 
into two parts: 

1. We nave a staff of engineers and examiners investigating, col- 
lecting, and tabulating information on all public works contem- 
plated, under way or interrupted, under the jurisdiction of the State, 
and the counties, cities, and villages of the State. We have found 
that the information collected by the Public Works Division of the 
Department of Labor is inadequate. The information which we are 
gathering will enable the governor to take immediate action as re- 
gards work carried on by State departments, and will give him a 
basis for calling together the mayors, county supervisors, and othei 
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officials of the various State units in the near future. We hope to 
have this part of our report ready in about two weeks. 

2. A committee of five of the most prominent members of the engi- 
neering council have agreed to make a report of the larger public 
works projects which might be advocated not only to relieve, unem- 
ployment, but also to develop the resources and business of the State. 
These projects include the vehicular tunnel, sewerage, and garbage 
disposal for New York City; water-power development and port 
development. 

We are also conducting a study of the relations of the State and 
Federal Employment Services in New York State. 

It is our intention to call further conferences to determine the 
attitude of private capital toward building enterprises. We have 
in contemplation a study of the plants and raw materials which are 
tied up with Government war contracts. 

Gov. Coolidge (North Carolina). Dr. George J. Ramsey. 



CAROLINA. 

f 

I regret very much, Mr. Chairman, that Gov. Bickett was detained 
by the meeting of the North Carolina Legislature, and is unable to be 
here and speak for himself. 

Massachusetts and North Carolina are different in a good many 
ways; but this morning the statement of conditions made by the 
chairman as to Massachusetts fits North Carolina so well and was so 
clearly and forcefully made that I wonder whether the best thing 
for me to do would not be to say " Amen " and sit down. 

However, it may be well to say just in a word that so far as our 
returning soldiers and sailors are concerned, the State is thoroughly 
able to take care of them, and is doing it and will continue to do it. 
A majority of our men come from the farms — farms in which they 
have, in one way or another, a proprietory interest— and they are 
returning to the farms. 

In the cities we have bureaus for the returning soldiers and sailors 
and even in almost all of the small towns; but in the cities especially 
they are doing a splendid work, both in the placing of the returning 
soldiers and the returning war workers, searching out places for them 
and helping the United States Employment Service to find places for 
the unemployed, whoever they may be. 

Now, we had a very great shortage of labor, both skilled and un- 
skilled, when the armistice was signed. This shortage has been 
gradually decreasing ever since, but we still have a shortage. We 
still need efficient common labor, and a lot of it. You know that our. 
labor in North Carolina is largely negro labor. We are getting back 
the returning war workers and the negroes who have been in the 
munition plants and at war work of other sorts in the other States, 
but they do not show very much disposition to go to work, so far. 
They are casual workers; they want to work two days out of the 
week and make enough in those two days to live the balance of the 
week — and they are doing it. However, the labor situation is not a 
serious one with us now, and I think we will be able to handle it, 
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provided the business and manufacturing interests are able to hold 
their own until the crisis is past. 

We have three great industries in our State — three leading indus- 
tries — agriculture, cotton manufacture, and tobacco manufacture. 
As things now stand, the farmer can not afford to pay the wage 
that the laborer asks, and he is afraid to employ labor — although he 
is very anxious to get it — on a falling market. The cotton manu- 
facturer has no orders ahead and furthermore has a big stock of 
goods on hand. The tobacco manufacturer has no orders ahead. 
Both industries are trying to mark time. They are still holding 
their forces together and are working, some of them not full time, 
but four or five days a week, trying to keep the labor employed, to 
give them enough to live on and to hold them together until things 
are stabilized. 

Now, as I see it, the whole situation with us resolves itself into the 
solution of two problems — the wage scale problem — getting a stabil- 
ized wage scale, whether it be high or low, so that we may know that 
it is going to stay there ; and then the opening of the markets ; that 
is- getting advance orders for our finished products. 

Just as soon as those two things can be in some measure settled 
and a feeling of confidence engenered we in North Carolina feel 
that we will be all right. [Applause.] 

Gov. Coolidge. North Dakota. Is North Dakota represented? 

(No response.) 

Gov. Coolidge. Ohio. Gov. Cox, of Ohio. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF GOV. JAMES M. COX, OF OHIO. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Ohio is what we can properly 
designate as a representative State; so close to the South, the West, 
the North, and the East as to make our conditions more or less 
typical of those with you. 

I feel that I would violate the proprieties if I should recite our 
conditions, because, in the main, they are the same that you have 
present with you in your own States; but I shall say just a word 
with reference to our conditions only for the purpose of making a 
sufficient base upon which to predicate a suggestion or two from our 
viewpoint. 

If I mistake not, it was the desire of the President and it is the 
desire of the Federal Government that there be not only here a 
recitation of the conditions existing in the States, but an expression 
on the part of the executives, State and municipal, as to the remedial 
measures that ought to be adopted. 

We have not less than 150,000 unemployed in Ohio. Three weeks 
ago that number was considerably more — I should say 160,000 or 
165,000. Do not get the idea, however, that we have employed only 
the difference between 150,000 and 160,000 or 165,000, because there 
is a very rapid demobilization of the troops in our State. The sol- 
diers are being put to work largely by reason of the 38 employment 
agencies maintained by the State and the Federal Government ; and 
unless the Federal Government continues its cooperation with the 
State in the matter of systematically conducting this work of re- 
employment a very distinct harm is going to come to the whole 
industrial situation in this country. [Applause.] 
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About a month ago, by call of the governor in our State, the 
mayors of the municipalities and the county commissioners assem- 
bled for the purpose of exchanging views as to the conditions and 
agreeing upon a composite policy as to what ought to be done, in 
order that we might establish the nearest possible approach to the 
industrial momentum that was with us prior to the war; and we 
found in the conference that ensued that the same symptoms under- 
lie practically every industrial activity. There are two distinct ex- 
tremes now 'and we might just as well frankly admit them and 
then do the best we can to effect a middle-ground compromise, if 
that can be done. You have in your States some men so minded as 
are some of the manufacturing people in our State who believe that 
the process of readjustment, so-called, should come as the result of 
a prolonged industrial depression. You have heard it said, as have 
I, that labor leaders need their object lesson. Now, the crux of what 
is in their minds is this : They believe that the country industrially 
should be brought back to a basis of semistarvation in order that 
the wage scale might return to what it was before the war. That 
is one extreme — and, by the way, the most certain guaranty of a 
regime of bolshevism in America. [Applause.] 

The other extreme is an expressed desire to take up the work of 
construction now by individuals, by industrial units, and by gov- 
ernmental entities, and to push these projects forward, regardless of 
the present fictitious values that obtain. 

I therefore urge upon you, gentlemen, this : That from this confer- 
ence there come a recommendation to the Federal Government, based 
upon the idea that there is a middle ground between the two extremes 
that I have just indicated. We not only want to restore industrial 
activity, because of a thoroughly practical reason, but there is a 
vitally patriotic reason for it at the same time. I have heard the 
opinion expressed in this presence during this meeting that the 
Government should no longer concern itself with affairs industrial; 
that we should break the leash and the fetters, so-called, and permit 
business to go on as it might otherwise go. Those boys across seas 
fought for us and for our Government, and, as one governor of the 
Union of States, I am in favor of our Government interesting itself 
now in the affairs of those boys — call it paternalism or what-not. 
[Applause.] 

Gov. Coolidge. Your time has expired, Governor. 

A voice. I move that it be extended. 

Another voice. I second the motion. 

Gov. Cox. Gentlemen, I feel somewhat embarrassed, but I ac- 
knowledge my gratitude for this evidence of your cordial feeling. I 
shall not, however, detain you long, you may rest assured of that. 

(Cries of " Go ahead.") 

Gov. Cox. We completed our specifications and asked for bids in 
order to build $10,000,000 worth of good roads in our State, and we 
found just what you gentlemen will find, either in State or munici- 
pality, if you will make careful survey — the prices of brick higher 
than they were a year ago, notwithstanding the price of coal has been 
almost cut in two ; the price of cement more than it was a year ago, 
without any justification whatsoever ; the price of washed gravel more 
than it was a year ago ; and the price of crushed stone as well. Now, 
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there is absolutely no justification for that. Quite naturally the Gov- 
ernment halted, because we want the prosperity that is to come from 
the projects in mind to be builded upon the elements of solidarity. 
Now, what we found with respect to public projects was precisely 
the same as the situation confronting those who contemplated build- 
ing either residences or industrial plants. We found after the armis- 
tice was signed more money in the building associations than they 
could take care of. I mean by that, more money than they could 
loan out. We found more money in the banks than they had a legiti- 
mate demand for, so that in our State — and I speak from our own 
-experience — there is now a mental attitude of halting, and when we call 
in the brick men and suggest to them a legislative investigation, or 
when we invite their attention to the fact that under the statute the 
Attorney General can make a survey and determine whether or not 
the same ruling prices all over our State and this country are but 
a mere matter of coincidence, the brick men say, " We are willing to 
make a reduction, but the stone men have increased their prices many 
more per cent than we have increased our prices ; " and so there is 
no disposition upon the part of the brick, the washed gravel, or the 
concrete men, as organizations, to meet the exigencies of the moment ; 
and yet individual members come to me and frankly say, " We have 
urged our associates to come down to a lower cost base, but, as an 
association, we have been unable to procure the desired result." 

Now, my recommendation to the Federal Government is this : That 
there be established here some organization which can take up at 
once the underlying costs which make the basic price in road mate- 
rials, and then within a fortnight the country can be advised as to 
what a fair price is for brick, for crushed stone, washed gravel, and 
cement. It will not be the fixing of price ; it will be an honest state- 
ment as to what the price ought to be, and then public opinion will 
■do the rest. [Applause.] 

I think that the Federal Government should take a further step 
and that freight charges on all road materials ought to be radically 
•diminished at once. [Applause.] 

I am prepared to at least make this further suggestion : That they 
give some attention to the expediency of reducing the freight tariffs 
on all building materials for the time. [Applause.] 

I ask you to analyze that suggestion just for a moment. A loss 
will accrue to the Federal Government, you will say. That I very 
frankly admit. A loss will accrue to the Federal Government in dis- 
counting the war price which we are going to pay for wheat. It is 
unthinkable that we will pay $2, or $2.25 for wheat and then continue 
the price of flour on a base very much higher than obtains abroad. 
So the Federal Government and the American people, in the ulti- 
mate, must meet that loss ; but how cheerfully will we meet it, because 
as a credit to that circumstance of debit, we need but to remind our- 
selves that this loss comes to us as the result of the ending of the 
war — and the saving thereby, in all probability, of 100,000 of our 
boys. 

Now, I have no disposition to do violence to the thought of anyone 
in this presence; but I must, in order to give point to something that 
we have thought seriously about in our State, make some response- to 
the suggestion of the distinguished governor of New Jersey. That is, 
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that the Federal Government should give formal expression now as 
to what it is going to do with the railroads. If I am correct in 
memory the executive branch of this Government has made a 
recommendation to the Congress, and the Congress has paid no 
attention to it. I have no disposition to enter upon the domain of 
political disputation here at the capital, because I recognize it would 
he a violation of proprieties ; but I believe the Federal Government 
ought to do this — for the present the railroads are in the hands of 
the Government. I am not here as an apostle of the idea of govern- 
mental ownership. All things being equal, I very much prefer 
private ownership. Whenever you can procure in rate and in service 
under private ownership the same as can be acquired under govern- 
mental ownership, then let private ownership continue ; but the rail- 
roads and their kindred industries buy approximately 30 per cent 
of all the industrial necessities in this country. In our State one 
railroad company now contemplates — and I assume it is by edict of 
some branch of the Federal Government — the letting off of 7,000 men. 
If that is done then the performance of the Government will not be 
on all fours with its preachment. So that, since the railroads are in 
the hands of the Government, let the Government begin at once an 
aggressive and extensive campaign of purchasing supplies and putting 
the railroads into condition. [Applause.] 

You visit the great railroad centers of the country and you 
will find there that the construction of belt lines has been delayed 
because the railroads could not agree as to just how that very neces- 
sary improvement ought to be made. Therefore, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can carry that out. We all know the condition of the rail- 
roads when they were turned over to the Government — and it was 
not the fault of the railroads ; it was the fault of the American public 
itself, because they would not sanction the rates under private owner- 
ship that were necessary to the proper maintenance of the railroad 
properties of this country. Now, you may gain the impression that 
what I have said as to a program of extensive work, new projects 
and otherwise, for the railroads, is prompted by an impulse of ex- 
travagance. It is based entirely upon this idea : We should all be- 
come bulls on the future of America. [Applause.] And whether 
the railroads are turned back this year or next year or five years from 
now, what the Government shall have expended now will, of course, 
be reimbursed to the fullest extent. 

Another thing, gentlemen; we have 2,000,000 of our young men 
now transformed practically. They are the hope and the salvation 
of the country. They inspire our pride, not only because of their 
characters, but as well because of their positive, deep-rooted con- 
victions with reference to the things that are now going on over-seas. 
They must make the great buttressing wall upon which the waves 
of bolshevism will lash and lash in vain ; and we must so shape our 
governmental policies as to convince them that the service they 
Have rendered over there has been worth while. I have discussed 
the conditions in this country with American soldiers, and they make 
this common observation : " We thought we ended the war over there, 
but when we come back to America we find Americans wasting their 
time and their energies fighting it over again over here." 

Therefore, if there is to be any reconstruction, let it be based upon 
the broad resolution of forgetting the things that divided us yes- 
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terday and rendering unto our boys a service in reconstruction com- 
mensurate with what they did for us over there. [Prolonged ap- 
plause, during which the entire assemblage arose and continued to 
applaud.] 

Gov. Edge (of New Jersey). Mr. Chairman, I rather agree with 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio. If I may be permitted to 
say just a word, this is hardly the forum for formulating political 
viewpoints or for developing them, unless they relate very directly 
to the question for the consideration of which we are assembled. 
Perhaps at some future time — certainly not in the brief space of five 
minutes — I will take great pleasure in further developing the points 
that I started to touch upon. 

Gov. Cooijdge. Oklahoma. Hon. C. B. Ames, representing Gov. 
Robertson, of Oklahoma. 



Mr. Chairman and Gentuimen: I represent Gov. Eobertson, of 
Oklahoma. 

With reference to the condition in that State, our chief activities 
are the production of wheat, cotton, and the mining of oil, gas, zinc, 
and coal. There is nothing to say with reference to our mining in- 
dustry. Generally speaking, it is in satisfactory condition. With ref- 
erence to our wheat, I wish to make one suggestion, and that is that 
through the Department of Agriculture you gentlemen continue the 
work carried on last year by the Food Administration with reference 
to inspection of thrashing. Our cotton growers suffered a very 
severe drought last year, which reduced their crop and reduced its 
quality, so that now they are fairly heavily loaded with a low grade 
of cotton for which there is no market. As soon as it is possible to 
do it, we feel that all restrictions on the movement of this cotton 
should be lifted, so that it may find market, which is awaiting it on 
the other side. 

Our labor conditions are fairly satisfactory. There is some surplus 
of labor, but not accentuated in any way, and with the works that 
are about to commence we feel that we will take care of the labor 
situation. Our returning soldiers are having no difficulty in finding 
employment. Where they had permanent jobs before the war they 
are being received back into those jobs. 

The State and cities are carrying on a fairly active building pro- 
gram, not merely in order to provide work for the unemployed, but 
in order to carry on normal progress. Private building is being car- 
ried forward at a satisfactory rate ; and, in addition to that, the legis- 
lature is now considering a $50,000,000 bond issue for roads, which it 
is reasonably certain will carry. 

Taking the State of Oklahoma as a whole, gentlemen, we feel that 
it is safe to report that conditions are satisfactory and that we need 
anticipate no trouble there, either from a standpoint of labor or from 
a standpoint of industry. [Applause.] 

Gov. Coolidge. Oregon. 

Mayor Baker. Gentlemen, the sad news has just come to me this 
morning that the governor of our State has passed away. I would, 
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therefore, as a mark of respect to a loyal and patriotic governor of 
this Union, move that we now adjourn until 2 o'clock. 

A Voice. I second the motion. 

Gov. Speotjl. I rise to a point of personal privilege, Mr. Chairman. 

Gov. Coolidge. Proceed. 

Gov. Speoul. No man in the country has greater respect for Gov. 
Withycombe than I, but I can not be here this afternoon, and I would 
like very much to make a few suggestions or observations before we 
adjourn. 

Gov. Coolidge. Will the gentleman suspend the motion % 

Mayor Bakee. It is now 12 o'clock, and we have not been proceed- 
ing strictly in accordance with the schedule. 'We can stay a couple 
of days longer, if it is necessary — and I think it will be necessary. I 
do not wish to force anything on the gentlemen of this conference ; 
but if the governor of New York, possibly, had passed away, maybe 
you gentlemen of the East might have respect for him. 

Gov. Coolidge. The question is on the motion. The motion is not 
debatable. 

A Voice. I move to amend the motion that when we do adjourn, 
we adjourn out of respect to the governor of Oregon, who has just 
passed away. 

A Voice. I second the amendment. 

Gov. Coolidge. The question is on the motion to amend. 

(The motion to amend was put and unanimously adopted.) 

Gov. Coolidge. The question is now on the original motion, as 
amended. 

(The motion was put and unanimously adopted.) 

ADDEESS OF HON. GEOEGE L. BAKEE, MATOE OF POBTLAND, OEEG., AND 
BEPKESENTING THE GOVEENOE OF OREGON. 

Mr. Chaieman and Gentlemen : I represent the State of Oregon. 
I have been in attendance on this conference for two days, have 
heard the governor of Florida speak of the Everglades, have heard 
of the beautiful climate of Maine, and have heard that there is 
nothing the matter with any of the States in the Union. Why this 
conference then? Why are we here if there is nothing the matter? 
The first governor who spoke at this conference who knew what was 
the matter with his State was the governor of Ohio. [Applause.] 

The governors of other States say there is not an alarming condi- 
tion in this country. Wait until you hear from the mayors who are 
in direct touch with the people in these various cities and you will 
get a different viewpoint as to the conditions existing. You heard the 
Secretary of Labor tell you about the Bolsheviki. Gentlemen, out in 
our western country — and I think it is true in every large city where 
labor is employed — there is a dangerous element working under- 
ground.- "Nothing the matter with the country? " Do you remem- 
ber the conference at Chicago not so long ago when they came on to 
protest against Mopney, when the radical element in the city of 
Chicago stormed that meeting? "Nothing the matter in this coun- 
try? " Do you remember just a few weeks ago when, in the city of 
Seattle, 70,000 went out? And they did not win there because it was 
revolutionary; but if they had won, if Seattle had not happened to 
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have a man in as mayor who had guts, they would have gotten away 
with it. [Applause.] And if they had gotten away with it it would 
have hit your city, and your city, and your city, and your States, 
gentlemen, faster than you have any idea. Gentlemen, we came to 
Washington at the request of the Labor Department to meet a condi- 
tion that they know exists in this country. If you do not know it, 
gentlemen — if you do not know that there is a serious condition exist- 
ing in these United States, you had better go home, and find out what 
the conditions are at home; but I think there are some of you here 
who know. 

The governor of Ohio knows, and I have talked with some of the 
mayors of the various cities, and they know. You will all know 
later if you do not know now. It behooves us to work out a program 
at this conference that will meet the situation. Do not think you 
are going to meet it by forcing down labor's wages. It has to be 
public work, gentlemen. I suggest that the governors of the States 
report in black and white to this conference what they are doing in 
their States, and that the mayors of the different cities report what 
they are doing in their different cities, and let it go back to the people 
of these United States, from one end to the other, that this confer- 
ence realizes the importance of public work and the seriousness of 
the general situation. If the reports go out that " there is nothing 
the matter with the country," the people will not vote bond issues 
for your public work program, and things will stop. You will wake 
up some morning to find something the matter with the country. 
We have it in the West ; we have everything that you have and we are 
doing everything we have heard suggested here. The governor of 
Ohio has said many pertinent things, to which I subscribe; and I 
subscribe to Secretary Wilson's statements, but I do not subscribe to 
everything that has been said here. I think that we have had a whole 
lot of conversation, but we have got to get down to brass tacks and 
get some results. What did we come here for? What did we call 
this conference for ? Did we come here simply to listen to a lot of 
reports that we could have read in the papers, or could have read 
when the proceedings are printed and sent back to us ? No ; we have 
come here to do something constructive if we are going to have any 
reconstruction. 

So make out a program that you think the Government should 
follow for your different sections, put it in black and white, and 
report it to this conference. Tell the Government what you want,, 
just the same as the people of our sections tell us what they want; 
and when they want it strong enough they get it. Can you find a 
more representative group of men in America than is represented at 
this conference ? I think not ; and if you have the right kind of stuff 
in you, you will get something out of this conference that will be 
worth while to our country for the future. [Applause.] 

Gov. Coolidge. Gov. Sproul. 

ADDRESS OF GOV. WILLIAM C. SPROUL, OP PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I have been very much enlight- 
ened by the proceedings of this convention, by the very excellent 
and encouraging speeches made by the members of the President's 
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Cabinet, who were here yesterday, and especially by that of our 
Pennsylvanian, the Secretary of Labor. [Applause.] What he had 
to say was about as sound, as helpful, and as constructive as any- 
thing that we have heard anywhere, and we are glad to take it home. 

Now, in Pennsylvania, our conditions, of course, are mixed, be- 
cause the State is large and populous; it has very diverse interests, 
and conditions are not the same, for instance, in Erie as they are in 
Philadelphia, nor the same in Pittsburgh as they are in Scranton or 
Bethlehem; but taking it all in all, our labor conditions are not so 
bad in Pennsylvania to-day, nor do we believe they are going to be 
so bad as they were following the passage of the last tariff bill in 
1913-14. We do not believe that we are goirfg to have so great a 
period of unemployment there as you might expect, considering the 
fact that probably 250,000 men have been dismissed from their em- 
ployment in our State within the past few weeks, for the reason that 
despite its great industries, Pennsylvania is still largely an agricul- 
tural State, and between a million and a half and two million of our 
nine million people are still employed in agriculture and in lines asso- 
ciated with it. Then, a great many of those who have been discharged 
in Pennsylvania have come from other States, and are returning, a 
large proportion of them being constituents of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, who have gone back to their homes and business. 
Then there has been an actual shortage of labor in the anthracite coal 
district and in the shipbuilding plants, and these are taking up some 
of the surplus. But we in our State are aware of just the conditions 
that have been spoken of by the gentleman from Oregon, and some 
others. 

Twenty per cent of the foreign immigration to the United States 
stops in Pennsylvania ; but somehow or other our people have had a 
way of mixing with those people and taking an interest in them; 
not looking at them as social students through shell-rimmed spec- 
tacles, but getting down amongst them and doing things for them 
and convincing them that the people of the State, and that the com- 
munities and the State itself are their friends, and that the State is 
there to protect them and to cherish them and to make them under- 
stand that they are a part of the community. [Applause.] 

I will try now, in a moment or two, to sketch some of the things 
that we have been doing. In the first place, we have been going 
ahead with a big public construction program. While the legisla- 
ture has not authorized all the things yet that we expect to accom- 
plish — but I have been in the legislature for 22 years, and I have 
some knowledge of what it may be expected to do — I am confident 
that all of the things which we desire will be done. In the first 
place, we shall have $100,000,000 to spend in Pennsylvania in road 
improvement. [Applause.] Part of that will be covered by the 
issuance of bonds, and part from current contributions from the 
State and from the counties. We expect some Federal aid, of course. 

The State gives the public schools $10,000,000 a year. We are try- 
ing to facilitate the payments to the districts, with the understanding 
that they shall go ahead quickly with their construction work in con- 
nection with their schoolhouses and other improvements. We be- 
lieve in Pennsylvania that public thrift is judicious public spending. 
We are also planning other public works. We are goi*" 1, t build in 
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the capital, at Harrisburg, office buildings and other things which 
will be of great value in stabilizing conditions there, and we are 
trying to encourage our communities, instead of erecting monuments 
to our heroes, on which to place wreaths, and giving high prices — 
maybe $50,000 — to sculptors and artists, although we appreciate 
their art — to give that money to the building up of community, 
centers and to spend this money in the creation of places where there 
will be light and warmth and some of the joys of life for the people 
who live in the various localities, the construction of which will give 
employment to bricklayers, and stonemasons, and ' carpenters, and 
roofers, and to the other trades that go into building. 

The governor of Ohio touched on one subject which is of the ut- 
most importance. The railroads of this country spend a billion and 
a half or two billion dollars a year in supplies. In Pennsylvania, 
judging by the mileage of the railroads and the density of traffic, 
our share will amount to about $600,000 a day in expenditures. Now, 
if the railroads could be encouraged to go ahead and buy — if the 
$381,000,000, which is owing by the Government of the United States 
to the railroads of this country for rentals for last year, had been 
paid, the Pennsylvania Railroad which, up until last year, had the 
best credit in this country, would have by this time at least paid the 
business men of our State and the other business men of this country 
its November bills. [Applause.] The railroads have discharged 
50,000 men in Pennsylvania. That is the largest single item of un- 
employment there. There is a constructive suggestion for the gen- 
tlemen down here who are administering things to get busy with. 
I hope that Congress has passed the deficiency bill, including the 
railroad appropriation, for this is not a time to play small politics, 
either by Republicans or by Democrats. [Applause.] 

We have not gone very far into idealism in Pennsylvania, but we 
are working hard with our feet on the ground to do things that will 
make life worth while for the people whom we are trying to serve, 
and we are going ahead trying to encourage our communities to do 
practical things. We are arranging with our boroughs and our small 
incorporated places, that if they will pave the full width of their 
streets, we will pay for 20 feet in the center of them; and we are 
doing a whole lot of other things for which we have no absolute 
warrant of law, but which I am safe in saying we will get. 

Our business people need encouragement. The people of Penn- 
sylvania will pay to the Federal Government this year a little more 
than $1,000,000,000 in taxes; that is our share. Our State revenues, 
as they are running to-day— from $40,000,000 to $45,000,000— will 
just about pay the Liberty bond rate of interest on the taxes that 
we have to give to the Federal Government this year. We are not 
Jeremiahs, however. We are glad we have the substance, the patri- 
otism, and the devotion to pay those taxes and to pay them promptly, 
and to help in doing the things that we want to have done. But 
it is difficult to stir business men up to enthusiasm in new con- 
structive enterprises with such taxes confronting them. And our 
business people want to be relieved from too much interference and 
supervision — overlapping supervision. Three different sets of in- 
spectors from three different Federal departments come to one plant 
that I know of. We have fire protective organizations in our cities 
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and a fire marshals' department in the State, and we do not need 
men from the Department of Labor and from the War Department, 
and from the Navy Department besides, to come in and bother us 
and tell us to do impracticable things which we know ourselves are 
not worth while doing. [Applause.] 

Our business men are harassed, too, by a very much restricted rail- 
road service — a mighty poor service, if I may say so. They are also 
hampered by an express service that goes beyond my powers of 
description. [Applause.] They are afflicted by the worst telegraph 
and telephone service that anybody ever knew anything about. [Ap- 
plause.] And it takes a day and a half for a letter to get from the 
town of Chester, where I live, on the main trunk line of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore & Ohio railroads, 124 miles north of Wash- 
ington, to the governmental departments here in this city. It used 
to be possible to get a reply back the following day always. Now 
it takes three days. My time is up, but I'll assure you we'll do our 
part in Pennsylvania. 

Now, the things that I would especially urge upon you are prompt, 
careful, economical, and efficient administration by the Government 
at Washington to give our people encouragement and hope, and an 
example of judicious expenditure for the States. [Applause.] 

Gov. Coolidge. Porto Eico. Gov. Arthur Yager. 

ADDRESS OP GOV. ARTHUR TAGER, OF PORTO RICO. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conference : In the name 
of Porto Eico I appreciate very much the opportunity to lay before 
you this morning some of our problems and difficulties in Porto Eico. 

I hope most of you know that Porto Eico was placed on the 
map of the .United States by the treaty of Paris, in 1899. We have, 
therefore, been there only about 20 years. The Spanish colonial ad- 
ministration did for its colonies nothing that a modern government 
always tries to do for its people. Therefore, we inherited a situa- 
tion where we had everything to do that ought to be done, and very 
little money to do it with. Consequently, gentlemen, we have not 
gotten very far with that job yet, because everything had to be done 
at once — education, roads, health, agriculture — everything possible 
that a modern government tries to do for its people, as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has just outlined to you. However, we have 
done our best. 

Now, there may be some question as to whether or not there is 
much the matter with labor conditions here in the United States; 
but I want to tell you that there is a great deal the matter in Porto 
Eico; not perhaps the things that you are thinking of, but other 
things that have been accumulated by the centuries of maladminis- 
tration that preceded us. 

We have there all the problems that you gentlemen have in your 
States. We have demobilized our encampments of soldiers — some 
twelve or fourteen thousand of them. The War Department mobil- 
ized and brought up for war work here some twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand Porto Eican laborers. This scheme did not work well ; it was 
mismanaged ; the laborers were brought up in the fall or the winter, 
they were not properly selected, and they did not make good; and 
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then peace came suddenly, and everything went wrong ; so they have 
all been sent back. [Laughter.] So we have our soldiers and our 
war workers back upon our hands to try to find employment for 
them. 

Then we have had other things that you have had — the influenza 
and all that this epidemic implied. [Laughter.] 

But the things that trouble Porto Rico most are not these things, 
but extraordinary things that you gentlemen know nothing about. 
First, we had an earthquake. [Laughter.] On October 11 last an 
earthquake visited the island, which shook the whole island as you 
would shake a bird cage in your hand ; and the west coast was ab- 
solutely devastated and ruined by it ; thousands of people were made 
homeless and other thousands put out of employment by the paralysis 
of all commercial and industrial activity. That has added to our 
problems immensely. But the worst thing of all is not that. 
[Laughter.] I mean that emphatically. 

The fundamental difficulty with labor conditions in Porto Rico 
is the fact that the island is overpopulated. [Laughter] . I am not 
going to give you figures, people do not like figures ; but we have a 
population of one million and a quarter upon a territory of 3,435 
square miles. That is, 350 people to the square mile. We are not 
in the condition of New Mexico — land poor — we are people poor. 
The question is, how can we possibly find employment upon that 
little island for all those people who are there; and the worst of it is 
that they are increasing in number all the time. [Laughter.] The 
population in Porto Rico has been increasing steadily about 2 per 
cent per year, and that, too, without any regard whatever to the 
opportunities for education and employment of the people. 

Now, that is the condition that confronts us. Porto Rico is like 
the woman spoken of in Mother Goose : 

There was an old woman who lived in a shoe ; 

She had so many children she didn't know what to do. 

But Porto Rico can not do what the old woman did : 

So she gave them some broth and she gave them some bread, 
And spanked them all soundly and put them to bed. 

We have not the broth or the bread. I have always wondered 
where that old woman found room for the bed in her limited quar- 
ters. But we have neither the bread nor the bed for all of our people 
in accordance with proper standards. 

Now, the people in Porto Rico must in some way be relieved from 
the immense surplus of population. That is the fundamental social 
problem, gentlemen. Now, how? [Laughter.] This is no joke 
down there. I have myself recommended emigration, especially to 
the neighboring island of Santo Domingo, which has the same cli- 
mate, the same industries, and 18,000 square miles and only 600,000 
people — 30 to the square mile — while we have 350. But in order 
to carry out this emigration we need help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Government has gone into Santo Domingo 
and stabilized for the moment its government, and business has 
started up and labor is in great demand. Porto Rico is full of labor. 
It's the most convenient source of supply for the industries of Santo 
Domingo which will develop rapidly if the present political ar- 
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rangements there should continue. This would aid greatly in solving 

the social problems of Porto Rico. 
Gov. Coolidge. Your time has expired. 

Gov. Yager. I thank you very much, gentlemen. [Applause.] 
Gov. Coolidge. Rhode Island. Mr. George H. Webb. 

ADDRESS OF MR. GEORGE H. WEBB, REPRESENTING THE GOVERNOR OF 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I desire to state that the little 
island of Rhode Island extends its profound sympathy to the little 
island of Porto Rico. Rhode Island is an industrial community and 
corresponds to the industrial communities of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and the other States whose representatives have 
spoken so ably here. 

I have been one of the men who have been put down at the end 
of the program for the governors, and I have listened to the dis- 
cussion that has gone on. I think a great many of us have learned 
a great deal about the conditions that exist in other communities. 
I think we have been imbued with a spirit of optimism, which I 
hope is the true spirit. It is not exactly true in Rhode Island, be- 
cause in our little community at the present time we have a great 
number of unemployed, in proportion to the population. The cotton 
mills of the State and the jewelry interests of the State are work- 
ing well, but the woolen industry and the metal trades of the State 
of Rhode Island are in a bad condition. We are placing, and shall 
continue to place, the soldiers who come back in the industries in 
which they were working before they went into the war. 

The mayor of the city of Providence, from whom you will hear, 
has organized a committee which is doing splendid work. In less 
than two days after that committee was organized, 500 establish- 
ments out of 1,100 in the city of Providence — and those 500 repre- 
sented fully 90 per cent of the labor employing industries of the 
city — agreed to take back every soldier that came. Now, when those 
soldiers come back and are put back in those industries, it is a neces- 
sary sequence that other people will lose their jobs. The problem, 
then, is not one with respect to the soldiers alone, but all of the un- 
employed, the number of which I firmly believe will increase instead 
of decreasing inside of the next few months. 

Now, in point of size, Rhode Island is only entitled to about 30 
seconds on this program, compared to the size of some of the other 
States, and I do not desire to inflict any more conversation on you. 
I am glad to have listened to the others, but I do not want to make 
you listen to me. We have got to listen to the mayors. [Applause.] 

Gov. Coolidge. South Carolina. Gov. Robert A. Cooper. 

ADDRESS OF GOV. ROBERT A. COOPER, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conference : If I under- 
stood the purpose of the Government in inviting the governors and 
mayors to a conference here, it was, first, to learn from us the condi- 
tions in the various States and municipalities, and then to receive 
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from us suggestions as to what the Federal Government can do to 
relieve the situation wherever it is unsatisfactory. 

The condition in South Carolina is not different from the condition 
that exists in other Southern States — especially in the southeastern 
section. Every person who is willing to work can get a job in my 
State ; that is, all who are there — and even others. There is no diffi- 
culty about that; but we do have this trouble — and I imagine it is 
common to all the States: during the war the laboring • people re- 
ceived unprecedented high wages. Now, the industries of the coun- 
try — at least, in my section — can not afford at present prices for their 
products to pay that same wage. That is the great difficulty we 
have in that respect. 

But we have another serious difficulty, and I most respectfully 
urge this conference to call it to the attention of the Federal Govern- 
ment : our business in South Carolina is agriculture and the manu- 
facture of cotton goods principally. During the season of 1917-18, 
the Federal Government took control of our • cottonseed industry. 
Then, in 1918, Mr. Hoover, as food administrator, and without any 
specific act of Congress, fixed a price on cotton seed. No one ob- 
jected. We were perfectly willing to lend our full aid and to make 
any sacrifice necessary while the war was going on. But to-day we 
have this situation: a price is fixed on cotton seed, and one-third 
of the seed is in the hands of the farmers and seed merchants, and 
they are unable to deliver it at any price. Now, why ? Because the 
oil mill has crushed seed and has filled its tanks with oil, and they 
can not crush any more until they can get a market for what they 
already have. The domestic market is already supplied and the 
foreign market is closed to us. That is a situation that we have, 
and, of course, gentlemen, if there is not some relief soon, it will 
seriously injure our people, particularly the manufacturers of cotton- 
seed products, and will force some of them as well as some of the 
seed merchants into bankruptcy, and we feel this is a condition 
they should not be required to face. That is a situation that is acute 
to-day. Of course, we are unable to sell our cotton at a profit. We 
can hold that for a while, and that is not so acute, but the cotton- 
seed industry can not stand it much longer. 

Now, gentlemen, what are we going to do ? I have mentioned that 
as a condition embarrassing us. We have heard a great deal here 
about building roads, and we are trying to build some roads our- 
selves. We have heard a great deal about this plan and that ; but I 
was glad to hear the gentleman from Oregon a while ago, because 
he touched a vital point. I am urging the people of my State not 
simply to meet a present emergency, but to prepare for the future; 
and what is that? You are going to have labor troubles; you are 
going to have industrial discontent until you have settled down upon 
a basis that will promise something to the average man in the future. 
And what is that? I would like to see your public-road plans go 
through ; and I would like to see the markets of the world opened to 
our products, but above all, I would like to urge upon every State 
in this Union to build a memorial in every community in all the 
States, in the form of a school building, to promise for the future 
at least that every man can have a square deal, and then you will be 
touching the vital point of this thing; and when the people realize 
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that the country proposes to give every man a chance to do something 
for himself, the labor situation and business conditions will settle 
themselves. [Applause.] 

So, gentlemen,' I am urging the people of my State to erect a 
memorial to the soldiers in the form of educational buildings and in 
the form of a constructive educational program. 

Gov. Coolidgb. South Dakota. Mr. Charles McCaffree, indus- 
trial commissioner. 

ADDRESS. OF MR. CHARLES M'cAFFREE, INDUSTRIAL, COMMISSIONER OF 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : We find that no other State with 
an equal number of people has produced so much human food or 
exported such quantities of the great staples needed in every market 
of the world as South Dakota. Its 80.000 farmers will this year ex- 
port enough wheat to make all the bread for 8,000,000 soldiers, and 
wheat is the third crop in bushels. 

Though it has the largest producing gold mine in the world, South 
Dakota's interests are almost entirely agricultural. We are met 
here to discuss labor and employment, but the consideration is given 
industrial labor. You speak of the time when prices of agricultural 
products will get back to the lower level. Farmers are doing well 
now, but not too well. Figuring the farmer's time at 75 cents or 80 
cents an hour, such as a not more skilled worker in the trades re- 
ceives, and the interest on investment, the present price of wheat 
gives a reasonable profit and only Government buying can keep it up 
to that. South Dakota has been blessed with bountiful crops. Last 
season the Department of Agriculture credited it with 17 per cent 
better crops than ever recorded for any State before, and we are 
getting good prices. 

But the main profit of the average farmer of the United States 
has come by the rise in value of his land and work by the family 
without wages. If the prices of labor and raw material are main- 
tained, the prices of grains and live stock must be, for those things 
enter into the cost of production just as in the industries. The price 
of agricultural labor is determined by the labor markets. 

It is a sad policy which drives American young people from the 
soil to the cities. The cost of farm production should be determined 
and prices based on such cost with a profit for the farmer added. 

In compliance with the Secretary's request an expression from 
prominent farmers, business men, and labor leaders was secured and 
is submitted herewith without reading. A few things are noted 
especially. 

There is some unemployment in our cities. Places can not be 
found for all applicants, but men are needed as month hands on the 
farms, and if the surplus in the towns would take farm work, prob- 
ably all could be placed. The spring need of farm labor will soon 
be on and we anticipate a shortage. Especially we need and want 
our farm boys who are now in the Army. No greater service can be 
given our State by the Federal officials than to send home our farm 
Boys for which the War Department has been petitioned. 
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In maintaining the price of wheat we want the Government to buy 
the wheat and settle with the millers and elevators. Marketing 
makes the greatest unrest with us. South Dakota is rather individ- 
ualistic and does. not advocate State competition with private busi- 
ness, but we want a free, unhampered channel of trade right through 
from the farmer to the consumer. If this is not secured, there will 
be greater dissatisfaction and you all know there is unrest at this 
time and a free market is one thing we are going to have. 

An early settlement of the railroad question is asked and a res- 
toration of the differentials to permit competition destroyed by the 
percentage raise in freight rates. 

Public improvements should be started at once. South Dakota 
expects to soon have available nearly $8,000,000 for roads, which 
seems quite a sum to us. Most of our cities have paving to start 
this spring. Two large packing plants are under construction and 
a sugar factory likely. A drainage project is under survey by the 
-Government at this time. 

Gov. Norbeck expressed keen regret that he could not attend this 
c onference. This is the closing week of our legislature. The gov- 
ernor gives very close attention to our legislation, the committees 
consult with him continually and he has some important measures 
to which he has given his best energies and he felt he must stay on 
the job. His particular message is to stop all war production and 
promote manufacturing and industries of the peace which we enjoy. 
He suggests making available all credits which the Government may 
influence. 

Our State administration and the legislature have been promoting 
policies and laws which have advanced our State a long way from 
the original governmental idea of restriction and regulation. The 
State is giving a government of service for its people, for the 
" average man," as mentioned by the President yesterday. 

Our boys over across saved America and saved the world. We 
have in operation a State system of rural credits which will permit 
the purchase of farm lands with only a small investment. We be- 
lieve in our State, and the State is loaning a million and half per 
month to its farmers, but we want to open still wider the door of 
opportunity for the soldiers, and a land settlement plan has been 
favorably recommended by a joint legislative committee, and last 
night passed the senate without a nay vote, under which $1,100,000 
is provided as a revolving fund to improve farms and sell them, 
with the permanent credits carried by the rural credit system. A 
further plan is being organized under which cheap available lands 
may be listed and appraised by the State and the soldier given as- 
sistance in his selection and by long credits. * 

Secretary Wilson's address here was a masterly statement of prin- 
ciples applying to labor. Administration of his department along 
the line indicated can do more than any other agency to keep America 
safe from bolshevism. The department is not properly understood, 
in the agricultural sections at least, and suffers because of it. The 
Secretary's dynamic Americanism and the determination to proceed 
against those who violate the spirit of patriotism in time of peace 
as well, as war are a steadying influence which every patriot in- 
dorses. 
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South Dakota will endeavor to do her part. It has a comfortable 
present and looks unafraid toward the future. But my time is up 
and I thank you. [Applause.] 

Gov. Coolidge. Tennessee. Gov. Roberts, of Tennessee. 

ADDRESS OF GOV. A. H. ROBERTS, OF TENNESSEE. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conference: Conditions 
in Tennessee are not unlike those described by the representatives of 
the other States, and I will not consume the time of this conference in 
undertaking to tell you specifically what our conditions are. It seems 
to me that what this conference should rather undertake to work out 
is what we are to do with respect to the immediate needs of our 
people in our several States. I think those needs may be generally 
described by dividing them into two classes — general needs, as ap- 
plicable to all others alike, and specific needs as they relate to our 
particular States. 

I want to refer very briefly to what I conceive to be a few of the 
general needs of the people of Tennessee ; and in the first place I may 
say that we need, most of all things, an early peace; the restoration 
as early as practicable of peace conditions among the business men 
and the laboring men of the country. The period of transition from 
war conditions to peace conditions should be shortened as much as 
possible. 

I think in the next place that we need generally a large merchant 
marine in order that the surplus products of the field and the shop 
may find a market in the various quarters of the earth. This will be 
heartening and reassuring to the business men, especially to the farm- 
ers and manufacturers throughout this country. I agree most heart- 
ily with the statements made here yesterday by Secretary Daniels 
with respect to the needs of the whole people of this country, in 
carrying out this large program for the building of ships. I believe, 
again, that we need a plan for the settlement of large portions of the 
unsettled landed area of the different States, somewhat similar to the 
Lane plan for the soldiers' settlement. It seems that this bill has not 
passed and will not pass the present Congress. We of Tennessee 
are deeply and vitally interested in this plan, or some similar plan. 
We think it would redound greatly to the interests of our people. 

About one-third of the area of Tennessee is devoted to cotton 
growing, and I might merely repeat what has been said by the gov- 
ernors of the cotton-growing States as to our needs along that line. 
I think that the Government should encourage in every possible 
way the various forms of internal improvements. I might mention 
g,mong these improvements the development of our waterways. Ten- 
nessee has two large navigable streams within its borders— the Ten- 
nessee and the Cumberland Rivers. I might mention, also, the build- 
ing of roads, and I want to suggest this, in passing, that our view of 
road building goes far beyond that which has been expressed here. 
It is not merely the means of giving immediate employment, but 
underneath all that idea of road building is this fundamental notion 
that we have, that when you build roads they will tend rather to 
distribute the people throughout the country. 

We know that the real problems in this country are not found 
among the farming classes; they are found in the congested busi- 
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ness centers. They are found among men who have no homes, and 
what we desire most of all to do is to make it possible for the popu- 
lation of this country to be widely distributed; the more widely 
distributed the better, we believe, and the reason we want to build 
roads is to enable the people to scatter and own their own homes — 
the workmen around the shops and factories to get out a few miles 
away from the factory and own a little home, erect a little altar. The 
homes are the foundation of this country, and the more homes owned 
by the people the better and safer will .be our institutions. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I desire to add just one word with respect to this United States 
Employment Service. We are anxious that that be continued. We 
have been afflicted in our State — our manufacturers have, especially — 
with the private employment bureaus which have made it a point, 
as soon as a laborer was placed in one position and a fee was col- 
lected for doing it, to remove him to the next place, and in that 
way conditions have been disturbed by private agencies. We want 
the Federal Government to take charge of this matter and continue 
the employment service. We think that the Federal Government 
and the State government should set the pace for the reemploy- 
ment of the returning soldiers by themselves throwing wide the 
doors and saying to these returning soldiers, as we have done in 
Tennessee: "As soon as you return to Tennessee your job is ready 
for you." We have notified the men and women who have been 
holding the returning soldiers' jobs that as soon as the boy in uni- 
form gets back his job is ready for him, and I have told every one 
of them, when they have entered my office, that their jobs were 
ready, and when we set the pace the business men will follow. I 
thank you. [Applause.] 

Gov. Coolidge. Utah will now be heard from. Mayor Ferry, of 
Salt Lake City. 



Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Our governor has the legisla- 
ture on his hands and is unable to be here; his representative, the 
secretary of state, is ill, caused by the salubrious air of Washington, 
and it devolves upon me, for the moment, to speak for Utah. 

We have 88,000 square miles and 450,000 people, so from the 
standpoint of population we are not very large. Our problems are 
similar in almost all respects to yours. The conditions are not satis- 
factory in Utah. The unrest among the laboring element seems to 
me the most compelling thing that we have to contemplate here in 
this conference. It is not the number of the unemployed; it is the 
attitude of mind of those who are unemployed which makes it im- 
portant. [Applause.] 

There have been times when we have had more unemployed than 
we have now, but never, I believe, has the psychology been the 
same in respect to what they demand as it is to-day. We, in Utah, 
are taking care of all of our soldiers as they return. We have a 
complete organization composed of the Sailors and Soldiers' Em- 
ployment Commission, established by the city government of Salt 
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Lake City, and cooperating thoroughly with the State council of 
defense and the Federal Government bureau. They are all co- 
ordinating, and they are not overlapping. The State is paying half 
the expenses of this and the city commission the other hall 

I am much impressed with the thought that we must suggest some 
constructive ideas here, and I strongly favor the one which has 
already been suggested but not developed, that the Government un- 
dertake a propaganda of education among the laboring classes of 
this country. I feel that the laboring classes, the leaders, are per- 
fectly willing to get together with the employers of labor, but that 
they are not able always to control the other members of the or- 
ganization, the less intelligent ; and if some sort of propaganda, such 
as was put over in the liberty loan campaigns and the Red Cross 
campaign, could be undertaken by the Government to educate the 
people — and there are concessions on both sides — we will have gone 
a long way toward solving our labor problem. 

I feel that very firmly, because I recently attended the Trans- 
Mississippi Area Reconstruction Conference and that thought was 
impressed by the labor leaders who spoke there. I believe it is true 
from my own observation and experience. I know many of the 
leaders in Utah and have talked with them quite intimately. 

Another thought is this: The matter of putting these people on 
the land has been spoken of. It is perfectly hopeless to put a man 
on the land if he has no money, and if Secretary Lane's program, 
coordinated with or added to, by State legislation, will give money 
or loan money for 10, 15, or 20 years to the farmers, in proportion to 
the amount of work which they place upon the land, we will have 
gone a long way toward solving the question of putting the people 
back on the land and keeping them away from the congested districts. 

The governor sends to you gentlemen his wannest feelings and his 
earnest assurance that whatever may come out of this conference will 
be earnestly and actively indorsed by the State administration of 
Utah. [Applause.] 

Gov. Coolidge. The Chair will appoint the following committee 
under the motion to appoint a committee to draw up resolutions: 
Gov. Cox, of Ohio; Gov. Sproul, of Pennsylvania; Gov. Bilbo, of 
Mississippi ; Mr. Peabody, of New York ; Mayor Baker, of Portland, 
Oreg. ; and Mayor Peters, of Boston. There are some announcements 
that will now be made. 

Mr. Babson. Gentlemen, the secretary of the Washington Cham- 
ber of Commerce earnestly urges that he hear from everyone who ex- 
pects to attend the dinner to-night. Invitations are awaiting a great 
many of you in the registration bureau. If you have not definitely 
accepted, will you please telephone or send a message this after- 
noon, within the next hour, to the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce ?_ It is a very large dinner which is being handled to-night, 
and it is absolutely necessary to know how many of you are going 
to attend. Only 25 of the 175 people here have accepted thus far 
officially, and I earnestly urge that between now and 2 o'clock, if you 
expect to attend to-night, you get a message to the Chamber of Com- 
merce — to Col. Harper, the president. 

Gov. Coolidge. Now, just one thing further, and that is the pro- 
gram this afternoon will continue with the governors immediately 
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upon reassembling promptly at 2 o'clock and then the question of the 
mayors will come up, and then we will go on with our regular pro- 
gram. If you gentlemen decide that you can not get through with 
the regular program this afternoon, you can then discuss the ques- 
tion of whether you shall adjourn to Thursday. The program to- 
morrow must be held to with greatest care. These men have come 
from a long distance, and it is very necessary for various reasons 
that the program to-morrow go through on schedule. If we do not 
complete with the governors and mayors, we will complete the gov- 
ernors, anyway. If we do not complete the mayors this afternoon, 
we can adjourn to Thursday, if it is your pleasure. But we can not 
run into to-morrow. The program to-morrow consists of an address 
upon " Public and private building," by Ernest T. Trigg, president 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and also president of 
the Federal Construction Industries, and an address on " Good 
roads " by Mr. S. M. Williams, president of the National Highways 
Association ; a very important talk by Eugene Meyer, jr., of the War 
Finance Corporation. I want every one of you to get that. 

Then there will be an intermission. John Hays Hammond speaks 
in the afternoon on " Foreign and domestic trade," and Walker D. 
Hines is coming here to answer your questions about the Railroad 
Administration, and then Secretary Lane has two or three men who 
are going to speak regarding his plans. The Cabinet members will 
be in the room. To-morrow will be Cabinet day, and I urge you 
to be present. Remember that the meeting to-morrow is to be at 
the new Interior Building, in the auditorium there, rather than 
here. 

Mr. Babson. One of the mayors has sent up the suggestion that 
the mayors present their reports in writing. If the mayors will 
present their reports in writing, we can assure you that they will go 
into the official record. This record is being made up stenographi- 
cally, and will be published, and each member of the conference will 
be sent a volume containing the entire matter. 

He also asks that those who particularly desire to speak be allowed 
to do so, and that their names be sent to the desk this afternoon. 
That is simply a note that has been brought to me, and that can be 
discussed. 

Gov. Coolidge. Is there anyone else who desires to speak before we 
take a recess ? 

Mr. James E. Davidson, of Bay City, Mich. 

ADDRESS OF ME. JAMES E. DAVIDSON, REPRESENTING THE MAYOR OF BAY 



Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I represent the Hon. Robert V. 
Mundy, mayor of Bay City, Mich. He has recently had a surgical 
operation, and his health will not permit him to attend this con- 
ference. 

Bay City, Mich., is situated on the Lake Huron shore in the south- 
ern peninsular of Michigan. It is a city of between 50,000 and 
55,000 inhabitants, and is a manufacturing city, and during the war 
period most of the manufacturing concerns have been engaged, 
either directly or indirectly, in war work. As soon as the armistice 
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was signed nearly all of the theii Government contracts were can- 
celed, and it has taken most of those manufacturing concerns con- 
siderable time to get on to a peace basis, and some of them have 
not yet been able to go on the peace basis for the reason that the 
Government inspectors have not checked up their inventories; but 
the work is in process, so that the final adjustment of these con- 
tracts can be made. For that reason everything is in statu quo in 
some concerns at this time. About six weeks after the armistice 
was signed we had about 1,500 people who were unemployed. This 
gradually rose to a maximum of about 3,000 people unemployed. 
Gradually the manufacturing concerns were able to readjust matters 
and take on more employees, so that the maximum number of unem- 
ployed, namely, 3,000, has been reduced at the present time to about 
1,600. This estimate was carefully taken just prior to my departure 
for Washington. 

I feel that in the course of a short time, as soon as all of the manu- 
facturing companies have adjusted their matters — and with the work 
that is now in view — they will be able to give employment to those 
not employed at the present time, and consequently our industrial 
relations will be about normal. 

Mayor Mundy is a very careful business man. I know that it will 
be his policy to recommend that local improvements that are neces- 
sary shall be carried out so as to give as much employment as is pos- 
sible in our city work. I believe, and Mayor Mundy believes, that all 
work should be contracted on a current basis ; that we ought not to 
wait for low prices any more than we ought to wait for good times 
to come before making any improvements whatever. He feels, and 
we all feel — and it seems to be the current impression in our com- 
munity — that building should go on, that operations should go on, so 
as to give employment to the greatest possible number. I think I am 
safe in saying that under the conditions our employees are satisfied, 
and we have no strikes. 

I am very happy to be able to be at this conference, and I assure 
you that I have received some very valuable information that I will 
report to the Hon. E. V. Mundy, mayor of Bay City, Mich. 

Gov. Coolidge. In accordance with the order of the conference and 
out of respect to the former governor of Oregon, the conference will 
now rise to meet again at 2 o clock p. m. 

Mayor Hylan. Mr. Chairman, before we take a recess may I be 
permitted to submit to the conference the paper which I hold in my 
hand. 

Gov. Coolidge. It will be received and inserted in the record. 

(The paper referred to is as follows:) 

ADDRESS OF MAYOR HYLAN, OF NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. Chairman : The purpose of to-day's session, as I understand 
it, is for the mayors of the various cities to report what their particu- 
lar municipalities are doing to stimulate business conditions and give 
employment to the great number of men who are released daily from 
Federal service. 

New York responded splendidly to the call made upon her during 
the war, and she is now ready to do her part in the reconstruction 
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period by aiding the business interests of the city and in the securing 
of employment for thousands of soldiers who should and must be 
given employment. 

The mayor's committee of welcome to home-coming troops in the 
city of New York has not only welcomed the soldiers upon their 
return by meeting and greeting them as they entered the harbor, but 
has also secured employment for thousands of them. 

The young men of our country responded nobly to the call to 
arms. Let the business men of our country, the municipalities, the 
States, and the Federal G6vernment show them that the services they 
have rendered were appreciated, by starting and developing great 
public and private improvements which will give them employment 
and by the regulation by the Federal authorities of the business of 
the powerful meat packers who control the food necessities. The 
Senate investigation brought out the fact that five packers, Armour, 
Swift, Cudahy, Wilson, and Morris have a monopoly on 400 of the 
most vital and necessary articles of food in the United States. In the 
year 1917 their profit was over $95,000,000. The people must either 
purchase these food necessities through these channels of monopoly at 
their price or starve. It will avail returning soldiers and others only 
an existence by securing employment, if their weekly wage is quickly 
eaten up by the exorbitant prices which they will have to pay to the 
packers for the essentials of life. 

The coal combination is extorting from the people of New York 
City a price of coal per ton which ranges from $9 to $27. 

In New York City soldiers and their families, as well as thousands 
of others, seriously suffer because of the extortionate price of coal 
and food necessities. The Federal authorities can help the people 
of New York and of the country if they prosecute vigorously these 
war profiteers. Their prosecution is the first and most vital step to 
be taken by the Federal Government to help the returning soldier 
and thousands of our people. 

The municipal administration in New York is pushing as rapidly 
as possible all necessary public improvements and has authorized the 
expenditure of $10,000,000 for the erection of public schools, and will 
authorize the expenditure of an additional $10,000,000 as soon as 
required. It has also authorized the expenditure of $5,000,000 for 
dock and water front improvements. It will also authorize an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 as soon as it can be used. The city will authorize 
as rapidly as necessary a sum of money amounting approximately 
to $50,000,000 to complete the subway system. For local improve- 
ments, such as sewers, new streets, repaving of the present streets, 
$14,100,000 has been made available. For miscellaneous improve- 
ments provided for during the year 1919, an amount close to 
$5,000,000 has been authorized. 

The great west-side improvement will be taken up in the near 
future and it has been estimated that the cost of this improvement 
to the city will be between 35 and 40 million dollars. A contract has 
been let for the extension of the water system, amounting to about 
$13,000,000. This work will be started as soon as possible. 

Every action necessary and possible will be taken to stimulate the 
various lines of industry and the business interests of the city to give 
employment to our deserving soldiers and others seeking employ- 
ment. 
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Gov. Edge. Mr. Chairman, I desire to present the paper which I 
send to the desk. 

(The paper referred to is as follows:) 

ADDRESS OF HON. WALTER E. EDGE, GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY. 

To the President, Governors, Municipal Executives, and other 
Gentlemen of the Conference: As governor of New Jersey, I 
was requested by the gentlemen arranging the present conference to 
seek the opinion of the business, labor, and all other interests of New 
Jersey concerning what might be done, particularly on the part of 
Federal officials, to relieve the present situation of the country's 
business. I have collected these opinions and I desire to act as a 
medium in presenting these views to the conference. Of course, my 
understanding is that I am acting only as a medium for this purpose 
and wish to be understood as presenting the various views to the con- 
ference as the views of these interests and not necessarily my own. 

A Trenton manufacturer suggests : " That all concerns be exempt 
from income tax to the extent of the actual money expended for im- 
provements, such as purchasing of land, buildings, machinery, fix- 
tures, and equipment, which will add to their output and enable them 
to employ more help, after these improvements are made. In making 
these improvements it will require considerable additional help to 
perform the work, as well as the additional help for their output. 
After paying the enormous income tax from your profits, it cripples 
a great many concerns and they can not make improvements to in- 
crease their output." 

A manufacturer in New Brunswick says : " My recommendation is 
that the best thing for the Government to do is to withdraw imme- 
diately from any industrial regulation. Men in public office have 
used the labor arguments for vote getting to the point where they are 
responsible for a large share of the difficulty we now have to face. 
It is very interesting to note that in the labor parliament just tried 
in England, which supposedly represented 12,000,000 people, the only 
point both the employees and the employers agreed upon was that the 
Government should leave industries alone, and some thought be 
given to make it easier for industrial development rather than do 
everything possible to throttle it as has been done in the last 10 years. 
I speak feelingly on this subject, as there are several manufacturing 
propositions which I personally would inaugurate at this time which 
would be of public service but with the attitude on the part of the 
Government as it is I do not feel that it is good business to go into 
any more industrial ventures." 

A telegram received from labor leaders quoted the following: 
" In the name of the State Federation of Labor, the Essex Trades 
Council and the mass of unorganized workers of the State, we request 
you to advocate the resumption of the brewing of beer as a means of 
relieving the present unemployment situation. The unemployment 
situation is acute and we believe that in order to prevent the situa- 
tion from becoming serious every means should be used to prevent 
the addition of thousands to the army of unemployed which undoubt- 
edly will take place unless the ban on the brewing of beer is lifted." 

A superintendent of an electric street railway line contributes the 
following : " On behalf of the electric railway industry, which is in a 
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very serious condition on account of the high wages set by the war 
board and the high cost of materials, we urge your attendance and 
influence to assist in securing relief from these burdens and reduction 
of taxation and paying obligations." 

A firm of engineers and building contractors of Paterson advises 
as follows : " The first thing is for the Government to remove all 
restrictions in prices and allow the law of supply and demand to 
exercise itself. Let the Government take its loss in wheat, which 
would reduce the price of all other grain and probably flour from 
$12 to $6 a barrel. The price of wheat affects every food product be- 
cause of the relation of other grains to it ; and what the workingman 
is most desirous of obtaining is a reduction in the cost of living ; and 
the increased purchasing power of the dollar. The delay in signing 
peace terms, the Government's control of prices and its present desire 
to further regulate prices has checked industry by making everyone 
timid and unwilling to take the risk of manufacturing goods now 
which would at a later date meet competition from goods made under 
more favorable conditions both as to material and wages. Labor in 
the building trades of northern New Jersey at present is universally 
asking for a dollar a day more than the high wages of last year; 
this in some cases is an advance of 50 per cent. The Government has 
done nothing to place before the workmen the unwisdom of asking 
for wages above those received during the war emergency. I have 
failed to see one sign of the Government suggesting that labor accept 
what it has and not ask for more ; on the contrary, there have been 
warnings to the employer against even considering the reduction of 
wages. The solution, as I see it, is for both employer and employee to 
accept the wages and working conditions which prevailed at the time 
of the signing of the armistice and the Government remove all its 
restrictions as to prices and legalize the unofficial contracts made dur- 
ing the war period." 

A jobber in Newark has this to say: "I am not asking for any 
assistance of the Government, but on the contrary I beg of them to 
keep their hands off of labor and let the manufacturers fight out their 
own battles. If the Government will release the railroads, express 
companies, the telephone, and cable they will do an excellent piece of 
work. For instance, there is marked depreciation of efficiency and 
courtesy from the employees of the above-named organizations and, 
as you well know, the railroads have added cost of traffic, both pas- 
senger and freight." 

A prominent insurance man from the northern part of the State 
views certain phases of the situation as follows : " Profit-sharing is 
not, in my mind, the fundamental principle of the league of peace 
you desire to establish. It is the secondary principle. The item of 
first importance is real copartnership between capital and labor, en- 
forced, if necessary, by law. The copartnership must be built on a 
safe foundation of equitable, single, simple taxation system and 
must, as a matter of course, be supported by division of profits on 
the basis to which no person could rightly object. Labor's objection 
to ' profit sharing ' can only be overcome by giving every $100 paid 
for work (brain or brawn) the same right and vote that is given to 
every $100 investment without work. Then the same law must con- 
trol or prohibit combinations in restraint of labor or labor agitating 
trusts as regulates other trusts or combinations in restraint of trade." 
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A manufacturer of paper board gives the following as his idea: 
"We feel that all industries at this time need official permission to 
make agreed voluntary arrangements as to operating time and price 
basis in order to protect labor and prevent ruinous competition. 
Since the first of December practically all manufacturers in our line 
of business have been shut down more than 50 per cent of their 
time, and at present our product is being sold at less than cost.. We 
feel that lower than war prices should prevail, but indiscriminate 
competition in this crisis must bring suffering and danger to every- 
body concerned." 

One of the largest pottery men in the State of New Jersey gives 
this as his view : " If there could be assurance that all the building 
trades would adhere strictly to agreements now in effect for a period 
of at least 12 months and a similar agreement on the part of manu- 
facturers that there will be no reduction in wages for a period of at 
least 12 months, it would be evident there could be no reduction in 
costs for this period, except as the volume of. business increased, 
which would enable volume production to lower what are rather 
enormous overheads. It is the writer's idea that if it were clearly 
understood that there wi]l be no reduction except as induced by vol- 
ume, those who now contemplate building could proceed with assur- 
ance, but this assurance would only be real providing they could feel 
there will be no delays due to strikes after operations had commenced. 
It might be possible to go so far as to create a league of patriots who 
would volunteer to begin certain building work which had been con- 
templated and called off on account of the war. 

"It would be, quite as patriotic to build, overhaul, or repair as it 
was to contribute to war-work campaigns, because now in place of 
camp cheer, the returning soldier and civilian who has been at home 
want work and the circulation of money. It would seem that munic- 
ipalities throughout their various bureaus and offices could at once 
make alterations that have been held up for one reason or another in 
.past years. Public comfort stations have been needed in almost 
every American city, and the campaign to construct these should 
be gotten under way at once. Building inspectors and plumbing in- 
spectors in various communities should be putting themselves to their 
tasks a little more vigorously and the health inspector or city physi- 
cian or the Bureau of Health would do well to examine rest rooms 
in factories, toilet rooms in public and semi-public buildings which 
in most cases are very antiquated, and a menace to the public health 
and recommend and insist upon immediate alterations in the way of 
proper ventilation and sanitary fixtures." 

A representative manufacturers' association of New Jersey sug- 
gests : 

" 1. Immediate removal of all governmental restrictions and in- 
terference with the normal conduct of business. 

" 2. Remove tremendous burdens of taxati'on from business enter- 
prise, such as the excess-profits tax, and permit the use of these funds 
for investment in readjustment and improvement of manufacturing 
plants, reemployment of labor, and general expansion of manufactur- 
ing activity. 

" 3. Meet all proper financial needs of the Government through 
bond issues (rather than confiscation of industrial funds through 
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taxation) so that future generations may bear their part of the bur- 
den of the war. 

"4. Insist that the Government immediately pay its just debts to 
many small manufacturers who face stagnation and bankruptcy 
through investing their funds in 1917-18 in an effort to help win the 
war, and who are not able to obtain, without endless red tape, that 
which is due them. 

" 5. Eemove artificial prices on wheat. 

" 6. Cease coddling misleaders of labor. 

" 7. Adopt constructive and definite national policy toward in- 
dustry. 

" 8. Restore the railroads, telephone, telegraph, and cable lines 
to private ownership under an intelligent policy of Government 
regulation. 

"9. Adopt vigorous national legislation and enforce the same to 
curtail the growth of all forms of destructive industrial agitation, 
bolshevism, etc. 

" 10. Adopt a Federal policy of financial retrenchment and econ- 
omy so burdens of taxation already imposed may be lightened as 
soon as possible. One immediate step in this direction would be the 
reduction through consolidation of functions, and the discontinuance 
of a large number of the numerous Federal commissions and boards. 

" 11. Adopt as a national program the promotion of the principles 
of industrial cooperation, and bring about a better understanding and 
feeling between employers and employees. 

" 12. Above all, insist that the law of the land be enforced impar- 
tially." 

Gov. Coolidge. In accordance with the order of the conference, 
and out of respect to the former governor of Oregon, the conference 
will now rise to meet asrain at 2 o'clock. 

(Accordingly, at 1.05 o'clock p. m. the conference took a recess 
until 2 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The conference resumed its session at the conclusion of the recess 
at 2.20 o'clock p. m„ Senator Calder of New York in the chair. 

Senator Calder. I am deeply interested in the business that brings 
you here. All of my business life I have been a builder and a con- 
structor myself. John Sherman, one of the greatest Secretaries of 
the Treasury this county has ever had, in discussing the resumption 
of specie payment in the days following the Civil War said that " the 
way to resume was to resume " ; and if I should give a message to 
this conference it would be in the language of Sherman, that the 
way for us to start the wheels of industry is to start them. 

It is estimated that the financial resources of our insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, and other institutions have increased during 
the past four years to the extent of $4,500,000,000. It is also esti- 
mated that the plant of the country requires this amount to put it in 
efficient working condition and to arrange for sufficient business pro- 
duction. The Nation should immediately interest itself in the invest- 
ment of its labor and surplus capital in the basic industry of con- 
114099—19—9 
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struction, because every dollar and every hour of labor thus invested 
has earning power and will ultimately cheapen the cost of production 
of commodities. This problem will be met if public interest is cen- 
tered upon it — if the people as a whole can not solve this problem 
no committee or officials of the people can -settle it. 

In the bond bill recently enacted a provision was inserted authoriz- 
ing the War Finance Corporation to loan to American manufacturers 
in their export trade on the notes of their foreign creditors the sum of 
$1,000,000,000. In this transitory period this authority ought to 
very materially stimulate our foreign trade. While we are thinking 
of this foreign trade, however, we must not forget our opportunities 
at home. 

It is estimated that the wealth of our Nation is $265,000,000,000 
greater than the wealth of four of the wealthiest nations of the 
world. It is also estimated that three-fourths of the tools of indus- 
try in the world are here. It is our problem to put these tools into 
. the most efficient working condition and get every specialized worker 
into his own particular groove. I know that the suggestion is made 
that we take account of stock and wait until things become normal 
again. If by that is meant that we should refrain from business 
activity until the return of conditions that prevailed before the war, 
then in my judgment we will never begin. Of course, if everyone 
should conclude to stop the wheels of industry ; if all are determined 
there shall be no more business until pre-war prices return, then, 
indeed, the country is facing dangerous days. But such is not the 
case, for underneath the surface the spirit that has carried this 
country through difficult times in the past is awaiting the oppor- 
tunity, and I am certain that before long men of courage will master 
the troubles of the hour and leave behind those who' lack faith in 
America's future. 

Shortly after the signing of the armistice Mr. Samuel Gompers 
stated that the workingman of the United States would never agree 
to a reduction in the wages he is receiving to-day. I think that 
was an unfortunate statement, for, while I am in complete sympathy 
with every effort to see that the workingmen of the Nation receive 
their just share of the profits, still I know that in some lines of 
endeavor a readjustment of wages must come. But let me submit, 
gentlemen, a thought that it is not so much a question of reduction 
of wages as it is a matter of the efficiency of labor. Men who have 
made a careful analysis of the situation tejl me that during the war 
not only were wages materially increased, but the output of labor 
was substantially reduced. 

It. has been stated over and over again that the Government did 
not require a full day's work in these war days. This spirit must 
cease and labor should understand that they will have to contribute 
their best to bring about business activity again, and that the char- 
acter of their work must be in keeping with the wages they are 
receiving. And then, too, the employer must sell his product during 
this reconstruction period at the very lowest margin of profit. The 
problem of the business man and of the workingman is the same. 
The impression that some have sought to create in the minds of the 
men who labor that they must bear the . entire reduction in the cost 
of production is a great mistake; but at the same time labor must 
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bear in mind that they- will be required to put forth their best 
efforts to help. 

No country can hope to have permanent prosperity unless its work- 
ing people are steadily employed at a fair compensation, and no 
•nation can permanently exist unless there is complete sympathy and 
understanding between capital and labor. 

The traditional American attitude toward industrial problems is 
one of optimism. It is justified by the natural resources of the coun- 
try and by the character of the population, molded by the public 
school, educated and self-reliant. The transition period from a war 
to a peace basis is no doubt a difficult one, but we know it to be tem- 
porary and we believe that it will be followed by a period of excep- 
tional prosperity. 

The one thing that troubles us most to-day is high prices. If it 
were not for the high prices there would be no serious transition 
problem. 

In the construction industry neither the prices of materials nor 
the wages of labor have advanced as far as have commodity prices 
and wages in general industry; consequently, if there should be a 
recession in prices and wages, it will not be so great in the building 
industry as in general industry. 

It may be that we are on a new price level, due partly to an im- 
provement in the standard of living of industrial labor, partly to 
an increase in the value of farm land, coupled with a general intro- 
duction of more expensive machinery in farming, partly to an in- 
crease in freight rates. In other words, the cost of production of 
food and of other commodities has gone up in consequence of eco- 
nomic factors which have long been in operation but which were 
greatly extended during the war. 

Furthermore this cost is expressed in higher figures because the 
purchasing power of the dollar has decreased with the rapid ex- 
pansion of money and credit. 

If this be true we shall expect a readjustment also in rents, and 
such a readjustment we find is already taking place. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of dwellings and apartment houses. With 
increased rents in many instances it pays to build, even at the present 
cost of construction, and the building statistics have begun to make 
a favorable showing, particularly west of Pittsburgh, in the pros- 
perous farming section, and in the district tributary to the port of 
New York, which is benefited by export and import trade. 

Naturally the banks are under moral obligation to insure the suc- 
cessful flotation of the Victory loan. However, there is undoubtedly 
money and credit enough in the country to take care both of the 
loan and to finance such building as is justified on an investment 
basis by current rents. 

And so, gentlemen, let me remind you again, the only way to start 
the wheels of industry is to start them. -The resources of this coun- 
try are limitless. The water power of our Nation has hardly been 
utilized. When properly developed it is certain to cheapen trans- 
portation and materially reduce the cost of production. We have 
still in the bowels of the earth countless riches in coal, oil, and ore* 
we have the most fertile soil in the world. Our crops last year were 
greater than we could consume, and every indication points to their 
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being greater still in this year of our Lord. All we need is confi- 
dence in ourselves, and determination to start the wheels of progress 
and keep them going. The business men of the Nation have the 
right to insist that Congress shall display some business judgment 
in the management of its affairs. We voted vast sums of money to 
carry on the war, and much of it, I regret, was wasted or unintelligently 
spent. The trouble was in the lack of a comprehensive plan. The 
war is over; our feet are on the ground again. We must lay our 
plans for the future. 

We have enacted a tremendous tax bill for this year. It will be 
difficult for many of us to meet it, but with the convening of the 
new Congress, steps must be taken at once to adjust the obligations 
of the Nation so that the least possible burden will be laid upon the 
shoulders of the people of the country in the years to come. It 
seems to me this can be done if the liquidation of our bonded indebt- 
edness is extended over a period of at least 30 years; and with a 
proper budget system and economy in governmental expenditures 
our entire indebtedness would be canceled without unusual incon- 
venience to our people. 

Some men in Washington have argued that the war should be 
paid for now, and that the next generation should not be asked to 
bear their share of it. . I differ with these gentlemen, for if this war 
is to be a lasting advantage to the Nation, then those who have not 
been asked to shed their blood should be called upon to make con- 
tribution to the cause of liberty, and if we work out a system such 
as I have indicated, I am certain there will be no great hardship for 
those who come after us. If some such method is provided we will 
return soon to the happiness and prosperity of other days. 

Public works have always been resorted to as a means of furnish- 
ing employment in time of industrial depression. Their desirability 
is not appraised on an investment basis, but on the basis of utility. 

Gentlemen, I am pleased at the great honor which has been con- 
ferred upon me of being permitted to preside this afternoon, and I 
await your further pleasure. [Applause.] 

The Chair will recognize the governor of Texas or his repre- 
sentative. 

ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN M. KIEBT, OF HOUSTON, TEX., REPRESENTING THE 

GOVERNOR OF TEXAS. 

Mr. Chairman: The governor of Texas being in the midst of a 
legislative session, could not attend this conference, and he desired 
me to express his regrets and to sit around in the council chamber 
and get as many ideas as I could to take'back home to him. 

In the space of five minutes I could not possibly present either the 
resources or problems of a" great State like Texas. We differ quite 
materially from the condition of our Porto Kican friends, who are 
poor in people. We have an area which could conveniently accom- 
modate (the same population per square mile as the great Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts), all of the people of the United 
States and Mexico thrown in. We have boundless' natural re- 
sources. It would be impossible in this brief space to enumerate 
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even a tithe of the wonderful things that our imperial State of the* 
Lone Star could offer the Republic at this time. We have no serious 
problems. Our State is largely agricultural, and one who speaks 
for Texas must speak with the voice and the tongue and the loyalty 
of an agriculturist. 

Such industries as we have are lagging a bit, not for want of labor 
so much, and certainly not for want of raw materials, and not for 
want of proper capitalization but for lack of a market. As the 
chairman has so wisely said, the time to start the activity of the 
American people, the time to start production and distribution, the 
time to start those orderly processes of peace which will bring pros- 
perity to the Nation is now, right now. And, briefly, I desire to call 
your attention to one of the agencies which can be employed by the 
Government most effectively, which, up to this hour, does not seem to 
us in far-away Texas to have been fully appreciated, namely, its 
power over the destiny of business activity at this particular period. 
It has been touched upon by two speakers this morning, but I may 
be pardoned if I refer to it again, because, if this conference performs 
no other act and secures no other benefit than inspiring this one 
department of the Government to a thorough appreciation of its 
duty to the people in this hour, and to the performance of that duty, 
then you gentlemen will be most abundantly paid for the loss of your 
time and the inconvenience of coming here. I refer to the railroads. 

As a war necessity the Government reached out its strong arm and 
took over the railroads. They are the largest consumers of the prod- 
ucts of labor in this Nation ; they give employment in the preparation 
of the supplies they use to twice as many people as are in their 
direct pay ; the railroads consume nearly 30 per cent of the product of 
labor in this Eepublic. When you stop to consider that everything 
in the construction and operation of a railroad, its trains, and every- 
thing else, is the product of labor, you have then some conception of 
the point I am trying to make. Everything in use in the maintenance 
and operation of. the railroads of this country, from the little piece 
of draft rigging that holds the drawhead in a flat car to that in- 
genious device on every locomotive called a governor, and all the 
intermediate thing between that little piece of draft rigging and that 
governor, are the products of labor. If the Railroad Administration 
will start buying the things it needs in this hour, prosperity will that 
moment start. [Applause.] 

The railroads are in the hands of the Government, and their sup- 
port and progress are the concern of all of the people. If deficiency 
arises in their operation, it is up to you and up to me and up to the 
rest of the American public to pay the bill. Down our way we are 
ready for that bill. We want the railroads to create some extensions ; 
we want them to enlarge their terminals and we want them to equip 
themselves to avoid the congestion and delays to commeroe that 
existed before the war, to say nothing of the congestions and delays 
that have existed during the war that had to be protected by em- 
bargoes that placed limitations upon commerce; we want the rail- 
roads back -in the hands of their owners, but so long as they arertot 
there we want our Government to come forward with the things 
necessary to enable them to perform efficient service, and in addition 
to that in this period, when we are anticipating, with the return of 
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our boys, some unrest, some lack of employment, some stagnation, 
we want the biggest buyer of the products of toil in America to go 
forward with its plans and do all the needful things to put the rail- 
roads in condition to operate efficiently. That is the message I bring 
to you from Texas on that point. 

One other thing only I desire to touch upon, and that is in this 
transition from a war to a peace basis all or us have a duty to per- 
form. We have an opinion down our way with respect to this Gov- 
ernment that is not' concurred in by everybody, and I would not 
inject any controversial subject into this conference, but I wish to 
say to you that down our way we believe that our forefathers who 
formed this Government were wiser than we, and we want to pre- 
serve it as they formed it. We believe that the time has come when 
the States should rise to the performance of their duty, when the 
States should recognize that under the tenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution all powers not bestowed upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment were reserved to them and they should exercise them. 

We believe, on the other hand, that the Federal Government should 
recognize that any attempt on its part to exercise a function of the 
States is usurpation and ought not to be tolerated. We want Wash- 
ington to take its hands off of our matters just as quickly as it can 
and we will then take care of our own destiny. [Applause.] 

Senator Calder. I am advised that two Members of the United 
States Senate are to address the conference this afternoon. One of 
them is here, the gentleman who for many years has presided over 
the great Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate, who as 
much as any other man has had much to do with organizing our 
Federal Eeserve System, which has operated so splendidly. He is a 
man who has studied the great financial problems of the Government 
from every viewpoint, a man who knows the human side of things. 
I take great pleasure in presenting my colleague in the Senate, 
Senator Owen, of Oklahoma. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT L. OWEN, SENATOR FROM OKLAHOMA. 

Mr. Chairman and Honorable Governors and Mayors, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen : The function which the Federal Reserve Act has 
performed has been to stabilize credits and to put the great powers 
of the Government itself behind the sound credit of the business man, 
whoever he may be. That is the principle, I think, which ought to be 
observed now— that is, that the Government of the United States 
should feel itself profoundly concerned in the industrial and com- 
mercial activities of the United States and take steps in conjunction 
and in harmonious cooperation with the States, so that all of the 
productive activities of the United States shall be fully employed. 

The thing which struck me perhaps more than any other thing in 
the short visit which I had opportunity to make in London and 
Paris recently was the feeling that autocracy in government was 
ended, but that also industrial autocracy had ended, and that the 
world was rapidly moving forward to industrial democracy. 
[Applause.] 

I found that Great Britain had organized as many as 83 commit- 
tees for the purpose of reconstruction, dealing with every line of 
human activity and of human conservation, committees composed of 
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their ablest and best men in England, men of experience and men 
who realized the necessity of concrete action, in order to put the 
world again upon a productive basis and to turn the tremendous 
activities which have been devoted to destructive processes to con- 
structive processes. The cities of this Union, the States of this Union, 
this Nation, should not permit those who desire employment to go 
unemployed. It is a vast problem, impossible for anyone within a 
few brief moments to deal with in any detail. The Governments of 
Europe are appointing committees to deal with it in very great detail, 
and this country should avail itself of the experience of Europe and 
put its governing powers behind the people. 

I greatly hope, as you do, and many men believe, that when our 
returning troops come home they will be absorbed in private indus- 
tries and activities of the country, but if they are not absorbed then 
it is my judgment that the Government of the United States and the 
States of the Union and the cities of the Union should, through 
National, State, and municipal activities, absorb all unemployed labor 
along noncompetitive lines. There are many ways in which this 
could be done, and which, of course, will be presented at a confer- 
ence of this character — the building of hard-surfaced roads, con- 
necting city with country, counties with each other, States with each 
other, engaging National, State, and local activities, but I think the 
Government should go further. When it comes to building these 
roads I do not think that the Government of the United States should 
be restrained in its activities by the high cost of Portland cement. I 
think the Government of the United States should make the Portland 
cement for the building of roads in this country [applause] ; if 
necessary, I should like to see the Government of the United States 
and the States of this Union employ men on a very large scale for 
the purpose of creating this wonderful material which would be thus 
available for building the roads very cheaply by which human beings 
can come more rapidly and profitably in contact with each other, by 
the use of their highly improved machinery for transportation, the 
automobile and truck. This material can be used for housing the 
human race, and if private activities do not fully employ the people 
after this war is over, when peace is declared, then I think that the 
thoughtful men of this country will realize that the municipalities 
and the States and the Nation must take the steps which are essential 
'to the employing of our people, feeding them, clothing them, hous- 
ing them by their own labor — because idleness, poverty, hunger, riot, 
and revolution follow when you have men on a large scale unem- 
ployed, congested, face to face with great hardship. That is what is 
the matter with Europe — oppression, exposure, hunger, famine, 
great distress, disease, death, and at last human nature revolts from 
ineffective processes of government. [Applause.] 

In our wonderful country, with the most intelligent people in the 
world, blessed by the providence of God in every conceivable way, 
surely we ought to have the wisdom to keep our dear land free from 
the violence and infection of the deadly political virus that is now 
moving Europe. We can do it, but, gentlemen, it is not talk alone 
that will accomplish it. Talk is only of value when the seeds of ac- 
tion are planted; talk is only of value when you obtain, as a result, 
the concrete action that makes for human happiness. 
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This country can have the greatest era of prosperity which the 
world has ever seen and all we need to do is, as a people, and each 
man following his own individual responsibility, take those steps 
which shall give employment at a living wage to all of our people, 
and that is the problem before us. It has to be solved; it has to be 
solved by our people and by us. Here are these reports in Great 
Britain; these great committees, 83 of them, recommending, in a con- 
crete way, just exactly what ought to be done in each line. That 
record is available for us. I have them in my possession; I have 
been studying them and trying to understand them, and other men 
have been doing the same thing. But those problems must be under- 
stood and must be solved, and as promptly as possible. 

I thank you for the opportunity of paying my respects to you. I 
call your attention to the fact that just now in England with 11,- 
000,000 members of union labor, the representatives of union labor 
are assembled face to face and dealing with committees composed 
of representatives of capital. Industrial autocracy is passing away. 
These forces representing labor on the one side and capital on the 
other, are coming face to face across the table and are laying their 
cards on the table and are talking to each other as human beings, 
each entitled to life, to liberty, and to happiness. [Applause.] 

We will never go back again to the old days when men will be told, 
" You do as I tell you or get out." That is all very fine. The only 
thing is that men who create the values in the world are not going to 
get out on this basis. [Applause.] They are going to have a voice, 
is what they are going to do in this country, by peaceful, orderly 
processes, but men are entitled to life, liberty, and happiness, and 
they must get together in cooperative process. Labor and capital 
are like the Siamese twins, and they can not profitably fight each 
other. They are bound together by ties of flesh and blood so strong 
that that contest can not go on. It requires cooperation and co- 
operation is the order of the new day. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity of paying my respects 
to you. I regret that I have been up for over 30 hours and do not 
feel quite equal to the occasion. [Great applause.] 

Mr. Lewis. After the speech of Senator Owen I can not resist the 
impulse to interrupt proceedings long enough at this time to offer 
a resolution, without comment, and to make the motion that the 
resolution so offered be read and referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions later to be chosen. 

Senator Calder. Mr. Lewis offers the following resolution : 

Be it resolved, That the Conference of Governors and Mayors is in accord 
with the policy of the Department of Labor in the use of the trade-union move- 
ment of America to combat the organized revolutionary forces seeking to de- 
stroy the industrial system of the United States; and we commend to all in- 
dustrial organizations the harmonizing of their relations with representatives 
of their employees howsoever by them chosen, to the end that employers and 
employees may unitedly preserve and develop the institutions of this Govern- 
ment for the common good. 

This resolution is referred to the Committee on Eesolutions, as 
suggested by the mover. 

The Chair would remind the other speakers that a rule was adopted 
this morning limiting the. remarks to five minutes. This is necessary 
because of the large amount of business to be taken up. 
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I take pleasure in presenting the governor of Vermont or his 
representative. 

ADDRESS OF ME. HOWARD L. HINDLEY, REPRESENTING THE GOVERNOR OF 

VERMONT. 

Mr. Chairman : I represent Gov. Clement, who is at home to-day 
voting at the March meeting. He also faces his legislature to-mor- 
row. We have no serious problems in Vermont, gentlemen. We are 
a little State, lying along the backbone and ribs of the Green Moun- 
tains. But our problems, such as they are, are just as important to 
us as the problems of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, or Colorado. We 
have, at the present time, no surplus labor. The last we heard of our 
surplus labor it was somewhere in the Argonne, headed for Berlin. 
[Applause.] 

Since that time we have had some vague assurance that it was on 
the way home, and I beg to assure this conference that when the boys- 
reach Vermont again, the first thing that we shall say to them will 
be " Welcome to our city ! When can you go to work ? " We are 
suffering somewhat in the State of Vermont from the comparison of 
our wage scale as it was before the war with the wage scale as it has 
been created by the war. We had quite a little flurry promised in 
our granite industry a few weeks ago, such a flurry as in days past 
has created a small sized riot, called for the appointment of special 
deputies, and, at this time, gave the governor of Vermont some 
uneasiness. We have, in our granite trades, some bolshevik tenden- 
cies. When they can not have their way in their own union they 
undertake to practice sabotage not only on the unions, but on the 
public. So far those agencies have been thoroughly controlled. We- 
are just advised that an adjustment has been made of the prospective- 
troubles in the granite trade, so that we are assured of peace and 
quietness in our second largest industry for two years more. 

In the marble trade we are very happily situated. We have labor 
enough for all present orders, but the orders do not come in very fast. 
The marble industry, the granite industry, and last and most im- 
portant to us, the general development of our agricultural interests,, 
are hung up in the air on the question of wages. In our railroad 
cities, such as Rutland and St. Albans, we find an extreme disparity 
between the wages paid by the Railroad Administration and the 
wages which we can pay in industry and agriculture. We find that, 
girls whom we were paying $15 or less a week are getting twice that, 
now under the Railroad Administration. We find that these com- 
parisons work to our disadvantage, and we most earnestly and most 
heartily ask that as soon as possible normal conditions may prevail 
in the railroad industry, and that, so soon as may be, it be returned 
to its former owners. 

If this can not be done, then I think the suggestion of the governor 
of Ohio is eminently in point — let the Railroad Administration pro- 
ceed at once to make the railroads efficient, so they will carry off our 
granite and carry off our marble and bring in the necessary products 
that we need to develop our agriculture. 

Before I left the city of Rutland the district traffic manager of 
the New England Telephone Co. told me they were threatened with 
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trouble in the telephone department. I presume Gov. Coolidge, of 
Massachusetts, is in far more intimate touch with that condition than 
I am, but since I registered at this conference I have had delivered 
to me this telegram from the Vermont member of the committee of 
telephone employees, and it makes a suggestion and calls for a 
remedy that I think is eminently pertinent at this time. [Reading :] 

Gov. P. W. Clement, 

White House, Washington, D. C: 
Vermont telephone employees who are your constituents respectfully direct 
your attention to the unreasonable position of Postmaster Burleson. Refuses 
to permit company to negotiate with employees on wages and conditions. Has 
failed to establish machinery to take place of former satisfactory relations of 
employees and company. Committee is being sent to Washington to meet 
President Wilson. We urge you to use your influence together with that of 
the other governors to have the President meet the committee and avoid the 
•critical condition now reached. 

Alfred Farling, 
Vermont Member of Committee. 

Now, gentlemen, we have heard something about the inefficiency 
of the telephone and telegraph. Here, I submit, is one of the answers 
and here, I submit, is a problem that may well be faced by the Fed- 
eral Government and by this conference, and I will leave that sug- 
gestion with you in closing. [Applause.] 

Senator Calder. Gentlemen of the conference, Senator Kenyon, 
who was to speak here this afternoon, has asked me to say to the con- 
ference that because he had to stay up last night and two nights ago, 
he feels unable to be here. He asked me to make his excuse and ex- 
press his regret. 

I take pleasure in presenting the governor of Virginia. [Ap- 
plause.] 



Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen dr the Conference: I have 
listened with a great deal of interest and satisfaction to what has 
gone before in this meeting. I feel, however, that there is a different 
angle that may be taken in approaching a discussion of the period of 
employment and of unrest, of which so much has been said. I feel 
that the solution of the problem lies with the Federal Government 
in cooperation with the labor departments of the States. I feel, too, 
that we must determine once for all whether employment is to be 
had along artificial lines and by governmental subvention or whether 
it is to be had for our unemployed by the encouragement of business, 
where business untrammeled would address itself to its problems of 
production and distribution. 

I feel that the first thing to be accomplished is to be had here in 
Washington— and I say this entirely by way of constructive sug- 
gestion, and not in a spirit of criticism. It is for those in authority 
here, who represent the great people of the United States, to begin 
at once to apply business principles in the conduct of the affairs of 
the Government of the United States. [Applause.] 

I believe that there should be a national executive budget, and I 
believe that the people of the United States must indicate without 
•equivocation that there must be no more tax bills of six billions and 
•over, which tend to paralyze industry and the enterprise of business 
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men. It is true that prewar and what are known as war conditions 
must be met, but now that the war is over a spirit of economy and 
efficiency should be the keynote of governmental circles — National 
and State — in order that our people may be relieved of the tremend- 
ous burden of war-time taxation. 

We hear much said of the increased price of labor, the increased 
cost of living, the increased cost of commodities. It is true that 
labor and commodities have advanced in value, but much of this is 
to be attributed to the decreasing purchasing power of our money. 
The Federal reserve bank system, magnificent because of its elas- 
ticity, which has done such wonderful work for us during the war, 
is in its very elasticity a feature which enables banks to treat their 
obligations as assets, and the more they owe the more currency they 
circulate. [Applause.] Our Government is spending billions of 
dollars, and the confidence which begets credit and the very elasticity 
of our banking system has lowered the purchasing power of our 
money, expressed in terms of those things which enter into the cost 
•of living. The correction of this condition is a Federal problem. 

We have too much supervision and intervention by the Federal 
Government in our strictly State affairs. I am at one with the gen- 
tlemen from Illinois and from Texas, who wish the Federal Govern- 
ment to exercise its powers within the purview of the Constitution; 
we wish to be left alone in the administration of our local affairs 
so far as they are intrastate. It matters not whether telephones or 
Tailroads are concerned. It is an immoral thing to do — I speak ad- 
visedly — an immoral thing to do to take over as a war measure any 
right of a State and to retain that right as a political expedient after 
•the emergency has passed. [Applause.] 

What we need in Virginia is to be let alone. We have a great 
State; we have an executive budget, and have agencies at work to 
secure a scientific administration of our State government. 

I have come here in a spirit of cordial conference. I believe that 
we would all have been better off during the war if the governors, 
who are close to the people of the several States, had been called 
into conference. I welcome this as an occasion that augurs well for 
the future. 

What are we in Virginia going to do for our unemployed? We 
are preparing to build roads and hope to build schools, which will 
improve our country as well as take up the surplus of labor that may 
develop among us. We find the Federal Enployment Bureau ineffi- 
cient and ineffective in its operation, chiefly because it fails to co- 
operate with the State labor department, but that is probably inci- 
dent to local political conditions. This employment work should be 
done through the State agencies. 

I feel that the great question to-day in this country after all is 
one of fair play for all the people. There should be the same rule 
of life for the weak as for the strong ; and- when our people become 
convinced of that fact, whether they be rich or be poor, as American 
•citizens they will disdain the ideas of bolshevism, against which 
their education and principles guard them. 

Last year, because of the violations of promulgated rules, the 
Food Administration was shutting up the business of small mer- 
chants and fining them heavily, calling them pro-Germans, and ar- 
raigning them in every fashion. I had a farmer come to me; he 
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wished to purchase for his dairy a carload of bran, and when I tele- 
phoned to a dealer in Loudoun County for the price on bran in car- 
load lots I was told that I could not get the bran unless for each car 
purchased I also bought 100 barrels of flour. I told him our cows 
did not eat flour. [Laughter.] 

I was told by this small dealer that the western millers would not 
sell a carload of bran unless 100 barrels of flour were purchased of 
them with each car, so I took a man— a trusted man — one who would 
lay down his life for the truth, and sent him to see Mr. Hoover to 
ask what this condition placed upon the sale of bran meant. My 
agent, unknown as such, was referred by Mr. Hoover to his counsel 
who frigidly stated that they had no remedy to apply to the case and 
could not interfere with " legitimate business." 

The Food Administrator was at that time urging in increased 
quantity the production of butter fat and meat. It was urged upon 
Mr. Hoover's representative that small dealers when recalcitrant and 
given to profiteering were unstintedly denounced by his agents as 
pro-German and unpatriotic, and that the same rule should be 
applied to the western millers, who were profiteering at the expense 
of the farmer and the public at large. Small dealers and the unor- 
ganized farmer were held to strict account, while the great millers 
and meat men were practically without regulation. I mention this 
incident, which came under my direct observation, to show one of 
the great causes of unrest. The same spirit of unrest finds its ex- 
pression in other countries where new power comes to men who are 
without the restraining influence of education and finds its expres- 
sion in revolution and in anarchy. 

I have spoken frankly, for I believe that if these meetings are to 
be worth while, the governors must speak what is in their hearts and 
have the courage of their convictions. 

I have faith in the American people and do not believe that we 
are to be confronted with the great dangers of social unrest which 
exists in Europe to-day. I am satisfied that there will be In a spirit 
of fairness an adjustment of any matters that may become an issue 
between capital and labor and that working in a spirit of cooperation 
we shall become the greatest nation of the world. 

Senator Calder. I take pleasure in introducing the representative 
of the governor of the State of Washington, Mr. "Webster. 

ADDRESS OF HON. J. S. WEBSTER, M. C, REPRESENTING THE GOVERNOR OF 

WASHINGTON. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conference. Ladies, and 
Gentlemen : I regret very much that I come to you this afternoon 
bearing a mesage of sorrow, for I am sure that everyone present will 
be grieved to learn that. Gov. Ernest Lister, of my State is, at this 
time, seriously ill suffering from what is probably an incurable dis- 
ease.' Being unable to continue in the discharge of the duties of his 
office, some weeks since he formally called upon the lieutenant gov- 
ernor to take charge of the executive affairs of the State, and since 
then Lieut. Gov. Hart has been acting in the capacity of governor. 

It was the desire of Acting Gov. Hart to be present at this im- 
portant council, but inasmuch as the legislature of Washington is 
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now in session and will conclude its labors on the 13th day of this 
month it was impossible for him to absent himself. In these circum- 
tances he was so generous as to designate me to appear as the repre- 
sentative of the State of Washington and as his representative in this 
conference, and I should feel that I had exposed myself to the just 
charge of ingratitude if I did not here and now express my keen 
appreciation of the high compliment implied. 

I wish that I were in a position to submit to this council accurate 
and detailed information relative to the business and industrial 
status of my home Commonwealth, but when I say to you that for 
the past 10 years, excepting the last few months, I have been en- 
gaged in judicial work, you will readily understand that I have had 
neither the time nor the opportunity for studying such problems. 
Eealizing that the acting governor was thoroughly cognizant of 
these conditions, I am forced to the conclusion that he expected me 
to serve in the capacity of a listening post, that I might gather to- 
gether the suggestions offered here, and the various reconstruction 
policies outlined, so that when I return home in the next few days I 
may carry them back to the end that the people of Washington may 
not fail altogether to share in the benefit of this great council. 

I find comfort, however, in the thought that the mayor of Seattle 
has designated a representive at this meeting, and I am sure any- 
one the mayor may select will be able to submit to you a very inter- 
esting account of the peculiar conditions existing in that city. 

I also happen to know that there is present Mr. James A. Ford, the 
executive secretary of the chamber of commerce of the city of Spo- 
kane, who, for a number of years, has made a careful study of many 
of the problems of interest to you. I am sure that when a suitable 
time is reached he will be able to submit, for your consideration, 
many important and valuable reconstruction ideas. 

What I shall say, in the brief time allotted to me, therefore, will 
cover the broader problems of the State as a whole, and I desire to 
direct your attention to a few of the things this great western Com- 
monwealth is doing in meeting its task in working out these recon- 
struction problems. 

The present session of the legislature appropriated $500,000 for 
the purpose of affording relief to the returned men. A commission 
of distinguished citizens of Washington has been appointed, serving 
without pay, to see to it that these men in Washington find employ- 
ment, and the provisions of the act are so broad and so general as 
to enable this commission to measure the relief to meet the peculiar 
conditions of each case as it arises. They are endeavoring to take 
these men by the hand, to establish their feet upon solid ground, and 
to make them feel that the people of Washington are in sympathy 
with them and stand ready to help them. In addition to that, we 
are embarking upon a pretentious program of highway construction 
for the purpose of bringing the rural districts in touch with the 
markets, and for the purpose of affording employment to a vast 
number of men in the construction of these highways. 

Yesterday I was interested in hearing from the distinguished 
gentlemen from Colorado that the people of that State are interested 
in a reclamation project down in that southwestern country, but I 
want to submit to you that we. in the great Northwest, just now are 
concerned with a great reclamation project. We are proposing to 
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divert from the Pend Oreille Eiver the waters of that majestic 
stream and to reclaim for productive and agricultural purposes ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 acres of land, and to divide it into farms of 
suitable size and sell them to the returned men upon easy and long 
time installments. [Applause.] 

You will understand that out in this great Northwest we are not 
standing by with arms folded, looking to the General Government 
to come to our salvation. We are working out our own destinies. I 
am sure that you will understand this when I recall that the children 
of to-day in that great northwestern Commonwealth are the sons of 
those men who crossed the plains in the prairie schooner and who 
endured the hardships of the frontier in the great Northwest, and 
as their forebears met the issues of that great time, these men of to- 
day, self-reliant, determined, and strong, are confronting the pi- 
oneering of this reconstruction period, and we are not appealing to 
Uncle Sam to throw us a rope. We are contributing to a composite 
result; we are trying to meet the peculiar conditions presented to 
our people, and with the great fishing, lumbering, mining, agricul- 
tural, and manufacturing interests of that great Commonwealth, 
with its stalwart, self-reliant, and courageous citizenry, we are look- 
ing forward to the future confident that we will make that young 
Commonwealth blossom and bloom like the rose of Sharon. 

Senator Calder. I understand that a resolution was adopted this 
morning that the mayors present file with the secretary their reports 
in writing. We find it is impossible, within the time allotted for 
this conference, to permit everyone present to speak. These reports 
. we should like to have promptly, but if the mayors find it impossible 
to prepare their reports in writing while here, the committee would 
be glad to have them mailed in. 

A Voice. Was that resolution adopted or suggested? 

Senator Calder. I was not present; I was told that. 

I take pleasure in introducing to the conference Gov. Cornwell, of 
West Virginia. 

Gov. Cornwell. Last evening I expected to be absent to-day, and 
in view of that fact the secretary asked me to make my statement 
then, which I did. 

Senator Calder. I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Charles F. 
Hornberger, of Cincinnati. 

ADDRESS OF MR. CHARLES F. HORNBERGER, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SERVICE,. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, REPRESENTING THE MAYOR OF CINCINNATI. 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Conferees : I represent the city of 
Cincinnati. Our mayor, Hon. John Galvin, regrets exceedingly his 
inability to be present at this most important conference. 

Cincinnati in her patriotism yields to no city in the land. We 
understand patriotism to mean the same degree of loyalty and devo- 
tion to country in peace as in war. If I were to paint a word picture 
of conditions existing in Cincinnati to-day, it would be a composite 
of those described by the governors of the various States. 

There is no denying the existence of a strong undercurrent of 
social and industrial unrest. He who does not recognize it is either- 
ignorant of or closes his eyes to the real situation. This condition,, 
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in my judgment, is brought about, to some extent at least, by the 
uncertainty of the future conduct of the Federal Government in its 
policy of price and industrial control. This uncertainty deprives 
capital of the necessary foundation upon which to construct intelli- 
gently, and its effects upon the labor market is obvious. 

The unemployment situation in Cincinnati is not unlike that which 
exists in other cities of its size similarly situated. Cincinnati is re- 
placing in their previous employment all her boys that have been 
called to the colors and will continue to do so. 

The city administration will have under way early in the spring 
a large construction program involving the expenditure of $2,208,660, 
which will provide work for hundreds of people and stimulate the 
business of those supplying the material. 

We are not unmindful of the necessity of preventing a stagnation 
of business, fully realizing that business prosperity is the best spe- 
cific for dissatisfaction and discontent. 

We are keenly interested in successfully promoting the welfare 
and happiness of our citizens and fellow countrymen. To that end 
we will bend every effort. 

I thank you. 

Senator Caldeb. I take pleasure in introducing Mr. John G. D r 
Mack, of Wisconsin. 



ADDRESS OF MR. JOHN G. D. MACK, STATE CHIEF ENGINEER OF .WISCONSIN, 
REPRESENTING GOV. E. L. PHILIPP. 

Mr. Chairman : Being next to last in alphabetical order gives one 
the opportunity to say very little without repetition. 

The industries of Wisconsin are so varied that it tends to stabilize 
conditions, which in the brief time I had for investigation before I 
left, were reported to be fairly satisfactory. During the coming sea- 
son the State will expend a minimum of $7,000,000 on highways. 
There are also a number of large State building projects held up by 
the war, which may now be released. 

As an engineer, there are two or three points which have occurred 
to me in this discussion which I desire to mention. Projects of vari- 
ous kinds have been discussed largely upon the basis of providing 
construction work which will give employment to common labor or to 
skilled artisans. I wish to say a word for the side partners of these 
two great branches of workers, namely, the architect and the engi- 
neer. It is easy to talk about building a $500,000 building or two 
great highways from coast to coast, but do you realize if the order is 
given now to build such a building or construct those highways how 
long it will be before a brick can be laid or a batch of concrete poured 
if the plans are not made? The plans must be prepared in advance, ' 
and by giving the architect or engineer sufficient time for proper 
study, large amounts can usually.be saved in the construction work. 

Many projects for which plans were completed were held up by 
the war. As construction is started on these projects, employment 
will be furnished for thousands. 
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In the past two years the architects have had very little to do, as 
have engineers who are engaged in designs for construction work. 
The engineers, architects, artisans, and laborers are absolutely de- 
pendent one upon the other. The message I give you is to urge that 
plans be prepared at once, if they have not already been made, to pro- 
vide employment for architects, architectural draftsmen, and engi- 
neers, as there are many men trained in these professions in the 
Army and Navy who have already returned or will soon be home. As 
conditions will become more stable over the country, construction 
work and employment resulting will take its normal course. 

Just one other suggestion along this line, in which I have been 
very much interested for some time. 

The Army has a large number of trained topographic engineers. 
There is an enormous amount of work of fundamental importance to 
be done in this country in the making of accurate maps of the entire 
United States. Only a portion of it is thoroughly mapped — I am re- 
ferring to the maps of the United States Geological Survey. The 
State of Ohio has recently been completed. The State of Wisconsin, 
which I represent, has only 20 per cent of its area mapped, and at the 
present rate of progress it will take us 120 years to complete the 
maps of this State. [Laughter.] 

It is the judgment of engineers that if these maps could be rushed 
to completion, we will say in 20 years, they would pay for themselves 
several times over, for they are the very foundation of water-power 
development, irrigation and drainage investigations, land settlement, 
and many. other important problems. A soil map, for instance, is 
worth very little unless one has a topographic map along with it. 
Why not use our trained topographic engineers at once on this im- 
portant work? 

So I wish to leave the suggestion with you, that if the plans for 
contemplating projects are not made, urge a start to be made on 
the plans at once, for this will provide employment for thousands 
of the boys' when they come 1 back and be the means for starting 
things going. [Applause.] 

Senator Calder. Before we come to the next statement, I desire 
to express my regrets to you that I am compelled to leave this con- 
ference. I shall have to go home to-night, and in the meantime I 
am compelled to clean up my office before leaving. I desire to thank 
you gentlemen very much for your kindness and courtesy in inviting 
me to preside. I am going to ask my old friend and former asso- 
ciate in Congress, Mr. Peters, to preside. Mr. Peters was for many 
years a Representative in Congress, sind for a number of years was 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and is now mayor of Boston. 

(Hon. Andrew J. Peters, mayor of Boston, thereupon took the 
chair.) 

Mayor Peters. Gentlemen, I confess no small feeling of diffidence 
in assuming this position that my friend has just placed in my hands. 
I appreciate your courtesy, and shall ask you for your kindly in- 
dulgence. 

I have been asked to announce that the committee appointed this 
morning by the Chair will meet to-night at the New Willard Hotel, 
room 128, at 8:30 o'clock. Gov. Cox, of Ohio, is chairman. The 
committee consists of Gov. Cox, Gov. Sproul, Gov. Bilbo, of Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Peabody, of New York, and Mayor Baker, of Portland. 
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May I ask if a representative of the State of Nebraska is present? 
The State of Nebraska has not as yet been heard from. 

Mr. Kennedt. Mr. Chairman, I am representing the governor. I 
haA'e not a long story to tell. We had no munition plants in Ne- 
braska. We had no cantonments. We have very little reaction. 
We have no labor troubles. We have an awakening among the em- 
ployers and employees as to the spirit contained in Secretary Wilson's 
address. 

I have just one thought from Mayor Smith, of Omaha. He re- 
quested me to say that somebody here in Washington is standing 
on his foot. [Laughter.] Saturday morning he said Omaha wanted 
to proceed with paving; that the railroad companies are taxed for 
their share of the paving, and if it exceeds a certain amount he can 
not move until he gets an O. K. from Washington. He suggested 
that I push that " guy " off of his foot. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Haebee. Mr. Chairman, I rise for information. Was there 
not some order issued on February 21 to the Director General of 
Railroads leaving these matters either to the railroad commissions 
of the States or to the public service commissions having charge 
thereof ? I have been so informed, although I have no definite in- 
formation. 

Mayor Peters. The Chair could not answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion. The Chair will be glad to recognize anyone who can give a 
reply. 

A gentleman has passed to the Chair a circular issued by the 
United States Railroad Administration dated February 2Q. The 
circular is two pages in length, I think. 

Mr. Harbee. You need not read it then, Mr. Chairman. I simply 
wanted the information if an order had not been issued to that effect. 

Mayor Peters. Gentlemen, I take pleasure in introducing the 
governor of Mississippi. 

ADDRESS OF GOV. THEODORE G. BLLBO, OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conference: I judge from 
the program that the governors are expected to speak only of the 
conditions and the needs of their respective States. President Wilson 
expressed the hope yesterday that this discussion would take a wide 
range. I take it that that wider discussion of our reconstructive prob- 
lems would be proper under another head. 

Mississippi has all the good things that you heard from Florida 
yesterday, and more, too. [Laughter and applause.] Mississippi 
has a labor problem, but ours is not a surplus or, rather, the handling 
of the surplus of disorganized labor, but our problem is the shortage 
of labor. Two or three years ago a very decided exodus of the negro 
race took place from the South, Mississippi losing from one to two 
hundred thousand of her cotton laborers and laborers from the saw- 
mills in the southern part of the State. We sent 60,000 soldiers to 
the war. Practically none of the 60,000 have been demobilized, and 
at present' the cotton fields of the Delta in the Mississippi are white 
with cotton unpicked for want of labor. Our planters are dis- 
organized and more or less discouraged. They are uncertain as to 
what to do. We have lumber interests in the southern part of the 
114099—19 10 
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State, from which a shortage has been reported. We have projected 
a great shipbuilding industry, which extends to Alabama and Louisi- 
ana, the northern shipbuilders at last realizing the great advantages 
of this section for the shipbuilding industry, for in this section, as 
you know, labor can work 12 months in the year in the open. It is in 
the field of the raw materials, and labor can live cheaper than in the 
colder climates of the North. Since the passage in my State of a law 
exempting shipbuilding concerns from taxation for a definite period 
of years there have been .chartered over 30 companies, but these com- 
panies can not proceed for want of labor. 

So our real problem is the shortage of labor. Before leaving 
Mississippi I called into conference our labor officials and asked 
them to give me some definite remedy or suggestions to alleviate our 
conditions, and with one accord they asked, and I urge, if possible, 
upon this conference the adoption of a resolution favoring the con- 
tinuation of the United States Employment Service. We realize 
that through this department, or some kindred department or activ- 
ity, we can secure a proper distribution of labor, and with the dis- 
tribution of labor we hope to get our share and get a return of at 
least a part of the 200,000 laborers we have lost in the last two or 
three years. 

As reported by Mr. Wilson yesterday, the statistics show that as 
a, matter of fact there is a grand shortage of labor in the United 
States to-day, and to my mind the only problem for this conference 
is the proper distribution of this labor, relieving the congestion that 
now and will obtain in some States and industrial centers. 

The other question that I was asked to present to the conference 
by my colaborers in Mississippi was to urge the conference to go on 
record appealing to the Railroad Administration to bring about a 
reduction of the freight rates on all road-building material. I was 
glad to hear Gov. Cox say this morning that it would be wise to add 
to this building materials of all kinds. So, in conformity with these 
suggestions from my colaborers in Mississippi, which express our 
real needs, I have drafted two resolutions, which I will not take 
your time to read, but submit to the committee on resolutions, cover- 
ing these two propositions. Of course, there are other important re- 
constructive problems deserving our considerations, but these two 
are the ones that we are directly interested in — that is, a continua- 
tion of the Employment Service of the United States, to secure the 
proper distribution of labor, thereby relieving our shortage, and to 
secure a reduction of freight rates, so that we can proceed with a 
projected road-building program in our 'State, on which we propose 
to spend $10,000,000 in the next three years. [Applause.] 

Mayor Peters. Gentlemen, Lieut. Gov. Wallace Crossley, of Mis- 
souri. 

ADDRESS OF LIEUT. GOV. WALLACE CROSSLEY, OF MISSOURI. 

Mr. Chairmak and Gentlemen of the Conference : The confer- 
ence adjourned last evening about the time we had reached Missouri 
on the roll call, and this morning when we reconvened, not hearing 
my name called, I thought perhaps the State of Missouri had gone 
out of business over night. 
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I realize the impatience on the part of some of the members of this 
conference to take up questions of vital importance and shall there- 
fore take very little time, giving only, according to instructions in- 
cluded in the invitation, certain approximate statements of facts 
which should go into the records of this meeting so far as Missouri 
is concerned, showing her needs and industrial conditions. 

We have to report perhaps 50,000 unemployed in Missouri at this 
time. Half of that number comes from the St. Louis industrial dis- 
trict, which includes not only the city of St. Louis, but its environs, 
and perhaps 2,000 workers living in our State who find employment 
in the tri-cities across the Mississippi in Illinois, which is a part of 
the great industrial community of St. Louis ; the other half are found 
in Kansas City, St. Joseph, and some of the smaller communities, 
although industrial conditions so far as unemployment goes are not 
as yet very serious. In the St. Francois County lead district and the 
zinc mining region around Joplin, there are many idle men, perhaps 
six or seven thousand, due to the depression in the lead and zinc 
markets. There is also much idleness among the coal miners of Mis- 
souri at present, because they are working only a part of the time. 

However, labor conditions in Missouri, according to those best in- 
formed, are not such as to cause any alarm at present, unless, indeed, 
unemployment should be on the increase, because those posted in 
matters of percentages say our proportion of unemployed is yet well 
within the danger line, various communities in our State are plan- 
ning extensive public works, there being in various parts of Mis- 
souri road projects that will in labor and material aggregate about 
$50,000,000. St. Louis is ready to vote a special bond issue for mu- 
nicipal improvements amounting to $23,500,000. 

Although the building trades have been idle for some time, as is 
always the case during the winter, there are in Kansas City building 
plans amounting to about $16,000,000, which is above the normal 
year, while in St. Louis building plans are contemplated amounting 
to about $5,000,000, which is below the normal. 

One of our great problems as an agricultural State is the shortage 
of farm labor. We can not take the present unemployed labor and 
put it on the farms because it is like attempting to place a square 
peg in a round hole. If our people could get back the boys, and if 
the Government in its wisdom — and this is a thought, not a criti- 
cism — could have sent the boys back to the original draft boards in- 
stead of mustering them out and leaving them stranded near the 
large cities or in the camps, in order that they might receive their 
final discharge from the home boards who have taken more or less 
personal interest in the individual and who know where they come 
from, then home ties would perhaps be renewed and many would 
go back to the farms who otherwise will never return. 

If the conference should consider this suggestion worth while, and 
I am inclined to think from your expression of approval that you 
do deem it worth while, I should be very glad to assist in embodying 
a resolution along that line. 

Another thing that I have been interested in is the " red flag," not 
so much the " red flag " itself, as the spirit it typifies and that spirit 
has been evidenced to some extent recently in Missouri. 'It seems to 
me that rather than pass laws or resolutions condemning and arrest- 
ing those who bear the " red flag," Government, State, and municipal 
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authorities should keep close watch upon all who circulate literature 
unfriendly to this Government, and especially those who attempt to 
inflame the laboring classes and lead our great industrial army 
astray. The " red flag " is the symbol of danger, but it is the idea 
for which the red flag stands that we, as Americans, should be on 
guard against. 

It seems to me in line with the remarks by the distinguished Sec- 
retary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, following the telegram sent here by the 
Central Trades Union of New York and our own resolution upon that 
subject, that aliens shall be deported because of attempts to over- 
throw the Government by force, that the same treatment is due any 
alien or anybody else who by insidious propaganda or false doctrine 
attempts to overthrow the Government. [Applause.] While that is 
not within the law perhaps, I should greatly appreciate it if you 
would consider this the Missouri idea — that we condemn and regard 
as unfriendly and undesirable any aliens, or any so-called citizens 
who are attempting to disseminate false information or false doc- 
trines of government at this or any other time. 

Gentlemen, I shall take up no more of your time. I feel that this 
conference will be most profitable and that we shall all take some- 
thing back with us worth while. We are learning every day that 
Governments, States, and municipalities must work in cooperation if 
our great problems are to be solved. To " show you " the interest 
Missouri takes in this meeting, it is my pleasure to announce that we 
have 10 Missourians present, and that Missouri will be found as well 
to the front in the activities of peace as she was in those of war. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mayor Peters. Is there any other State that has not yet been 
heard from? 

If not, the next matter in the order of business would be to hear 
from the mayors of the principal cities who are present. The Chair, 
not being familiar with the names of the gentlemen, will ask that 
they announce them as they arise. 

Mayor Miller (of Lincoln, Nebr.). Mr. Chairman, it will evi- 
dently be impossible to hear from all the mayors present unless we 
decide to stay here until next Monday morning — that is, if they are 
going to occupy as much time profitably as the governors have occu- 
pied. I would suggest that representatives of the various States get 
together and choose one personto represent them from each State, 
so that there will be some prospect that we will all be heard, at 
least indirectly. If that meets with favor, I shall not make it as a 
motion, but I think it is the only practicable way under which we 
can operate. 

Mayor Gainer (of Providence, E. I.) . Mr. Chairman, I understand 
there is a motion before the house, or a motion hasbeen submitted, 
to the effect that the mayors should submit in writing_ their recom- 
mendations, and it seems that would be the more practicable way to 
arrive at this matter. 

I have one point to suggest which may help us a bit, and that is 
this, that perhaps some of the mayors have' particular suggestions, 
or particular resolutions, which they would like to have this Com- 
mittee on Resolutions consider this evening. I, for instance, happen 
to have a resolution— I shall not make a speech. about it — but I 
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would like to present it and have it go to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, because if I present a report in writing, two or three days from 
now, after that committee meets to-night, it will not do much good. 
So I would suggest that action be taken on the recommendation 
which was made some time prior to this meeting, namely, that the 
mayors submit their reports in writing, and after that I would like 
to suggest that any member who has any particular resolution to 
submit shall submit it through the Chair for the consideration of 
the Committee on Resolutions. I will make that motion. 

A Voice. I second that motion. 

Mayor Peters. The Chair will state the motion, to be sure that 
the Chair understands it correctly. The motion is made and 
seconded that the reports of the mayors be made in writing and later 
printed; that resolutions may be offered by the members here now 
and referred to the committee of which Gov. Cox is chairman for 
their consideration. 

Mayor Carlson (of Jamestown, N. Y.). Mr. Chairman, do I under- 
stand that this is a proposition for the suppression of discussion on 
the part of the mayors? If so, I wish to make a motion to amend, 
that we proceed with the discussion, giving the mayors three min- 
utes each. I think we can profit more from a discussion here on the 
floor than we can to have some resolution or something of that kind 
submitted and pigeonholed somewhere and read five years from now. 

Mayor Gleason (of Brockton, Mass.). Mr. Chairman, we have sat 
here and listened to all of these suggestions, and it does seem to me 
that the mayors should have some consideration at this conference. 
I know of three or four cities whose mayors are present, whose cities 
have been publicly acknowledged to have unrest for some months. 
I know there is not one representative, whether he be governor or 
lieutenant governor, who knows any more about causes and con- 
ditions in the city than the mayor of that city who had to confront 
that proposition. 

I would very much dislike to go back to my community without 
at least being able to hear and not to read the state of affairs in 
Seattle, and in Lawrence, and in many of those industrial cities, 
from the mouths of their mayors. We sat here for at least 15 
minutes and listened to talk of the blue skies of Florida and the 
canopy of heaven, and I think we are entitled to have a few minutes 
in order to hear from others. [Applause.] 

I trust that in asking that this discussion be allowed to con- 
tinue, knowledge and common sense, after what .we have been 
through in the last day or so, will prevail. There are many mayors 
who have no special conditions to submit to this conference; I 
have none in my city. But I submit that we ought to allow people 
who have conditions that may interest us to have a few hours in 
which to tell us of those conditions ; and I have faith and confidence 
enough in the mayors of those cities who have no such conditions 
to report that they will not impose upon the conference for any 
length of time. I hope that this motion will not prevail, and that 
the Chair will ask the different mayors who have some special con- 
ditions to report — such places as Seattle and Lawrence and Lynn, 
and a few other industrial communities — to speak to this confer- 
ence, they will not consume very much time, in order that we 
may know from them what the real condition is. 
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Mayor Sotjcy (of Woonsocket, R. I.). Mr. Chairman, I think the 
gentleman who spoke certainly had some reason to speak in the way 
he did, and I think he is more or less right, although I will make 
a distinction — why does not this gentleman make an amendment to 
the last motion, because there are a good many mayors here as- 
sembled who will not have the time to talk, and it would be prefer- 
able for any man here present to give some kind of report so that 
when these reports are printed we may be able to judge for our- 
selves as to the different conditions throughout the United States. 

Mayor Gainer. If I may interrupt you, that was my idea — those 
who have no statements to make, let them submit what they de- 
sire in writing. 

Mayor Soucy. I did not complete what I began to say. The 
gentleman has talked that way, although he makes no distinction. 
Now, as to the other part of his suggestion, I think he is right. 
Woonsocket is one of those cities that is especially interested, and 
which would like to explain the situation with respect to the strike 
in the nine mills over there, to show that the employees are not 
entirely responsible, and to show to the Federal Government espe- 
cially that some kind of commission should be created to take care 
of the situation. I desire to say again that the employers abso- 
lutely refused a conference. So, Mr. Chairman, I hope that those 
cities that are interested will certainly be allowed the time to say 
a few words, and reports also be received, and that this gentleman 
will make an amendment to his motion instead of trying to hope, as 
he said, that the motion would not prevail. 

Gov. Bilbo. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to stop the discussion, 
but I rise to say that we will need some of the information that we 
can get from these mayors in sections where they have had disturb- 
ances, when we come to vote on these resolutions, and I make the 
motion now that the motion, made by the gentleman be tabled. 

Mayor Carlson. Mr. Chairman, you do not need any action of 
that kind. I withdraw the motion with the sanction of my second. 
My sole idea was that I thought you had determined to shut the 
mayors off with written reports. We all want the mayors here who 
have some kind of resolutions to present to appear before the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions at its meeting. However, as I say, I am will- 
ing to withdraw the motion if it is desired to have the mayors speak. 

Mayor Peters. The Chair only desires the instruction of the mem- 
bers. The gentleman is highly mistaken if he thought the Chair 
would do anything to prevent the mayors from speaking. 

Mr. Samuel Davidson. Mr. Chairman, there are 136 mayors pres- 
ent. If each mayor spoke for 5 minutes that would be 11| hours, 
and it would be a physical impossibility to hear them all. The mo- 
tion was made with the idea that any mayor who desired would be 
permitted to speak of the needs of the different localities, and it 
would go into the record and be distributed and be digested better, 
so that we would get it in bettef shape than it could be presented 
here extemporaneously. I will admit that there may be some special 
conditions in different sections of the country that it would be de- 
sirable to be heard here. Of course, we all represent the best towns 
in the country, but there are few that are better than others. So I 
hope the motion will prevail to have the report of the mayors go into 
the record. 
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Mayor Peters. The Chair will state the parliamentary situation 
as the Chair understands it at the present moment. The motion has 
been made that the mayors be not heard, but that the mayors submit 
their report to the Chair to be submitted to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. The member who offered that resolution has asked unan- 
imous consent to withdraw it. That unanimous consent is not as- 
sented to. On the subject of this motion, the Chair will be glad 
to recognize any member who cares to address himself to it. 

A Voice. The motion has been made to table the motion, and that 
takes precedence under parliamentary tactics. 

Mayor Peters. As this is informal, I thought the members would 
allow this discussion and reach what would possibly be a solution 
that would be unanimously consented to by everyone. 

Mr. Harber. Mr. Chairman, I certainly did not desire to shut any 
one off from discussing any matter that pertains to his city that he 
desired to discuss. Doubtless there are many in. the same position 
that I am in, who do not care to present anything, because we have 
no extraordinary conditions confronting us. For that reason, Mr. 
Chairman, if in order, I move that the motion be further amended, 
and that the roll of States be called, and as called the representative 
of any city in that State having, as he believes, any extraordinary 
conditions, or conditions which this conference should hear, have 
3 minutes for each city in such State to present the same. I think 
that would be saving some time, and we have got to do it if we are 
to get away within any reasonable time. 

Mr. Rogers (of Connecticut). I believe, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, that we have wasted a considerable time here. I know that 
the stenographers in the different hotels have been very busy during 
the noon hour preparing the statements of the mayors who felt that 
they could properly present their conditions in a written statement. 
I believe there are few who could very briefly present the situation 
in their cities to bring before the conference any information that 
you would really want. I think if we were to proceed and hear these 
mayors you would be saving a lot of time. 

Mayor Gleason. Mr. Chairman, we have a great many mayors of 
the principal cities represented here, and I think the best way to 
solve the matter would be to permit each mayor to occupy five min- 
utes, those who have not written their reports, and those who desire 
to read their reports will stand and present their particular items 
to this meeting. I ask that they be asked to stand and be counted in 
order to find out how long it will take those different States to pre- 
sent their different problems to this meeting. 

Mayor Peters. The suggestion has been made that those mem- 
bers desiring to address the conference will stand so that the con- 
ference itself may determine the length of time likely to be needed 
for this form of procedure and whether or not such procedure will 
be adopted by it. 

Mr. Samuel A. Carlson. May I make a suggestion ? We have had 
considerable discussion of the condition. We all want to know the 
, solutions. Let each mayor who has a remedy to propose rise. 

Mayor Peters. The 'chairman understands that it has been sug- 
gested informally that the mayors desiring to be heard will arise. 
The Chair will count them and announce how many have arisen, and 
then if the convention decides to adopt that method of procedure, 
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the Chair will recognize those mayors who have stood up and been 
counted at this time. 

Mr. F. R. McNinch. My objection to either of those propositions, 
gentlemen, is that, it is a smack of immodesty for anyone to respond 
to either proposition and indicate thereby that he is bulging with 
some information he wants to give to this conference. I do not 
think it should be incumbent upon any mayor to respond to such a 
proposition. I think there must be, necessarily, some selective 
process by which this conference may have an opportunity to hear 
a limited number of these mayors, and it certainly can not expect to 
hear all. I therefore beg to offer as a substitute that all mayors be 
invited to file a written report of conditions; that all mayors be in- 
vited to file such resolutions as they may care to; and that each State 
be invited to collaborate and speak through any one mayor to be 
selected from that particular State, granting to any particular State 
where the problems are too great for one to handle them intelli- 
gently, the right to have two speakers. I offer that as a substitute 
for all the motions presented on this subject. 

Mr. Btjrdick. I do not think that is a fair proposition for this 
reason : I come from Newport, R. I. Mr. Gainer comes from Provi- 
dence. Mr. Gainer's city is an industrial city. My city is not an 
industrial city. I have got a special condition that does not con- 
sist of unrest; I have got a complaint to make, and that complaint 
is that the United States Government, notwithstanding the fact that 
Secretary Daniels and Secretary Baker thought every soldier should 
be given a job, or given his job back, has not given to 125 returned 
soldiers their jobs back in the Government service. And I know 
that we can write letter after letter, week after week, and we can not 
cut that red tape unless we can come up here and show by tangible 
proof, and call the attention of the Government here in Washington 
to the fact that men who have shed their blood in France have been 
refused work in the Government factory in Newport, where they 
worked for years before they were drafted or volunteered in the 
service. 

Now, May6r Gainer is not capable of telling this conference about 
that fact, for the reason that he doesn't know about it. Newport is 
35 or 40 miles away from Providence and is different from an indus- 
trial and manufacturing point of view from the rest of the State of 
Rhode Island, and I do not want a motion to prevail which will 
allow one man from one State to attempt to state the entire condi- 
tions in that State when he knows nothing of them. 

Mr. J. E. Meyers. I am from Minneapolis, the largest i distributing 
point of transit labor in the United States. I will take up the ques- 
tion of labor. Now, there is no trouble in the United States, from 
what the governors said, with the exception of two. Everything is 
easy. This is a joke. With all due respect to your great knowledge 
of your States, I am afraid some of you do not know the conditions 
of your States. I want to get together with the mayors of the dif- 
ferent cities who are in touch with the troubles, and if it is agreeable 
to them we will designate a place for us to hold our meeting where 
we can have a meeting of the mayors, and I will be perfectly satisfied 
to forego the pleasure of sitting with you governors generally. 
[Applause.] 
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Mr. A. D. Newell. Mr. Chairman, I move the previous question 
that we proceed at once. We have wasted about two hours trying to* 
find out what we wanted to do. 

Mr. Albert N. Dennis (of West Virginia). We are losing a lot 
of time here. Whatever we decide to do we could not do to-day. I 
am very much in favor of the mayors who are in close touch with 
the situation and the conditions which we are here to consider being 
permitted to speak of their own conditions and suggest remedies 
that they have. Now, the written statements are all very well; we 
ought to have them, but those who want to talk ought to be permitted 
to talk, and they should not be confined to three minutes, which would' 
give them an opportunity to get up and sit down, and that is all. 
In order that we may consider this thing properly we have got to 
have the time to do it in, and we can not have the time in one hoUr. 
That is all we have left to hold further conference. Therefore, for 
information, I would like to ask the Chair what is before the house;.. 
[Laughter.] 

Mayor Peters. The Chair has allowed the debate to drift on in 
an informal manner because the Chair regarded that as the most satis- 
factory way to come to a conclusion which would seem to meet th& 
views of the house. I think it is obvious that the views of those 
present are especially divergent, and it makes it necessary to have 
the question concretely presented to the house to be decided by it, so 
the Chair will rule that the question before the house is on the motion 
that the house does not hear the mayors, and that the mayors submit 
their reports in writing to the Chair, and that motions or resolutions 
may be offered by the mayors, which will be referred by the Chair 
to the committee of which Gov. Cox is chairman. The Chair is- 
stating this motion for the sake of solving the parliamentary situa- 
tion and bringing an issue before the house for its solution. 

(Cries of " Question.") 

Mr. Clark Btjrdick. I do not believe in discussing this motion 
before it comes in order. I do not know the sentiment, and I hope 
that we will get unanimous consent to kill this proposition. I ami 
going to venture to repeat what I said, that there are a number of 
mayors here who have not anything to tell this audience, and who 
are intelligent enough not to want to speak before an audience just 
to say something because they are here, and I am going to place my 
utmost faith in the mayors of these cities that they will not take up 
the time of busy men to keep you here 11 hours telling you that 
they have fine conditions and they want to spend $200,000 on road 
building and on the construction of schoolhouses. 

I am going to ask you men to give to the people where a revolu- 
tion was started, and in Lawrence and in Lynn, and even in New- 
port, or the few mayors who do desire to be heard before this con- 
vention, the opportunity to be heard, and not to write their ideas 
and send them in so we may have it when we get home. We want 
it first hand; I want to know what happened and how they dealt 
with it in Seattle, and I want to be able to take it home from the 
mouth' of the mayor of Seattle, if he is here, and I hope' he will give 
us the story, and I hope you will kill this resolution without any 
further discussion and give us an hour or five hours to-morrow morn- 
ing, and cut out the men who have come here to tell us about the 
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good roads. We hear enough of that in our highway meetings, and 
we do not need them here. 

(Cries of " Question.") 

Mayor Peters. The chairman will state the question. The Chair 
will say in explanation that the Chair is submitting that question 
purely — the Chair has been informal in acting as chairman — purely 
for the purpose of bringing the matter up to get the fairest decision 
from the members. The question is offered by the mayor of Provi- 
dence ; the motion is that the mayors do not speak, but submit their 
views in writing, and that any resolutions which they desire to bring 
before the conference be submitted by the Chair to Gov. Cox, 
of the committee. 

(Cries of " Question." 

The question being put, was decided in the negative.) 

Mr. Peabody. I move that the matter of calling upon the mayors 
to speak be referred to the Chairman with power, and that the Chair- 
man, as the mayor of Boston, begin the discussion on behalf of the 
mayors. [Applause.] 

Mayor Peters. The Chair submits that suggestion with some diffi- 
dence. You have heard the motion made that the unanimous consent 
be asked to go ahead with the proceedings; that the Chair make a 
statement with regard to the conditions in the city of Boston, and 
that the Chair recognize the other mayors as they desire to be recog- 
nized. I wish to say in explanation of that that the Chair is of the- 
opinion the fairest way to do that would be to mention the name of 
a State, and then, in alphabetical order, find if a member from that 
State desires to be heard. 

Mayor James Meyers. Do I understand that after this statement 
by the mayors there is also to be an informal discussion later, as 
intended originally in the plan ? If that is true, then those that have 
merely a question to ask, I would judge, would refrain from taking 
any time and only those who have something actually to submit 
that might be held by the convention to be worth while will speak. 
Am I correct? 

Mayor Peters. The Chair would understand that to be the inten- 
tion of the conference. 

Mr. J. C. Parker. May a representative of bolshevism be heard? 
I came here^-I was supposed to be an engineer, but I have been 
enslaved by the proletariat — and I came up here to hear the mayor of 
Seattle, and if he is not going to talk, I am going away. 

Mr. George F. Milton, of Chattanooga. I would suggest that after 
the Chair has made a statement about the conditions in the city of 
Boston, which we all want to hear, that, as next in order, we hear from 
the mayor of Seattle, whom we also all want to hear. [Applause.] 

Mayor Peters. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that the 
Chair call on the mayor, or his representative, of Seattle, immediately 
after making his own statement. Are there any objections? The 
Chair hears none. 

ADDRESS OF MAYOR ANDREW J. PETERS, OF BOSTON, MASS. 

Gentlemen of the Conference: I will try not to take undue 
advantage of the position which I find myself in as a result of the 
motion which places me in the chair. 
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Conditions in Boston are not dissimilar to those in Massachusetts 
as a whole, which were stated very completely by Gov. Coolidge 
yesterday, except that I feel perhaps a bit less certain as to the 
future than the governor does. It seemed to me that the mayor 
from Omaha struck a very important note when he said to us to-day 
just before lunch that it was not so much the numbers as the spirit 
of the unemployed which should give us concern. 

Boston is one of the ports at which the sailors and soldiers are 
discharged, and also is the distributing point for New England and 
some of the northern Central States, and there have passed through 
it a great number of discharged soldiers and sailors. We have a 
bureau there whose object is to find employment for them. Since 
the last day of December, when this bureau started in operation, 
up to February 26, 3,448 men had applied to the bureau for positions, 
and the bureau had found positions for 1,350 men — 39 per cent of 
those who had applied. It is estimated that from 10 to 15 per cent 
of those who had been taken in hand by the bureau, for whom it had 
found occupations, are not checked off in this list. 

Boston is not a city dominated by any single industry; it is very 
largely a repair shop for all the factories of New England, and it has 
a great many diversified industries. We have there about the normal 
amount of unemployment; we have a feeling, however, of consid- 
erable unrest. I should say that there was more uncertainty and 
dissatisfaction among the men than actual lack of employment. The 
returning soldiers and men who have been thrown out of employ- 
ment because of industrial readjustment seem to be finding new po- 
sitions as rapidly as could be expected. It does not seem to me, 
however, as if we had yet reached the point where we could tell fully 
whether the community would absorb those returning men as quickly 
as they may come. We are about keeping even now, but I anticipate 
that in the next two months the supply of men released from the 
Army and Navy will be greater. We are making every effort to 
handle the situation, and I hope we can. 

The city of Boston itself is taking practical measures toward giv- 
ing relief by stimulating such work as may come under it. I sent in 
Monday to a meeting of our council an order providing for $1,000,000 
to be used in the construction of sewers in the city. We nave an 
equal amount which is going to be used in the construction of new 
streets and several projects for school buildings; municipal build- 
ings, and civic centers which have been held up during the last two 
years are now being brought as rapidly as possible to the point where 
actual construction can commence and employment given. 

The amount of work on new building is disappointing; there are 
few indications of a speeding up of general building in the city 
owing apparently to the high prices of materials ; the private build- 
ers seem to be fearful. It seems to me that the one thing, almost 
more than any other, which we need up there, is to relieve the ques- 
tion of uncertainty. Many of our industries have their raw mate- 
rials controlled in a large part by our Central Government. We 
have huge quantities of wool now under the control of the Central 
Government; we have leather; we have many of the other raw 
materials used in the manufactories of New. England. I believe if 
it could be determined just what the policy was to be it would do 
much to simplify the situation in Boston and all over New England, 
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because I believe many of the manufacturers are now holding back, 
fearing to undertake contracts or to go ahead on account of the un- 
certainty as to the fixed value of raw materials. They fear that 
having advanced on any undertaking and purchased their supplies 
they will be met by a drop in raw materials. 

It seems to me some action by the Federal Government outlining 
its policy as to all the raw materials which the Government controls 
would have a very helpful effect in solving at least some of our 
difficulties. 

As I said just now, while our labor situation is not acute, it is 
fairly serious, and, I think, there is a spirit of unrest and uncer- 
tainty which is something that we have to watch with considerable 
solicitude. [Applause.] 

Mr. Eogee W. Babson. I have been asked by the secretary to 
present this resolution: 

Whereas we, the governors and mayors of many of the States and prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, in conference assembled at the White House,, 
Washington, D. C, believe that our Nation is on the eve of a new era ; and 

Whereas we are convinced that an immediate common purpose to which we 
should bend our efforts is the overwhelming success of the Victory Liberty 
loan : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we earnestly urge all citizens of this country to look upon the 
success of the Victory Liberty loan as the most patriotic and essential concern 
of the moment ; that they begin at once to prepare for making subscriptions as 
large as their finances and their credit will permit, and that each one do his 
part to insure an oversubscription such as will command the admiration of the 
world for the people of the United States. 

Mayor Peters. The Chair asks unanimous consent to submit this 
resolution for the consideration of the convention at this time. Hear- 
ing no objection the Chair submits this resolution to the convention 
for its consideration at this time. 

(The resolution was adopted.) 

At this point Mr. Babson submitted the following report from 
Henry N. Teague, associate director, Information and Education! 
Service, United States Department of Labor: 

REPORT OF HENRY N. TEAGUE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PUBLIC 
WORKS OF THE INFORMATION AND EDUCATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Recognizing the great need of providing employment not only for 
returning soldiers, but also for the large number of employees of 
munition factories while they were being changed from a war-time 
basis to a peace-time basis, and realizing that neither public works 
nor private enterprises were being planned for the future that would 
accomplish that object, the Secretary of Labor felt that something 
must be done to stimulate both public works and private building en- 
terprises. For 13 months the Federal Government discouraged in 
every way possible and in many cases absolutely forbade building op- 
erations. The public got out of the habit of building and it is curious 
psychology that unless people see buildings going up on all sides of 
them they are loathe to start their own building. Now, building is. 
a basic operation. It not only keeps capital invested at home and 
supplies the opportunity to work in the community where the build- 
ing is erected, but it also supplies work for practically every industry 
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in the country. The miner, taking ore from the mine, is given em- 
ployment; the woodsman chopping trees in the forest is given em- 
ployment, as well as all the men connected with the industry between 
the growing of the tree and the finished product in the building. 

The Information and Education Service has two objects in view — 
one to stimulate public building, because it is felt that private capi- 
tal was unwilling, owing to the high cost of labor and material to 
start on a building program, but it was felt that these reasons of high 
cost of labor and material can not apply to public works, because in 
all good government whenever there is any employment, it is the duty 
of the State to provide its citizens with an opportunity to earn a 
living. This opportunity should be given in useful public works. 
There is nothing that is quite so much a loss to the State as idleness. 
Eor men unemployed are either a public charge or an idle producing 
unit. 

The other object of the Information and Education Service is to 
promote home building and home owning, as it is felt that the best 
antidote for anarchy is home ojwning. The man who owns his own 
home will never desire bolshevism. 

During the past three months I have traveled through the ma- 
jority of the States of the Union and paid official visits on the gov- 
ernors and the mayors of the large cities, carrying to them the 
message of the two objects of the Information and Education Service 
and telling them of the seriousness of the unemployment situation 
throughout the country. I have, been very much gratified with my 
reception by them and their sympathy with the Labor Department 
on the question of public works. 

I have seen the governor and legislative body of a great Com- 
monwealth leave the Statehouse as a committee to ask mercantile 
establishments of a large city to provide work for unemployed sol- 
diers and sailors, who had paraded the streets a few days before 
demanding work. I have seen in another city 500 discharged sol- 
diers waiting for an opportunity to work in the United States Em- 
ployment Service Office ; and from this office I have seen two soldiers 
sent out to wash windows at 40 cents an hour. I have talked with 
hundreds of soldiers on their way home, and have been very much 
encouraged at the views of the soldiers and sailors who have done 
duty overseas; not one of them but stated in convincing words that 
we were obliged to enter the war ; it was our duty to do so ; and what 
they have seen on the other side has convinced them that we have 
the greatest government on earth, and they are unwilling and deter- 
mined that anarchy shall not rule over here. 

The governors and mayors of the great Western and Southern 
States have expressed a hope that a great many of the returned sol- 
diers would come to their States to settle, as they feel that they will 
make the best possible citizens for them. 

I. feel sure from what I have seen and reports that I have received 
that within 90 days there will be so many public works started 
that there will be work for all, and that the most prosperous years 
of the country are at hand. 

Mayor Peters. Will the mayor, of Seattle or his representative 
now address the convention ? 

Mr. Leroy T. Vernon. Mr. Pigott is the representative, of Hon. 
Ole Hanson, of Seattle, but he left here about half an hour ago with 
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the thought of preparing a statement and submitting it to this con- 
ference, as he thought it would be rather late before it would be 
reached. He is at the hotel at this time, at room 317, in the Wash- 
ington Hotel, if you care to send for him. He is preparing a written 
statement to submit. 

Mayor Peters. The Chair, with the assent of the conference, will 
ask the gentleman if he will be willing to communicate with the 
mayor of Seattle and tell him that the convention is extremely inter- 
ested in what he may have to say to us. 

(There was no objection and it was so ordered.) 

A Voice. I suggest that we hear next from the mayor of Woon- 
socket, R. I. They have a dangerous condition there, a menacing 
condition. It is along the line of the situation in Seattle we are 
discussing. 

Mayor Charles W. Jewett. If we continue to discuss the pro- 
cedure we are going to adopt here, we will never hear anybody. I 
move that we go ahead and hear as many as we can. 

A Voice. I call attention again to the mayor of Woonsocket, who 
has something to present. 

Mayor Peters. Unanimous consent is asked that the mayor of 
Woonsocket be heard. 

Mayor Charles W. Jewett. I move that consent be given. 

(There being no objection it was so ordered.) 

ADDRESS OF HON. ADELARD L. SOUCT, MAYOR OF WOONSOCKET, R. I. 

Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen : I will be very brief in my remarks 
because I see we have already taken too much time in discussing the 
motion of Mayor Gainer, as to what the mayors should do in this 
conference; that is, whether each should explain verbally the local 
situation of his municipality or leave a written report with the 
secretary. 

I deeply appreciate your unanimous consent granting me the 
privilege to speak first, and I thank you for such an honor. 

Gentlemen, there is a peculiar situation in the northern city of 
Rhode Island, in Woonsocket, the Queen of the Blackstone Valley 
We have had a strike there for the last four or five weeks and it seems 
as if no change is likely to happen, especially in the worsted mills, 
but on the contrary every day brings from the strikers reports for 
the worse. In fact, there is one mill, the Woonsocket Spinning Co., 
a woolen mill, where the employees resumed work, but left nearly 
immediately. I believe that the bolshevik spirit which seems to exist 
in other States does not exist in Woonsocket nor in the State of 
Rhode Island, but it is my opinion that the employers of my city, 
because of their stubborn stand in not meeting the employees half 
way, are preparing such a spirit. 

Gentlemen, the textile industry is concerned in this strike, and the 
mule spinners on woolen and worsted yarns are the strikers. These 
men, desiring to settle certain grievances, called upon the employers 
for a conference in any hall in the city, and requested that the mayor 
be invited as a mediator, or that any other person whom the manu- 
facturers themselves desired to choose as such be invited at this con- 
ference ; it was soon decided that on a certain Tuesday, in the after- 
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noon at 2 o'clock, both the employers and the employees would meet 
at De Nevers Hall, on Social Street. On the very morning, bearing 
in mind that the employers had agreed to be present, two of them 
telephoned to me stating that they would not attend the conference, 
because the majority of the employers would not be present. 

The object of the strikers at the time was not so much to obtain 
great concessions; they wanted to and were ready to take up their 
work; they were even ready to sacrifice, some of them told me, 8 or 
10 dollars per week on account of the 48-hour week basis, which had 
been verbally conceded to them ; they were ready to sacrifice this por- 
tion of their wages in order to come to a sooner settlement of the 
strike, but desired also that they be heard and that their contentions 
in regards to certain grievances be put before the employers. Un- 
fortunately for both, the manufacturers at the last minute refused 
absolutely to fulfill their promise. 

Gentlemen, I am asking you if this is fair play to the employees? 
It is true that the Guerin Spinning Co., through its principal man- 
ager and shareholder, had broader views and opened the way to 
certain concessions, although the management kept away on account 
of the majority; but why should Woonsocket, a quiet city, whose 
citizens are law abiding, be not by all legitimate means kept amongst 
the peaceful cities of this great American Union? If Woonsocket 
is not a bolshevik city nor the State of Khode Island a bolshevik 
State, should we not strive, especially in these perplexing hours of 
labor trouble, to prevent the invasion of sovietism? We can not 
deny that the advanced ideas of bolshevism are coming fast, and 
that unless its menacing waves are subdued its bad influence will 
stir the people and reach a climax which will in a very near future 
disturb the honest and noble ideals of labor. 

In my humble opinion, I believe that some conference should be 
organized throughout the United States which would take care of 
the labor situation, and that some kind of an agreement should 
always be reached between the employer and the employee, so that 
existing strikes may be settled one way or the other. I am con- 
vinced that both the manufacturer and the laborer should have 
justice and that it can not be obtained unless both are listened to by 
an impartial arbitrator, serving as a chairman in a conference, who 
would preside at each meeting and direct the proceedings. This 
arbitration board or commission would be a good remedy to avoid 
strikes and settle those which unfortunately would occur. The crea- 
tion of such a commission or bureau of arbitration between the em- 
ployers and the employees, where both may sit at the same table and 
enjoy the same rights, would eventually prevent certain abuses from 
either side to prevail and a fair trial to both would be the practical 
result obtained, in justice to both parties. Let not the accuser be 
the judge and many troubles will be avoided. The hard-toiling 
father with a wife and children is worthy of consideration; his 
heart is filled with love for his family, and his legitimate ambition is 
to better the situation of those he loves so tenderly. He has a right, 
a sacred right, to be heard in any litigious question arising between 
him and his employer ; otherwise his employer may refuse to grant 
him his rights, and the conclusion will be strikes and labor troubles 
with all their evil effects. 
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We are always too quick to blame the labor unions or any or- 
ganized labor. Our judgment is somewhat prejudiced against the 
laborer in any of his labor troubles, and we sometimes go even 
further by condemning any. union of labor on account of the im- 
pulsive nature of the press and other propaganda used by the manu- 
facturers against the workingmen's organization if any trouble 
arises in a community. I believe that the most condemnable union 
-ever organized, of which we seldom think, a union which we do not 
look upon as dangerous, although it is formed of the most respect- 
able persons in the United States, is the union of industry with in- 
dustry, capital with capital, stock with stock. Gentlemen, this union, 
or these unions rather, are allowed to commit any sin and go to the 
very limit of abuse, scarcely being molested in their dangerous en- 
deavors. We do not imagine the pernicious effect upon the masses, 
'because they lie hidden like fire covered with ashes, but they are vol- 
canoes whose eruptions eject fumes of dissatisfaction and flames of 
revolution. 

Let us condemn the employees if they are guilty, but let us give 
them justice if they deserve it, and condemn the employer whenever 
he is guilty. 

In speaking of the situation in Woonsocket, I am forced to say 
that unless something is done, unless a committee is organized to look 
into the situation and try to come to some agreeable settlement of 
the strike, this bolshevik spirit, which does not yet exist, will cer- 
tainly be taking root and it will unfortunately exist some of these 
•days. 

Not later than last Saturday, gentlemen, in the town of Franklin, 
Mass., just about 9 or 10 miles from Woonsocket, what happened? 
TVfay God be blessed, those who tried to bomb some plants of the 
American Woolen Co. over there were killed themselves by the ex- 
plosives they carried. There was a terrific explosion, which shook 
"houses for miles around, and the bodies of four of those who carried 
the explosives, which they probably dropped to the ground, were 
found a mass of flesh. 

Gentlemen, if such a spirit of destruction exists dr existed on that 
-day in Franklin, .Mass., just over the State line between Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, a few miles from Woonsocket, what may 
we not expect to happen in Woonsocket sooner or later ? 

I am inclined to believe that some remedy should be applied not 
-only to the city of Woonsocket, but to all of the United States of 
America, and that this remedy be a commission of arbitration on 
labor. It may be created sooner or later, but the sooner the better. 
This commission could be composed of two, three, four, or five men, it 
matters not how many, provided the number be not too great, with a 
mediator, or chairman, to preside at the meetings, so that no labor 
troubles may be settled before some action be taken by that commis- 
sion, before which both the employers and the employees would ap- 
ipear and be granted the privilege of a fair trial. Subcommissions 
may be organized for each municipality under the supervision of the 
State commission, which would be under a Federal commission. 

Gentlemen, I have at heart the conviction that many strikes could 
'be avoided by this commission, and that all the strikes which already 
vexist could be settled quickly to the advantage and the satisfaction of 
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both the employer and the employee. So let us give the matter con- 
sideration and we will have achieved much for the.workingmen and 
the manufacturers. 

Mr. J. C. Parker. I have been investigating the bolshevik move- 
ment in Philadelphia, and I notice Mr. Webster, of Philadelphia, 
but I do not notice the mayor, whom I know. I will be glad to state 
a little something that I have in mind, and I will ask 

Mavor Peters. May I ask if the gentleman is a member of this 
body? 

A Voice. I move that the gentleman return to the anteroom. 

Mr. J. C. Parker. If my presence is not desired I will leave. 

(Thereupon Mr. Parker left the room.) 

Mayor Peters. We will now be glad to hear from the mayor of 
Lynn, Mass. 

ADDRESS OF HON. WALTER H. CREAMER, MAYOR OF LYNN, MASS. 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Delegates : As the mayor of the in- 
dustrial city of Lynn, with a population of 100,000 people, I would 
like to call your attention to certain incidents which are now preva- 
' lent in the manufacturing cities of eastern Massachusetts and which 
have found full fruition in the city of Lawrence in my State. The 
governor of Massachusetts told you this morning that in his opinion 
the unemployment question in Massachusetts was not a serious one. 
I bee: to take exception to his statement. I think it is a serious one. 
I think that unemployment is not only growing, but that it will con- 
tinue to grow as we demobilize our troops faster. I wish to call 
your attention to one of the things which is bound to complicate that 
growing unemployment. I wish to call your attention to some 'of the 
bolshevik literature which is circulating in the cities of eastern Mas- 
sachusetts among those men who are now returning from Europe 
who are unable to find employment. I have a circular here which 
plain clothesmen in my police department unearthed the other day, 
a circular being passed not only among the shoe factories of our city 
and through the General Electric works, which employs i5,000 men 
and which had a large strike last summer, but also being distributed 
by school boys in our high schools:, 

TO THE WORKING PEOPLE OF AMEKICA. 

The war is over. Your exploiters have quickly placed their profits in safety. 

You, the working slaves, will soon find yourselves on the streets facing a 
hard winter, looking for work, for it is your only means to supply yourselves 
with the necessities of life. Because you lack the, courage to use other 
methods I 

You have tolerated all the moral and physical slaveries during this war. 

When you dared open your mouths in protest you were quickly railroaded to 
jail. ! 

What were your profits out of this war? You lost all the little of liberty you 
had, and you gave your sons, brothers, and fathers away to be shot down like 
dogs and left to rot on the fields of France ! 

For what? 

For the glory of the American flag! 

So that your masters may have bigger markets to sell their merchandises 
and exploit other people like you. 

The workers of Eussia, Germany, Austria, and other countries have risen and 
have overthrown their rulers. 

114099—19 11 
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Not by ballots, but Jjjy arming themselves, as it is yQur„only means.,. You 
alone do not btidgfe. Arie you afraid to follow that example? Are you afraid to 
take by force what rightly belongs to you? 

Will you be meek and slavish? Will you wallow under the iron heel of 
your masters? 

Or will you tear your way by revolution to a better and happier life? Which 
will you choose? 

A Group of Wobkingmen. 

That is only one of a dozen of such circulars, and it is the most 
moderate one. 

A Voice. Read the other one. 

Mayor Creamer. This one is a translation from the Yiddish and 
Italian. 

They say : 

WOEKINGMEN. 

We have risen at the will of the sword and with a smile on the face. It is 
time to consign to hell every kind of tyrant and every form of exploitation of 
man over man. 

To hell with every race of warriors and of brutalized patriots in the art of 
butchering and of causing butchery beyond the sea, in order that the people may 
have the less bread and a cup the more in the grip of the beast. 

To the devil with all who have made war and are working now to conclude 
peace. 

What peace? 

The peace of atrocious sorrow and of horrible misery. 

Down with peace and long live revolution. 

To hell with all the countries who offer to the workingman whom they con- 
demn hunger and deportations. 

Long live the restless Satan of Bolshevism, fomentor of revolts and of de- 
struction everywhere beyond the sea. 

To hell everybody from Woodrow Wilson to the last citizen of this inquisitional 
and deporting republic. They will send us beyond the Atlantic with contempt 
and scorn as undesirables. We want to be near to the conflagration which is 
consuming the Old World. 

To hell every little organization, unionized and organized, of humiliated 
pacificists. 

We the internationals of every country know no peace. We wish war to the 
death without truce or quarter. 

Long live the bold revolution. 

With sword and fire against every enemy in the world. 

An Antiunionist. 

Here is another one with reference to the Lawrence strike situa- 
tion: 

The textile workers of Lawrence are on strike to secure a 48-hour instead of a 
54 hour week without reduction of total wages. They have cut loose from the 
A. F. of L. textile union, because President Golden, of the United! Textile 
Workers, urged them to accept the 48-hour week with a reduction in weekly 
wage. The foreign-speaking workers of Lawrence are radicals, but they art 
making the very modest request for the eight-hour day. a 'request which has 
already been granted to most of the skilled workers of the United States. 

It is a strike for a living wage. Even with the 87 per cent increase in wages 
announced by the American Woolen Co. since January, 1916, the vast majority 
are getting at least $500 less than a living wage. 

It is a strike against unemployment. From 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the 
Lawrence workers are now idle or on part time with greatly reduced income at 
a time when the cost of living is unusually high. 

It is a strike against excess war profits of the manufacturers. The excess 
earnings of the American Woolen Co., one of the large concerns affected, in 
1917, under prewar earnings (1911-12-13) was over twelve millions. 

It is a strike against sabotage. There is need of immense quantities of 
cotton and woolen goods. The raw materials and labor may be secured. To 
refuse work at a living wage is a strike against the workers, the most cruel 
• torm of sabotage. 
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Itis'tio^ 'a strike of foreigner's, tSut'oT'wo^kera' Ev<^y,'mar( who believes in. 
economic justice should support the workers in these fair demands. 

If they win, they will have reason to hope for a solution of their problem' 
through rapid improvement of conditions. 

If they lose, despair will set in and they will feel that revolutionary violence 
is their only hope. 

COMEADESHIP OF THE NEW WOBLD. 

In Lynn, I am happy to say that most of our conservative labor 
organizations frown upon this thing. 

I organized a loyalty league in Lynn last Friday for the purpose 
of combating it. Among the 100 gentlemen whom I called together 
for that purpose, when I thought it was time that a loyalty league 
should be formed, there were labor leaders who were members of the 
different foreign-speaking races, men who were Protestants, Catholics, 
clergymen, bankers, lawyers, tradesmen, and mechanics, and I am 
happy to say that all of them promised me their support in combat- 
ing this thing. 

Now, gentlemen, the point I want to make is this : That unless we 
do something to relieve the unemployment, the thing is going to 
grow. Lynn, in common with most other cities, I suppose, is going to 
spend every cent it can on public improvements this year. But, my 
friends, that is only a drop in the bucket. 

What we need is to set private enterprises to work. Now, how are 
you going to do it ? In my opinion, you do not need the assistance 
of the Federal Government; there is not a State in the Union, ex- 
cept the State of Massachusetts, perhaps, but what has the power 
to compel employment if it sees fit. I say,, except the State of 
Massachusetts. Why do I except Massachusetts? Because we have 
a provision in our constitution which compels all taxation to be 
proportional. In my opinion, if the States of this country who do not 
have that restriction will only tax their partially developed natural 
resources into use they will give employment easily and quickly to 
all the people of the United States. Why, isn't it ridiculous, that 
we have unemployment in a country 3,000 miles from east to west 
and from north to south with only a population of 100,000,000 of peo- 
ple, when before the "war the Empire of Germany in a territory no 
larger than the State of Texas, maintained in comparative comfort, 
under a benevolent despotism, 70,000,000 of people. Why should 
there be any unemployment in this country? We ought to support 
a billion people in comfort and in luxury, with employment for all 
if it were not for the fact that our law permits the holding out 
of use of our natural resources for speculative profit. [Applause.] 

That is something our States can remedy if they will. I do not 
know whether any of you gentlemen noticed that the State of North 
Dakota is not represented here in this conference. I wonder if that 
means anything to you. Now, I am not an advocate of the kind 
of government they are having in North Dakota, but it is a symptom 
of the kind of government which you will have in other States in 
this Union unless you do something not to reduce wages, but to 
keep wages high and reduce the cost of living at the same time. 
You can do that if you will see that these speculators who are hold- 
ing out of use the natural resources of the United States are com- 
pelled to use them. [Applause.] 
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ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL A. CAKLSON, MAYOR OF JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

Mr. Chairman: We all agree that the real problem confronting 
us is the problem of unemployment. That is the serious problem, 
and the question is, what is the remedy. The remedy is not simply 
building roads or other works. How many men of those who are 
idle now do you suppose could be employed in the expenditure of a 
hundred million dollars? How long do you suppose those men 
could be kept employed building. roads? About seven weeks. This 
proposition to go on with public improvements is all right; it helps, 
but it is not the remedy. What did we do during the war when we 
found we did not have enough sugar or when we found we did not 
have enough coal ? What did we do when we found we did not have 
enough flour? We rationed out those commodities. Now, if there 
is not enough work to go around, let us ration it out by reducing 
the hours of labor. That is the remedy. The unemployment situa- 
tion can not be solved by strikes here and there. You can not compel 
the business men in Washington to work 8 hours a day when the 
business men in New Jersey with whom he competes gets 10 hours' 
work from his employees. That is not the correct method; there 
must be a legalized uniform system throughout the entire Nation, 
just as we had a uniform system of selective draft service when it. 
came to doing war service for the safety of this great Nation. 

Now, if there are, for instance, 8,000,000 men working 10 hours a 
day and 2,000,000 men are out of work, the remedy is to adopt an 
eight-hour system and keep them all at work. You have got to 
keep people employed if you want to kill this germ of bolshevism; 
you must give the workers a living wage, and when you have people 
employed at a living wage you have prosperity^ and when people 
are employed they are buyers, they are consumers of the products 
that are produced, while the man who walks idly upon the streets 
does not buy anything. We have the eight-hour system in all 
Government work. We have it in many of the leading plants of 
the Nation. But, as I said, the trouble is, it should be uniform ; it 
should be universal. There should be many manless jobs instead of 
many jobless men, if we expect a high wage scale to prevail. 

That, to my mind, is one of the remedies thai has not been touched 
upon here to-day. It has been suggested that we give the soldiers 
land. That is a good suggestion. I understand in Canada they 
are going to give them 200 acres each and $3,000 in money. The 
soldier can not do anything on the land if he is penniless and empty 
handed. He has got to have something else besides the land. If 
the Government can maintain soldiers in time of war, it can do so 
in time of peace, at least until his farm is producing. . 

Then, there is another thing. There are over a million children 
employed in the factories of this country. Those million children 
should be sent to the schools and the men who are idle now should 
take their places. [Applause.] 

Mayor Peters. The mayor of Lawrence, Mass., Hon. John J. 
Hurley. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN J. HURLEY, MAYOR OF LAWRENCE, MASS. 

Mr. Chairman : I suppose everybody here is more or less inter- 
ested in what we are doing in Lawrence. I thought I would refrain 
from indulging in any discussion this afternoon until I might hear 
from the mayor of Seattle. I regret that he is not here, and that 
he has no representative here. I was especially desirous of hearing 
him because of the fact that he took a commendable course in dealing 
with the lawless element in his city. We attempted , to pursue a 
similar course, and have succeeded, though not so quickly as he did 
in Seattle. 

We have in Lawrence about 100,000 people living in an area of 7^ 
square miles ; we have 45 different nationalities to deal with, and 
you can rest -assured that it is a most difficult problem to deal with 
them at this particular time. We have men who have been living 
in our city from 10 to 20 years and, unfortunately, who have never 
taken the advantage of American citizenship. There is one thing 
1 think should be impressed forcibly upon the mind of every dele- 
gate here. You should urge those people who come to this country, 
get their living here, and get free public schools here, the best in 
the world, that they first take out citizenship papers. I believe it 
is a duty to themselves as well as to the American citizens. 

These aliens are the ones who are giving us the most trouble to- 
day — these men who have lived so long here and enjoyed the protec- 
tion of our Government, and enjoyed all the advantages of it, but 
who have not become citizens. They avoided the draft, and re- 
mained in their employment, reaping all the benefits of the war and 
sacrificing little. 

The Department of Labor is giving us some assistance. They are 
doing a work which I believe should be carried out in every Com- 
monwealth in this country, and that is the immediate deportation 
of undesirable aliens who are trying to overthrow this great Govern- 
ment which they are not fit to live under. [Applause.] 

While I feel satisfied that they are making progress in suppressing 
the pernicious propaganda, it must be considered that this propa- 
ganda has been at work for a long time and it will require most 
strenuous effort to completely wipe it out. Through the assistance 
of our neighboring communities, especially Lynn, the mayor of 
which sent us 25 police officers without charge, we have been able to 
hold the trouble makers in check in Lawrence. 

We had an experience in 1912 which gave everybody an insight 
into the conditions in the textile industry at that time. Men were 
working for wages not sufficient to maintain themselves and their 
families. For seven weeks agitators invaded our city from all over 
the country, injecting bolshevism, anarchy, and everything that 
would reflect upon constitutional authority, or in other words, dis- 
courage if they could those who were willing to live within the law. 
They failed in their attempt at disrupting the Government, but suc- 
ceeded in securing what I believe was a justifiable increase in the 
wages of the mill operatives. 

jfow we find that in our textile industry since 1912 the operators 
of the factories have increased the pay about 80 per cent. That is 
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only in correspondence with the* extreme high, cost of living* , ^Vhwi 
recently the spirit invaded our city for an 8-hour day it was wel- 
come. It has been advocated by men in public life as well as in 
organized labor. An 8-hour day should be sufficient for any man to 
work. 

We knew that anyone working for the Commonwealth was work- 
ing only an 8-hour day, so we took the position that a textile opera- 
tive should get the same consideration. In view of the high cost of 
living the operatives felt that they were justified in asking 54 hours' 
pay for 48- hours' work. And that is where the dispute arose. 

I believe that if the operators of the mills, the great masters of 
industry, as has been discussed here to-day and yesterday, would 
consider the textile employees and would treat with them we would 
not have the trouble we are having to-day. A happy compromise 
should be effected so that the spirit of unrest and uneasiness which 
now exists in the city would disappear. 

We have some 1,700 soldiers who have returned from the various 
cantonments and across the water but who have failed to secure em- 
ployment. There are to-day approximately 20,000 people out of 
work in the city of Lawrence, and have been for the past six weeks. 
The pay rolls of the textile industry in Lawrence approximate $100,- 
000 a day, so you can readily appreciate what a great loss is suffered 
by the commercial interests which are depending upon the patronage 
of the textile operatives. 

The operatives have been getting an average of $25 a week in 
pay, and they have earn od it, for the machines in the factories have 
been running a mile a minute. They have been operating day and 
night up to the abrupt finish of the war in November. Then some 
$6,000,000 or $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 worth of orders were canceled, 
and they were shut off from that great flood of money. So now we 
have the other extreme to deal with. 

I warn all of you men who represent textile cities that unless you 
adopt proper methods of procedure in dealing with this situation you 
will experience just the same difficulty as we at Lawrence are now 
experiencing. I believe that if the disturbing element succeeded in 
carrying out their policy or plan in Lawrence those same men would 
invade your cities. 

A conference of this character is one of the best solutions of the 
problem. I believe that you men in conference can devise ways and 
means to assist in dealing with this serious situation which threatens 
to spread from Maine to California, notwithstanding what the gov- 
ernors from various commonwealths have said to you. 

Mayor Peters. The mayor of San Francisco. 

ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES ROLPH, JR., MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

, Mr. Chairman and Fellow Mators : In the first place I wish, be- 
fore this large gathering of mayors, to thank you, Mr. Mayor [ad- 
dressing Mayor Peters] , for what you did for my city during the re- 
cent epidemic of influenza, and to let everyone here know that you 
sent your private secretary out there, at your own expense, with 
15,000 doses of vaccine to help in the eradication of the " flu." 
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x- For that we are'deepl$igrate£ul and I am happy toseeyou presid- 
ing in the chair this afternoon, because this now seems to be truly 
a conference of mayors. The Federal officials have left, the governors 
have left, the President has gone to France, Congress has adjourned, 
the Vice President has gone to Phoenix, Ariz., and we, the mayors 
of all the cities of the United States, seem to have captured the 
White House. [Applause.] 

Now, I have traveled 3,000 miles and I came personally to be pres- 
ent at this conference. [Applause.] 

I represent a large city, of 600,000 people — an industrial, a finan- 
cial, a commercial city ; the largest city on the Pacific Coast and the 
farthest city in the West; and I came here to hear each and every 
one of you express your views, to learn something of what was going 
on in other parts of the country, and to tell you, as the invitation 
suggested, what San Francisco is doing, and, at the same time, to 
try to carry back some information and advice and suggestions that 
I might gather here in the East ; because you feel the bad situations 
first and we feel them last; and here is the center, at the present 
time, of most of the trouble. 

The country is all right ; the cities are all right, but why has Con- 
gress adjourned? Of course, I know that Congress had to adjourn 
on the 4th of March, but why should not Congress be reconvened 
again, so that they can take up the problems that are confronting the 
country? [Applause.] Why did they filibuster and defeat the ap- 
propriations that were to have been made to carry on the work of the 
country? Why was not the six month's pay for the soldiers carried 
through ? Why have the heads of many of the Departments of the 
Government resigned ? Why did Mr. McAdoo resign? Why did Mr. 
Schwab resign? Why did Col. Goethals resign? Why did Mr. 
Denman ? Why did Mr. Brent ? Why has Mr. Piez, one of the able 
directors of the Shipping Board, resign? Are they all getting out 
when the going is just beginning to be good, to leave it all to the 
mayors of the cities and the governors of the States to handle these 
problems ? I ask you men these questions seriously. 

San Francisco is a large labor city. San Francisco is one of the 
most highly organized union labor cities in the country, and there 
are fewer labor disputes in San Francisco than anywhere else I 
know of, because Sail Francisco has recognized the principle of or- 
ganized labor, and San Francisco believes in the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining — and capital and labor can not go along hand in 
hand unless the principle of collective bargaining is recognized on 
both sides. 

Now, we have a large shipbuilding industry out there. We have 
been building more ships than any other part of the country ; we are 
a financial center ; we are a city that was in ashes, fellow mayors, in 
1906; and we are, a city that has expended nearly $90,000,000 in the 
rebuilding of public improvements alone 'in that city since 1906. We 
have our public buildings ; we have our private buildings ; and you 
can hardly see a vestige to-day of the fire and the earthquake of 1906. 

Furthermore, we have built an exposition and we entertained the 
peoples of the world. Did you hear of any strikes in San Francisco ? 
Did you hear that the building of the exposition was delayed ? No ; 
the exposition was builded on time. San Francisco is one of the few 
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cities of the country that has not ' experienced any serious trouble 
between capital and labor. 

Now ? we have been asked to come here and state what we are going 
to do. Notwithstanding all the money that San Francisco has ex- 
pended, she has .bonded herself again for $3,500,000 for the building 
of new schools ; she is going to spend $2,000,000 between now and the 
end of the year in new streets, and in new roads in San Francisco, 
and she is going to spend immediately $1,000,000 in bringing hydro- 
electric power to the city of San Francisco, and $600,000 a month 
more from the 1st of July on. 

Now, what is the Government doing? I hold here in my hand a 
sheet from the Engineering News Eecord of February 20, 1919, in 
which is shown a list of Federal Government work, post offices all 
over this Nation of ours, public improvements, and public docks 
everywhere. Why did not Congress pass the appropriation bill so 
that this work could go on, before Congress adjourned to-day at 12 
o'clock? Why did not the Government set the example to private 
enterprise and for private builders all over the United States by 
providing the means for carrying on this work? Why should 
$120,000,000 of public work be held up at the present time, when this 
work is needed to care for the men who are coming back, and the un- 
employment that arises from the shutting down of many of the ship- 
yards of the country, and the cutting out of overtime work? Why 
did the Government build ships in Japan and China, and why at the 
present time is the United States Government carrying coal in Japa- 
nese bottoms from Norfolk, Va., to San Francisco and San Diego? 
Is it not the policy to build ships in this country? And why have 
contracts for ships been canceled in this country, when they have not 
been canceled in Japan and China? And if we are to have ships, 
and if the Navy Board intends to submit a program, and if the 
Shipping Board intends to submit a program, why was it not sub- 
mitted before Congress adjourned? Have we not enough American 
ships to carry the coal from Norfolk, Va., to San Francisco and San 
Diego, without employing Japanese ships to carry coal for the 
American Navy? 

Those are a few points, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to sub- 
mit to the Members of Congress, not after they have adjourned, how- 
ever, and I was asked also to submit this query : Why does the Food 
Administration not take care of the rice growers of California? 
They agreed to pay the rice growers of California 5J cents a pound 
for their rice, to be used in the breweries, but the breweries are closed 
up, and the rice now has to be sold for chicken feed for 2£ cents. 
And the vineyardists of ' Calif ornia — -yes, $175,000,000 invested in 
the vineyards of California is wiped out. Now, do you not think 
those are problems that the Federal Government should take care of ? 
They are problems that should be discussed here at Washington, but 
everybody has flown the coop, and there is nobody here but the 
mayors. And I say it is time that we made it understood that the 
trouble is here in Washington. The country, as I said before, is all 
right, but there is too much legislation and there is too much restric- 
tion. I saw, as I came through Chicago the other day, a statement 
by the president, I think it was, of the chamber of commerce, that if 
you want business to prosper, let the Government get out of busi- 
ness. [Applause.] 
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3 , v Now, those are a few views, M r - Mayor, that. I would bring to your 
attention, andT am glad that the mayors at least have stayed here to 
discuss these problems that affect our respective municipalities. 

We, in San Francisco, are on an eight-hour day. The city of San 
Francisco carries on its work with organized labor, and I am sure 
that if you will preach all over the country the principle of oollective 
bargaining between capital and labor, it will have a great influence 
in solving the difficulties that arise between capital and labor, and if 
some board would sit here in Washington to try and mediate the dif- 
ferences and not leave all the questions with us you would find those 
problems settled in the very near future. 

And now I want to touch, Mr. Mayor, upon just one other point 
very strongly. That is, that if the War Department could have the 
men who are coming bach from the battlefields demobilized in their 
own States it would help the situation wonderfully. There are four 
Army camps out on the Pacific coast — San Diego, two at San Fran- 
cisco, one at Camp Fremont, 30 miles from San Francisco, and one 
at Camp Lewis. The men who were out on farms and living out in 
the country prefer now to stay where thev are when they are demo- 
bilized instead of returning to the respective States from which they 
came, and that, of course, adds to the labor problem everywhere. 

I thank you, Mr. Mayor and fellow mayors. [Applause.] 

Mayor Peters. Mr. Mahoney. of Newport, E. I. 

Mayor Baker (of Portland, Oreg.). Mr. Mayor, I was sent out on 
a mission. Do you want a report ? 

Mayor Peters. Yes. 

Mayor Baker. I searched very diligently for the gentleman, and 
I think from a report that I had that he is trying to straighten out 
the bird with the whiskers that you threw out a little while ago; 
but I will locate him just in a second, if I can, and bring him in. 
[Laughter.] 

Mayor Peters. You gentlemen have heard the report of the mes- 
senger of the assembly. 

ADDRESS OF HON. JEREMIAH MAHONEY, MAYOR OF NEWPORT, R. I. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I simply want to amplify a state- 
ment I made a half hour ago. 

Newport, E. I., which I represent here officially, is not an indus- 
trial or a manufacturing city. It is a summer resort for the wealthiest 
people in the United States, and it also has Governmental indus- 
tries located there. We have a large torpedo station where torpedoes 
are manufactured in large numbers; and in addition we have the 
largest naval training station in the United States, a permanent 
and not a temporary institution ; besides having several forts in and 
around Newport. 

I want to bring out this particular fact that we do not anticipate 
any unrest in the city of Newport during the present year at least, 
for the reason that the United States Government, according to in- 
formation given me, intends to spend about $3,000,000 in construc- 
tion work in and about our city. I also wish to assure this con- 
ference that there is at the present time very little unemployment in 
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Newport, that, is, no. more than is usual or normal, and furthermore, 
that we do not look forward to very much unemployment. 

I do, however, want to emphasize a point which, it strikes me, 
seriously concerns this conference. 

I want to go on record as asking the Government of the United 
States to practice what it preaches. We heard Secretary Daniels, 
we heard Secretary Baker, and others emphatically say that every 
returning soldier would get a job. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
the Government torpedo factory at Newport employed 3,500 on a 
war basis, and since the signing of the armistice its force has been 
reduced to about 2,500 employees. A number of young men who vol- 
unteered or were drafted were working for the Government at this 
torpedo factory at the time they entered the armed service of the 
United States; and I am reliably informed that there are 125 re- 
turned and honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who worked 
for the Government at the time of their entry into the armed service 
who have not been reinstated by the Government and who have not 
been given their jobs back by the Government. Now this is no dream, 
no wild conjecture; it is an incontrovertible, absolute fact, that 125 
men returned from service in the Army and Navy in the United 
States and have not been given their old positons in the employ of 
the United States Government at this torpedo factory that they held 
prior to their entry into the armed service of the United States. 

If the Government is asking private capital and private employers 
to take back their men, the returned soldiers and sailors who for- 
merly worked for them, then I ask the Government to set an exam- 
ple tor private capital and private employers in that respect and 
to practice what it preaches. I hold in my hand documentary proof 
of the statement that I make. I hold here a paper containing the 
names of about 30 men, returned soldiers and sailors, who applied 
for reinstatement at the torpedo station and who have not yet been 
put to work. One is a boy named Kain, whose blood ran hot twice — 
not once — into the soil of northern France, and who wears upon his 
arm two wound stripes, symbolic of sacrifice for the cause of his 
country ; and yet that boy has not been able to get from the United 
States Government the paltry job of $16 or $18 a week which he 
occupied at the time he was taken into the National Army of this 
country. 

I feel this is a matter which concerns this conference ; and, while 
we have had no industrial unrest in the city of Newport at present, 
there will be, and must be, industrial unrest if the boys who come 
back, who answered the call of the colors, who stood ready to give 
all they were and all they ever hoped to be in the cause of their 
country, if these boys can not get their jobs back from the Govern- 
ment for which they worked, sacrificed, and suffered so nobly. 

The welcome-home committee in our city had this experience: 
We wanted the boys to register preparatory to a celebration in honor 
of their return. We contemplated, as other communities were contem- 
plating, a monster celebration some time in the future, consisting of 
parades, banquets, and other things, and through the press we called 
upon all returned soldiers and sailors to register their names in the 
City Hall. Very few registered; and why? Because the boys told 
me personally that parades and banquets and celebrations did not 
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meet their present needs, and that employment of some kind and 
•i&y i kind%as^vhatthey i nfeded ; 'flrst find above all things; and when 
I found that out I appointed a committee on reemployment, and I 
assure you that we have had no difficulty in getting the unemployed 
hoys to go either to the City Hall or to my private office for the pur- 
pose of registering their names and the history of their service during 
the war. 

Let me make one more statement : The United States Government 
has just purchased an extensive tract of 150 acres of land virtually 
contiguous to the Naval Training Station at Newport. For over a 
year the Government has had possession of this tract of land and 
have been constructing thereon a large naval camp — work that origi- 
nally involved about $6,000,000. The original plans have been 
modified to the extent that at present only $4,000,000 will be spent in 
the construction of this camp. At the present time about 50 per 
cent of this job is completed. This tract of land is known as Cod- 
dington Point and the work is referred to in the city of Newport 
as the Coddington Point job. For the next 9 or 10 months there 
will be plenty of work if a troublesome problem now existing be set- 
tled, the problem consisting in a quarrel between two unions — one a 
Newport steamfitters helpers' union and the other a Providence 
steamfitters helpers' union — each one claiming jurisdiction and con- 
trol over this particular work. I want it understood that this is 
not a quarrel between capital and labor, it is a quarrel between 
unions of two different communities, Providence and Newport. 

The city of Providence is, of course, the biggest city in Ehode 
Island and has a large steamfitters helpers' union. The steamfitters 
helpers' union of the city of Newport is a small, growing union. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Coddington Point, so called, is an 
integral part of the city of Newport, and that Providence is approxi- 
mately 40 miles distant from Newport, the Providence union claims 
and is exercising jurisdiction over work at this big naval camp now 
under construction, and a representative, an agent of the Providence 
union, sits on that job like the late Czar of Eussia on his throne, and 
dictates who shall- and who shall not qualify to work either as a 
steamfitter or as a steamfitter's helper. The result is that no New- 
port boy could get any work as a steamfitter's helper unless he joined 
the Providence union and paid a fee of anywhere from $5 to $25. 

The heating contract was awarded to some Milwaukee concern. I 
complained that that was unjust discrimination; that a permit 
granted to a Newport boy by the Newport union entitled the appli- 
cant to work. I contended that it was exclusively a Newport job 
and that the Providence union had no right to claim or exercise juris- 
diction ; that it was work that was in the province of the Newport 
local, and that, therefore, Newport boys properly qualified should 
receive the preference. I confess I made little headway toward the 
solution of this situation. Finally a young man came to me who had 
served in the Army during the war. He told me that, in uniform 
bearing the chevrons of oversea service and the star designating 
voluntary enlistment, he had gone to Coddington Point, had asked 
for work, and had been rejected. I drew from him these facts : That 
on the 1st day of August, 1918, he had volunteered ; that he was not 
drafted. He told me that he had volunteered on the 1st day of 
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August; that on the 25th day of August, 25 days after he voluntarily 
enlisted, his ears we're bleeding in the Argtftme Forest from "the roar 
and noise of artillery. And yet, notwithstanding all that this boy 
had done and gone through for his country, he was unable to get 
work on this large Government job because there was a fight on 
between two unions. I said to that boy, " I will get you work over 
there or there will be hell in this town." I called up the local union, 
I got a permit for the boy — and I want to say right here about the 
local steanlfitters' union that it is taking a praiseworthy stand in 
giving permits to all discharged soldiers and sailors — I got a permit 
free for that boy and gave him a letter, and said, " Boy, if they refuse 
you now, come back and tell me." But they did not refuse him oil 
the presentation of the permit and my letter. 

Now that is a Government job, but the work is being done by a 
private contractor. I called up the naval officials at the naval training 
station and had a telephonic conference with the admiral, and a ver- 
bal interview with several naval constructing engineers. I was told 
that the work was being done by a private contractor. I answered 
that I knew it was being done by a private contractor, but that I also 
knew that it was being paid for by the United States Government,, 
and that there ought to be some sort of governmental supervision 
over it, or regulation which would prevent a situation like that then, 
existing. 

I feel that the Government, that Mr. Daniels, Mr. Baker, and 
everybody connected with the Government, if they want private capi- 
tal to give their boys their jobs back, ought to give the boys at New- 
port — the 30 whose names I have here and the balance of the 125- 
cases of unemployed which I understand exists — that the Govern- 
ment ought to give them their jobs back without any hesitancy, and 
without having them wait one minute longer ; and that when orders 
are sent for the reinstatement and reemployment of those whose 
names I have, and of all other returning soldiers and sailors, those- 
orders shall be clear, definite, unambiguous, and susceptible of only 
one interpretation, namely, the immediate reinstatement and reemploy- 
ment of the boys and men who left the civilian employ of the Gov- 
ernment to enter the armed service— naval or military — of the United. 
States. And it is only for that purpose that I arose.* 

I am sorry I have taken up so much of your time, but I deemed it 
incumbent upon me, as the official representative of Newport, R. I.,, 
to bring these facts to the attention of this conference, believing and 
realizing that quicker relief and immediate results could be better 
obtained by publicly stating these facts than by the writing of a 
thousand letters in an effort to unravel the red tape with which some- 
governmental departments are apparently entwined. 

Mayor Peters. Now, Mayor Carmichael, of Sacramento, Calif. 

ADDRESS -OF HON. D. W. CARMICHAEL, MAYOR OF SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Mr. Chairman and Men of Affairs of this Nation : It is with 
profound pleasure that I have, at this time, the honor of extending 
to this conference greetings from the capital city of my far-off States 
by the Golden Gate, California. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have come over 3,000 miles to attend this confer- 
ence at the request of the Labor Department of this Government. I 
have not come to find fault ; we know of none. I have not come to 
relate labor upheavals and unrest in my State; we have none; but, 
rather, to bring to you glad tidings from beyond the Eockies from 
that new country which, comparatively only a few yejtrs ago, was 
■considered by you people of the frozen East a barren waste of sand 
and desert, extending from the southern lines of Oregon on the north 
to Mexico on the south, and from the Sierras on the east to the 
Pacific Ocean. California, the musical name of which has been 
soothing and interesting to the ear of all people since the discovery 
of gold in 1849, just north of the city I have the honor to represent. 
We are a "fast-growing country, with possibilities untold. I have 
listened with great interest and pleasure to the reports of the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts, New Jersey, Porto Rico, the Dakotas, and 
Florida, and with astonishment I have heard of their overpopulated" 
problems, while my mind turned to the millions of acres of fertile 
soil yet undeveloped in my State, waiting only for the hand of man 
to make it .blossom and produce anything that grows from God's 
footstool. 

My r city of Sacramento is the capital of the State, with 75,000 
"happy people. Our unemployed problem is a minor one yet, requir- 
ing careful business attention, which we are giving it. Our return- 
ing soldiers are being reinstated, man by man, on something better ; 
•our business men recognize that, while they risked their lives, that 
their business might be preserved and our country made safe for 
women and children to live in, now it is their duty to see that those 
businesses made safe provide for them a livelihood. Sacramento is a 
union-labor city ; union-labor wages are recognized by our city au- 
thorities. We welcome union-labor ideas; but, mark you, I mean 
union labor in its true sense and not for one moment leaning to the 
ideals and doctrines of the Bolsheviks and I. W. W.'s of this country. 

My city bears the proud record of having sent, less than three , 
weeks ago, to the Government prison at McNeil Island 43 Industrial 
Workers of the World in one trainload, with sentences ranging from 
2 to 20 years ; but while we were doing that we were adhering strictly 
to the fundamental principles of organized labor. Men of this con- 
ference, I beg of you not to connect in your theories organized labor 
with those organizations which have for their underlying principle 
the overthrowing of this Government ; it does not deserve it in any 
manner. * We are not different away out there from you people here 
in that we are on a war basis and are of the opinion that there has 
got to be a sliding scale downward in practically every line, but 
•deny the fact that it is fair to apply that scale to wages until mate- 
rial reduction in different commodities are effected. 

When differences arise in Sacramento between labor and capital, 
these differences are settled either between themselves or by arbitra- 
tion and without resorting to those things which tend to disrupt the 
■comfort and pleasure of the entire community. 

Some difference arose recently in my city between a powerful cor- 
poration and a labor union, and it went so far that it assumed alarm- 
ing proportions. I sent for the contending parties, and they came 
-with their attorneys, and after a long discussion it seemed as though 
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an adjournment was going to be had -without any effect; and I said 
to them : " Gentlemen, there seems to be an honest difference existing 
here and the interests of the public are at stake; I want to say to- 
you the man that passes the threshhold of that door without effect- 
ing some manner of settlement will have Sacramento city on his 
back from that moment " ; and then I said to them : " The National 
War Labor Board has been organized for the purpose of settling- 
such differences as here exist, and I suggest you agree to refer this 
matter to them for arbitration." This was agreed to, and they are 
now awaiting the pleasure of that board. Arbitration, in my mind,, 
is the keynote to solve the differences between capital and labor. 

In my city we have a citizenship that has responded liberally every 
time this Government has called upon them. We have gone " over the 
top " in everything; we stopped improvements when the Government 
said to do so. I understand now the Government wants us to pro- 
ceed with improvements of every possible kind, and we are willing 
to proceed, but find ourselves in this position : we can only proceed 
with large public improvements under bond issues to pay for same. 
We have in my city many millions of bonds already voted to do 
certain things, viz : extension of capital buildings, building of roads, 
and numerous other things, but they are 4 per cent bonds. Our char- 
ters will not permit those bonds to be sold for less than par. Now, 
a 4 per cent State or city bond does not look good to an investor 
when the air is filled with Government bonds at 4J per cent. Now 
what can the Government do to help us ? Under existing conditions 
is it not good business for the Government to provide funds to buy 
such bonds as I speak of, even at a loss of one-fourth of 1 per cent 
per annum, and thereby turn the wheels of improvement to work 
as can nothing else? If the Government will loan to California 
and other States and cities the money to handle our improvement 
bonds, then California and other States can take care of her soldiers, 
and unemployed in her public works, and for a few years, in my 
judgment, such a procedure in this country is necessary in order to 
deal a death blow to the Bolshevik undercurrent that we have got 
to acknowledge exists in this Nation. 

Our Nation has helped foreign countries with the loan of billions. 
Why not help now our reconstructive measures by the loan, at least, 
of millions to ourselves? 

Mayor Peters. Mayor J. E. Meyers, of Minneapolis. 

ADDRESS OF HON. J. E. MEYERS, MAYOR OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I have jotted down a few notes 
that may possibly be of some value to you, and I hope to gain some 
information from you. 

I occupy perhaps the most unique position of anyone here, being 
in office contrary to my own desire. I dare say I am one of very 
few men who occupy such a position. 

I took the Department of Labor's seven points mentioned by Mr. 
Babson. I jotted them down, because I wanted to discuss them. 

The city of Minneapolis, to start with, is the third largest labor 
market in the United States, not individually employing labor but 
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the third largest labor market in the United States and the largest 
transient labor market in the country. Do you wonder that we know 
what the labor problems are? We have been getting them, and I 
want to ask those States that have been talking about farm labor — - 
those governors who say they need farm labor — "What are you 
offering to farm labor to get it?" There is plenty of it to be had; 
but what are they offering as an inducement? Are they willing to 
house them and to give them respectable places to live in and a cer- 
tainty of employment for a year or years? Why do you talk about 
cheap labor ? We have had enough of that. 

It is time to talk about adequate labor and adequate pay for that 
labor, and that is the only way we are going to solve these industrial 
problems. You might as well come to it, you people who are having 
an easy time, because it will strike you as it has struck Seattle and 
other places. Loyal organized labor is helping to solve the problems 
of this country, and it is time for those who are not willing to divide 
their share of the profits that come from their industry — I am a 
business man and I know whereof I speak — to come down to the 
point that our friend from Sacramento has talked about or you will 
have more of this propaganda — and you are having it, by the way r 
you fellows who are taking it so easy; and you governors who do not 
know what is going on in your States, you are having it — the same 
propaganda that my friend from Lynn spoke about ; you are having 
it, but it is under cover. We have, I understand, two soviet societies 
in Minneapolis, and yet Minneapolis was one of the first — aye, the 
first — districts in the first and second liberty loans that went over the 
top. We gave you all a pattern to work to. Just look up the ninth 
reserve district and see what we did; and yet there is trouble and 
unrest throughout our country, and why? 

I believe that notwithstanding we shall build roads — and Minne- 
sota appropriated by the last legislature $100,000,000 for roads,. 
$10,000,000 a year to be expended for 10 years, and every county to 
be its own road builder for its side roads in addition. These are 
arterial roads only. The city of Minneapolis has bonded itself for 
$14,000,000. What are the rest of you doing? What is the Govern- 
ment doing to match those roads? What are they doing with the- 
railroads? How many thousand men could the Government" employ 
on its railroads if they put the transportation facilities in the shape 
they ought to be in? 

Now, it is time to bring these things home to the Government, and 
to say that cooperation is what we want between Government, State,, 
and city. 

Now, why are we having trouble in the States? The country boys; 
have come into the cities, and they have determined to stay in the 
cities. What has been done to try to prevent that? I did, with the' 
assistance of the mayor of St. Paul, what the only governor in this 
country, Gov. Cox, stated that he did. He said he called the mayors 
of the different municipalities together. We too jointly called the 
mayors of Minnesota together, and we had a conference, and we told 
those fellows we were willing to cooperate with them, but they must 
work together to get their boys back home on the farms ; but they 
are not going back on the farms unless the farmers will offer them 
better pay, or equally as good pay as they can get in the city. Now,. 
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would it not be well 1 for you to tryto induce your governors to call 
your mayors throughout your States together and ask them to help 
in the education of the farmer ? If the farmer wants help — and 
there is a continual cry throughout the country from the farmers 
for labor — he has got to come up to the standard of what labor is 
worth. 

Seventy per cent of our employers have been visited by my com- 
mittee on employment ; and, by the way, I appointed two committees 
— one a welcoming committee and the other an employment commit- 
tee, both headed oy representative men of ability, who laid their 
business aside without pay to enter into this work and help me out. 

One of them I brought along with me here. He laid his business 
aside to come, and we concluded we would show you our program, 
but evidently we have not the time to tell you about it, or you are 
probably not interested. You will be interested later on, after a while. 
Fifteen thousand men left Minneapolis in the draft ; rather, 10,000 
of those were drafted and 5,000 were volunteers. Seventy per cent 
of our employers have been interviewed, and they will take every 
man back who was formerly in their employ. We have other em- 
ployment, too, and the cities will be able to furnish them some em- 
ployment; but it is important that the various agricultural commu- 
nities should offer some inducement to try to get the country boys 
back to the farm. 

Now, I want to say one more thing as a suggestion to our Govern- 
ment. The demobilization of 300,000 men per month, and getting 
them back into industry at the present time, at least in some sections, 
such as the Northwest, is a difficult problem for us to handle. We 
have not the projects on which to employ them as you have in other 
sections; yet we have gone into our sewer work and trench work, 
notwithstanding the condition of the weather. There are still 2,000,- 
000 men abroad; 600,000, I understand, are here; 1,500,000 to be 
discharged within, a very short and definite period. While that is 
going on certain industries are laying down, and we already have 
men unemployed. 

In the city of Minneapolis I judge, from the closest survey we can 
make, we have only about 600 soldiers unemployed — hardly that — but 
the city has over 7,000 men unemployed all together. What the State 
has I do not know. Now, probably you have not given this a survey. 
It is your business as the leaders of your cities to take a hand in get- 
ting the employer and the employee together, when, as it seems to 
some of us, at least, questions are raised by the employees asking for 
an increase in wages and then the employer asking an additional price 
for his product, when the price goes up as it did in the case of coal 
some time ago. They may be losing money now, for all I know, but 
it seems strange that when half a dollar a day was added to the pay 
of the miners coal went up $2 a ton. 

Now, the publie, the consumer, and the employee need education, 
and I want to beseech the Government to help us educate the people. 
And how are you going to do it ? By suppression ? The day of sup- 
pression is passed, gentlemen. It has got to be education and readjust- 
ment, and the fellow who has been accustomed to making $1,000,000 
a year has got to quit. He has got to come down and to recognize 
that the man who is working for a wage is entitled to a comfortable 
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living, no matter where he is, no matter in what city or in what part 
of this country. On the other hand, the consumer as well as the em- 
ployer has a right and is entitled to the best service possible that can 
be given for the wage paid, and the wage paid should be ample. 

Commodities should be regulated ; perhaps so. That is a problem 
to be discussed. You can sit down at a table and discuss that for a 
long while ; but I would like to see the Government take its hands off 
of industry. It put its hands onto industry and stopped things and 
unsettled things, and I think we are justified in asking the Govern- 
ment to do that ; and, at the same time, we are welcoming the Govern- 
ment to help us now to readjust ourselves and to get back to normal 
conditions. It it not reconstruction; it is readjustment. Eeconstruc- 
tion can only take place in the case of something that has been de- 
stroyed. We are trying to readjust, and, Mr. Babson, we want your 
cooperation, as you have kindly offered it; and I want to say that I 
think the whole country responds to that sentiment of Secretary 
Wilson. At least, I know the Northwest does — and we are ready to 
cooperate with him at all times, 

I am sorry that I can not give you — those of you who want it — our 
arrangements, the way we have planned to work out our problems. 
We are trying to do the best we can. We have problems. You can 
not play the ostrich act and put your head in the sand and say, 
"Everything is all right; they can not see me anyhow." Friends, 
mayors, you are going to have trouble, all of you ; the governors do 
not seem to have any. [Laughter.] And your country must help you, 
and I would beseech the Government not to treat ail sections alike, 
but to see what the problems are in the Northwest, in the Southwest, 
and in the East, and in the extreme West, because we all have our 
little individual troubles, and we cover so much area in this country 
that it is impossible to fix any rule that will be workable for all. Ours 
is the territory embracing North and South Dakota and Montana and 
that whole district ; and you know that down in Kansas they send up 
to Minneapolis for labor when the farmer wants to harvest his crop, 
because that is the labor market; and the thing to do, is to get the 
farmer to bring up the standard of his employment in order to induce 
the labor that he is seeking to come back to him ; and if you will do 
that you are helping a long way toward helping solve the labor 
question. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mayor Peters. Mayor Gainer, of Providence, E. I. 

ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH H. GAINER, MAYOR OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I arise at this time because I 
do not think I will be able to be here to-morrow, and I have one or 
two suggestions that I would like to leave with you. 

First of all, I wish to thank the originators of this conference for 
the very helpful thoughts that have come to me from its deliberations. 

It is not surprising that the governors should not realize the 
troubles of the cities as do the mayors. The mayors are closer to the 
people, and they can always be seen, while it is sometimes very diffi- 
cult to see a governor, so I am not surprised that the governors have 
114099—19 12 
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found things rosy, while the mayors have painted conditions in 
darker colors. 

I come from a manufacturing city — Providence. Our jewelry 
trade is good, but there is a decided slump in textile and metal- 
trades lines. We have 10,000 out of employment at the present time, 
and the number is growing. Out of our 10,000 boys in service, 
probably 2,500 have come back. So you can see our list of unem- 
ployed is going to increase. Now, I am with the optimist to this 
extent : That the adjustment period which we have to bridge is going 
to be a short one. It is, however, a period during which we must 
expect unrest and one which we must face with a realization of its 
seriousness. 

One of the vital things, for New England cities, at least— and I 
should think for every manufacturing city — is the stimulation of 
private enterprises. It makes little difference how much the Gov- 
ernment does, how much the city or State does, if those three agencies 
are not assisted by private capital, at least in the industrial and 
manufacturing centers. You may get along in the other parts of 
the country without the assistance of private capital, but for us the 
stimulation of private capital is absolutely necessary. I agree with 
the gentlemen who have preceded me as to the serious aspect of the 
present situation, not primarily from the economic side, because we 
could weather that, but to a far greater extent by reason of the pos- 
sibilities of social and industrial unrest which such a situation car- 
ries in its wake. 

The mayor of Lynn read two circulars advocating bolshevism. We 
have had similar circulars in the city of Providence. We have had 
them put under our doors at night. Our police authorities discovered 
them. They and I are the only ones who have the knowledge out- 
side of those who prepared and circulated them. We have not given 
it any publicity, because we did not believe that publicity would help 
matters. In the city of Providence we have quite a large foreign 
population, and there are elements of unrest in that population. I 
am glad to say the great labor unions are all right. . They do not 
sympathize at all with this kind of propaganda. 

How can private business be stimulated? How can we get the 
private employer started? You can not reduce wages. If you do 
under present conditions, you are playing right into the hands of the 
bolsheviki. We must admit that wages have got to stay where they 
are. The only other course is to try to reduce the price of raw mate- 
rials in the manufacturing centers, in the mill centers, in the textile 
centers, and in the metal-trade centers. It was suggested here once 
or twice during this conference that the Government controls a great 
amount of raw material. Where such is the fact the Government 
has the remedy in its own hands. But even where this is not so it 
might be possible by conference with those who do exercise such 
control to induce them to lower prices. If this is impossible, we 
must devise some means to inspire confidence in the minds of our 
manufacturers. They are paying high prices for raw material. 
They are paying high prices for labor. They ask reasonable assur- 
ance of a correspondingly high price for their finished product. 

That is the situation in the city of Providence. The manufacturers 
are doing a hand-to-mouth business. I have talked to them from the 
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standpoint of loyalty to the Government. I have said, " You ought 
to be willing to make an investment now. You invested in the Red 
Cross for patriotism. Why not invest now for patriotism ? " They 
say that is all right for the men who have made big profits, but the 
little fellow who is working on small capital can not afford to take 
a chance on paying a high price for his raw material and a high 
price for his labor with the prospect of a falling market for his fin- 
ished product. Now, we have got to do something to remedy this 
condition if we want to stimulate private enterprise. What the 
solution is I do not know ; but I would suggest that the special com- 
mittee just appointed give the matter serious consideration. 

The Government is asking private enterprise to be patriotic. The 
Government is asking private enterprise to invest. The Government 
is asking cities and towns to launch out on new and necessary ven- 
tures. I approve of the Government's action. We are doing our 
part in the city of Providence. I will not bore you with the details, 
but we are doing exactly the things that other communities have 
reported. In order, however, that the States, the cities, and private 
capital take the Government seriously and respond to its demand, 
the Government must convince those three entities that it is doing 
its part in full. 

The mayor of Newport referred to the nonemployment of soldiers 
in that city. I am going to refer to another thing, which may be 
country-wide. I am inclined to think it is. We have two Govern- 
ment plants in the city of Providence. One, the Lord Construction 
Co., under the Emergency Fleet Corporation, is outfitting wooden 
vessels. The other, the Bethlehem Ship Building Corporation, op- 
erating under the Navy Department, is building boilers for the de- 
stroyers. Both of those plants are going out of business the 1st of 
May. The Bethlehem Ship Building Corporation will have com- 
pleted its contract by that date. The Lord Construction Co. has had 
its contract cut in half. The closing of these plants will throw 
from 1,000 to 1,700 men on our already overcrowded labor market. 
Labor unions, business men, and the employees themselves have 
asked me to request the Government to keep these plants in operation 
at least during this transition period. 

I do not say that these plants should build more boilers or outfit 
more wooden ships, but surely units such as these, with skilled and 
competent organizations, with up-to-date tools and equipment, ought 
not to be abandoned during this buffer period if any department of 
Government has work which they can do. If I felt this condition 
existed only in Providence, I would hesitate to take the time of this 
conference in discussing it, but I believe the same situation exists 
throughout the country. The difficulty seems to be that each depart- 
ment of Government is engaged with its own problem and can not 
see beyond that problem. There ought to be some agency, and I 
would suggest the Secretary of Labor be that agency, whose duty it 
would be to look over this country with a view to utilizing to the 
fullest extent every possible existing organization. 

Secretary Daniels at this conference yesterday said that the Navy 
needed more men for repairing vessels now than were needed at the 
time the armistice was signed. Perhaps these plants and plants of 
like character throughout the country might be utilized for repair 
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work. As I understand it, the Government has built 300 wooden 
ships. Not more than 150 of these have been outfitted. What is 
going to happen to the remaining 150? Will not something have to 
be done to these vessels in order that they may be utilized or in order 
that they may be profitably disposed of ? Both the Lord Construc- 
tion Co. and the Bethlehem Ship Building Corporation have given 
me a list of things which they can do other than what they have been 
engaged in up to the present time. I have transmitted this list to 
the proper authority. 

My two suggestions then to the special committee and to the De- 
partment of Labor are, first, consideration of some means of bring- 
ing down the prices of raw material in order to encourage private 
capital; and, second, that the Government itself endeavor to ascer- 
tain if any of the plants throughout the country it is now considering 
throwing into the ash heap can be continued in operation to give em- 
ployment to skilled mechanics during this buffer period. 

Mayor Peters. Mayor Craver, of Youngstown, Ohio. 



Mr. Chaikman: I wish to say just a word or two in reference to 
conditions in Ohio, and particularly in the city of Youngstown. 

It occurs to me that the mayors of Ohio are somewhat backward 
in stating their respective city conditions. That may be for the rea- 
son that our governor has so ably represented us. 

I want, however, to correct an erroneous impression that has got 
out about Youngstown. It is a manufacturing city purely, engaged 
in the manufacture of steel. 

I am informed since I came to this conference that it is the general 
impression that we are having labor troubles in Youngstown; and 
that in 1916 we had serious trouble ; that we had a riot and that the 
city was partially destroyed by rioters. Now, that is an entirely 
wrong impression; it is a mistake; the newspapers throughout the 
country have quoted these things wrongfully. The riot occurred in 
a little village a number of miles outside of the corporate limits of 
Youngstown. The name of the village in which the riot occurred is 
East Youngstown, and is in no manner connected with our city, 
either in government or otherwise. This village was, however,, 
partially destroyed by fire and buildings were looted by what ap- 
peared to be a mob of ruffians, but not one building was destroyed 
in the city of Youngstown and no riot occurred in that city. 

We are having very little trouble with labor in our city. Last 
year we had a pay roll of about $88,000,000 in the various industrial 
plants of the Mahoning Valley. In the month of November the 
pay roll in the industrial plants of Youngstown amounted to a little 
over $8,000,000. Our normal pay roll is about $6,000,000 per month. 

On the 15th day of November last year there were employed in the 
various industrial plants 53,000 men. A few days before I left the 
city for this conference there were employed 47,000 men, which 
leaves about 6,000 unemployed, and is a very fair proportion under 
present conditions for an industrial city which is almost entirely en- 
gaged in the manufacture of steel. 
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As soon as the armistice was signed the city officials proceeded to 
pass the necessary legislation to expend in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000 on public work. Nearly $1,000,000 will be spent this 
year in building sewers and paving streets; another million dollars 
will be spent in widening streets, building bridges, and improving 
our parks. 

It is the policy of the city officials and it is also the policy of the 
industrial plants that discharged soldiers be given the preference in 
securing employment, and that the soldier boys when they return 
home need not apply for their old job but they are immediately 
informed to get off their uniforms, put on their working clothes, and 
report for duty on the old job, and it will be given him or a better one 
will be provided. I believe this is proceeding in the right direction. 
I think we should take care of the soldier boys first. "We have some- 
thing like 11,000 from our county in the service. 

Now, there is just one other thing that I want to call attention to 
and that is this — it is in the nature of a grievance with the Govern- 
ment at Washington. Some two or three years ago the people of 
Youngstown decided to eliminate dangerous grade crossings along 
the right of way of the Erie Railroad Co., and, by the way, the rail- 
road runs parallel with the main business street of Youngstown and 
is within a stone's throw of this main business street. 

There are 10 very dangerous grade crossings, and as a result of 
these dangerous grade crossings a number of our citizens are killed or 
severely injured each year, besides an enormous amount of time is 
wasted by reason of the Erie Eailroad Co. using our streets as a 
switching yard. 

The people at that time almost unanimously voted a bond issue of 
nearly a million dollars to eliminate these dangerous grade crossings, 
but in spite of all the officials can do and in spite of all the people 
can do we are unable to secure the consent of the Government officials 
here at Washington to allow us to eliminate these grade crossings. 

We have nearly a million dollars in the bank which we desire to 
spend in making this improvement. The railroad company will be 
required to spend at least a million and a half in making this im- 
provement, but the Federal officers refuse to allow the railroads and 
the city to spend this money. If the Federal officers will give their 
consent and would give the Erie Eailroad Co. the necessary encour- 
agement it would be the means of putting to work at least 1,000 idle 
men. We need the improvement and the idle men of Youngstown 
need the work. In addition to this, it occurs to us at Youngstown, 
being purely a manufacturing city, engaged in the manufacture of 
steel, that the Government officials should encourage the railroads 
generally in making extensive improvements, and I am here to ask 
some assistance from the Federal officials in order that this improve- 
ment can be made and these dangerous crossings may be eliminated. 
It will result in putting to work at least 1,000 men who are now out 
of employment. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mayor Peters. Mr. F. L. Long, representing the mayor of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Long. Mayor Babcock was called out of town suddenly this 
afternoon, and left at 3 o'clock, and he asked me to read what he had 
to say to this conference. Have I your permission? 
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Mayor Petees. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to read a 
statement prepared by Mayor Babcock. 

Mr. Long. It will only take two or three minutes. 

Mayor Peters. Is there any objection? The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman is recognized. 

ADDEESS OF ME. F. L. LONG, REPRESENTING THE MAYOR OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Pittsburgh's problem is not one of a program. We have a program 
for the expenditure of approximately $12,000,000. This is a city 
program. For Pittsburgh alone it is exclusive of other millions Alle- 
gheny County proposes to spend, and of Pittsburgh's share of the 
$100,000,000 the State of Pennsylvania will expend on good roads. 

Pittsburgh's problem is the^same problem that confronts every city 
in this country to-day. It confronts every man in every line of busi- 
ness, and it is staring straight in the face every man who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. It is simply the problem of how to 
start the wheels going on a peace basis while the era of war prices on 
labor and materials prevails. 

There is no question in Pittsburgh of replacing the returning sol- 
diers in their jobs. No man returning from the camp or from 
France's bloody fields will find his place occupied by a woman. No 
lucky victim of flat feet or store teeth will shut out the Pittsburgh 
boy who has bared his breast to German bullets or gone through the 
mill of the mobilization camp. Pittsburgh is proud of her boys. We 
realize what they did, what they sacrificed, what they endured. There 
will be no question of what Pittsburgh will do for them. 

No, the fixing of a program and the care of returning soldiers is 
not Pittsburgh's problem, nor is it the problem of any other munici- 
pality in the country to-day. We are all friends here. We are met 
with a common purpose. This conference is called for the exchange 
of ideas, that we may hold one another back on a peace-time basis. 

The first requisite to make this conference a success is absolute hon- 
esty. We have got to be honest with ourselves, with each other, and 
with the people we represent. 

We have been listening to speeches here for a couple of days. 
Gov. Sproul, .of Pennsylvania, and Gov. Cox, of Ohio, were the first 
speakers to get down to the facts and state what the real trouble 
about the reconstruction problem is. 

To understand Pittsburgh's position you must understand that 
Pittsburgh was on a war basis 18 months or more before the Presi- 
dent ever asked us to shoulder a gun. Sixty-five per cent of all the 
ordnance supplies manufactured for this great struggle were made in 
the Pittsburgh district. For many months before we entered the 
war Pittsburgh's industries were speeded to the limit. The labor 
of the whole country was called upon. _ Prices paid for labor were the 
prices forced by the desperate necessities of the allied nations. When 
this country entered the fray, it only added to the necessity and 
increased the price of labor and the price of materials. 

Now we are seeking to return to the pursuits of peace. There is. 
only one way to do it. The legitimate demands of peace can not be 
compared to the terrific necessities of war. Labor and capital must 
both face the facts. Capital can no longer exact the prices, that 
could be obtained under the stress of necessity, when nations were 
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willing to pay any price to preserve their national existence. Labor 
must recognize the fact that war-time wages can no longer prevail. 
There must be a readjustment by both sides. 

I believe that the day of half starvation by labor has gone by. 
Never again is the American workingman going back to a mere 
crust of bread and a roof to shelter him. He wants and he is enti- 
tles to decent, comfortable living conditions, to the luxuries and 
joys of living, to opportunity and a chance to educate his children; 
but both employer and employee must realize that peace-time con- 
ditions are not the imperative demands of war. 

Mayor Peters. Mayor Gallmeyer, of Grand Eapids, Mich. 

Mayor Gallmeter (of Grand Rapids, Mich.). Mr. Chairman, I 
hold in my hand a resolution passed by the trades and labor council 
which they asked me to present before I leave, and I would suggest 
to this conference that it be referred to the committee on reso- 
lutions. 

A Voice. Read it, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon Mayor Peters read aloud the said resolution, and the 
same was ordered referred to the committee on resolutions.) 

Mayor Peters. The Chair will pass this resolution to the commit- 
tee appointed by the conference earlier to-day. 

Now, Mayor Lawson, of Wilmington, Del. 

Mayor Lawson (of Wilmington, Del.). I guess I am the mayor 
of the closest city to Washington. I am sorry that there is no one 
here from Baltimore and that Philadelphia was not represented. I 
am 110 miles away from Washington. 

A Voice. Philadelphia is represented. 

Mayor Lawson. It has not been called, then. 

The Voice. No. 

Mayor Lawson. I beg your pardon. 

The labor situation in Wilmington, Del., is what might be called 
fairly good. Our two shipyards take care of what is nearly a per- 
manent force. Just at present there is an alternate reduction in the 
force employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., but it is believed, 
however, that this reduction is only of a temporary character. We 
have a local committee which aids the soldiers and others to obtain 
work. Having observed the help that the United States Employ- 
ment Service gives, I would suggest the continuance of the same, 
economically administered, in order that unemployed labor may as 
far as possible be properly and quickly placed. 

A Voice. I move that that be referred to the committee on resolu- 
tions. 

Mayor Peters. Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution as pre- 
sented, and it has been moved that it be referred to the committee on 
resolutions. 

(The motion was put and unanimously adopted.) 

Mayor Peters. It is referred to the committee on resolutions. 

Now, Mr. R. J. Wheeler, of Allentown, Pa. 

STATEMENT OF MR. R. J. WHEELER, ALLENTOWN, PA. 

Gentlemen : The Government has a great housing project at Beth- 
lehem, which has been stopped on account of economy, mind you, 
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they say. There are 15,000 men working around in that section, and 
this would give employment to 4,500 men for three months. There 
are people enough living in Bethlehem, Allentown, and Easton to 
occupy all of those houses. In South Bethlehem, there are 11 people 
to each six-room apartment. That is twice as many as good housing 
practice approves. The Government is advising us what to do, and 
then, in the interest of economy, they say, after having poured 
millions into doubtful enterprises, they are leaving this job go by, 
unfinished, and scrapping it, when the houses are partly finished, 
and could be finished without the loss of any money, and would give 
employment to 4,500 men for a period of three months, and would 
afford housing facilities for hundreds of families that need it. While 
we are planning to carry on public works, the Government >ought to 
take some of its own advice and complete such public works as this 
housing project. 

Mayor Peters. Now, Mr. Dennis, of Wheeling, W. Va. 

STATEMENT OF ME. ALBERT N. DENNIS, REPRESENTING THE MAYOR OF 



Mr. Chairman : I wish to say just a word or two in reference to 
regarding our vicinity, to lay before you some of things that have 
been done there and some of the things that we hope, the Federal 
Government will do for Wheeling. 

There is no serious labor difficulty there now, and we anticipate 
that there will be none, because here we have cooperation as a basis 
for negotiations. We have, I presume, the average number of foreign 
population, and the district, which is an industrial community, is 
very well organized. We went through the period of the great war 
without any serious difficulty. There was no rioting, no bloodshed, 
and no tar-and-feather parties, and we do not anticipate any in the 
future. 

We propose to do all of the things, practically, that have been said 
with regard to the other cities. We are having the troubles that 
other cities are having, and we propose to meet them the best way 
we can ; but I want particularly to get to the attention of the United 
States Government that Wheeling wants the Federal Government to 
continue the improvement of the Ohio Eiver from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo, 111. 

It is the opinion of the independent steel manufacturers of the 
Wheeling district, in which I am sure my colleague from Pittsburgh 
would join me for the Pittsburgh district, that the Government 
should not interfere with the steel industry at this time; that the 
law of supply and demand will take care of the steel industry. 
Eight now there is very little activity, but it is anticipated that 
within possibly a month or two, if the Government does not inter- 
fere so as to make the market so uncertain, in an effort to bring down 
the price of steel rails, the industry will go forward nicely. 

Another thing we wish the Government to do has been mentioned 
here many times; that is, we wish to have the United States Employ- 
ment Service maintained. 

Other than those three things, of course, we are expecting that we 
will receive the cooperation of the Government in road building, and 
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we are going to do some of that kind of work ; in fact, we are pro- 
ceeding with it now. We believe that the Government should do 
everything possible to stimulate the general building industry. 
Freight rates on building materials could be lowered. We would 
especially request that the Government begin at once the rehabilita- 
tion of the railroads and the purchase of all needed supplies for all 
governmental departments or activities, thus stimulating industry 
throughout the country. We hope to go forward with considerable 
progress from now on, and we do not expect to have any difficulty 
whatever in reaching a point where everything will be as we are 
here in an effort to make it be. Greater cooperation is our most 
urgent need. 

Man can not improve upon the laws of nature. All that man has 
done to so marvelously multiply his productivity has been in har- 
mony with the laws of nature. When he has chained the lightning 
and the sunshine, harnessed air and water, and made them turn the 
wheels of industry, it is simply that his science has enslaved the 
forces of nature, simply that he has learned to ride upon the bosom 
of the current of the force of nature. 

Where we are still helpless, it is because we are idle on the shores, 
knowing so little that we can not launch our bark upon the flood; 
where we are baffled and defeated it is because we row against the 
current, knowing so little that we oppose the laws of nature. 

It is a fact of politics as well as physics, of government as well as 
vegetables. Parties fail and governments fall when they put their 
puny machines against the course of nature. 

Nature's law is a law of change. Nothing stands still. When 
we say this Government of ours is the best form ever yet existing we 
talk sense, but when we say it is the best that ever can be devised we 
but show our ignorance. No form of government can be perma- 
nent, because it is against the law of nature. Nobody knows how 
many millions of years life has existed on this planet, but the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is the oldest continuous Government in 
the world — and the United States is but 142 years old! And the 
only reason the United States Goverment has stood that long is be- 
cause the form of government was made elastic enough to admit of 
structural changes without being torn apart. 

Our Government was first a Government of landowners exploiting 
white slaves under the indentured servant system; it became one of 
exploitation of black slaves under the system of property ownership. 
To-day it is a system of wages. The indentured whites upon whose 
bent backs rested the burdens of the early development of the 
colonies, and who did not even have a vote, finally got their freedom ; 
the black slaves got their freedom ; now the wage earners are going 
to get theirs. 

As this Government went from one of pioneers to one of planters, 
and some claim it has become one of plutes, so it is destined to go to 
the producers. As it has been possible in the past to adjust govern- 
ment to changes without serious difficulty, so the readjustment now 
taking place can be so guided and assisted that only good— only real 
progress — can come. The degree of violence with which this coming 
new order of things is opposed will probably determine to what ex- 
tent violence will prevail. The degree of helpfulness to one an- 
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other — of cooperation for the common good — will determine the 
peace and happiness in store for the people of our country and of 
the world. 

We frequently refer to past ages by name, so we may call the 
period into which we are now entering "the humanitarian age," 
because our future relations must be conducted on the basis of hu- 
manity. There will be individual, political, and economic freedom. 
The right of self-determination of nations will be guaranteed by a 
league of all nations, such as is being so ably championed by our 
worthy President ; but the rights of the masses will be guaranteed by 
the masses. As individual component parts of the masses, therefore, 
let us recognize the mutual rights of all and set our efforts earnestly 
toward cooperation, for therein lies the salvation of mankind. 

We rightfully claim for our form of government that it is the 
most advanced of all governments in the world. If this is true, and 
if we by the very sincerity of our efforts keep it true, then we have 
nothing to fear. Autocracy, which is the one extreme of government, 
can not grasp us within its time-sharpened claws; and bolshevism, 
the other extreme, must die at the hands of that grand intermediary 
which we choose to call democracy. 

So it is, then, that the cooperation of the masses, of which we are 
each a part, will bring to our country and the world that peace and 
progress which is so much desired. And now is the time for us to 
resolve, and by our actions prove, that the United States of America 
will be a real democracy — a "government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people." 

Industrial unrest in this country, as in some other countries, has 
recently been assuming alarming proportions. In an effort to help 
cope with this situation many and varied conferences are being 
called and held, locally and nationally. Perhaps so far the most 
important of these is this Conference of Governors, Mayors, and 
Federal Officials. In the belief that it is our chief hope of averting 
a calamity and of promoting the welfare of our people by more 
firmly establishing true democracy, I respectfully submit to this con- 
ference and, through the representatives here, to all the people that 
the basic principle of our mutual thought and action shall be coopera- 
tion. Let cooperation be substituted for the antagonism of our pres- 
ent industrial system — and this can be done. The Government, of 
course, can not do it alone, but the entire people of the United States 
can do it and will do it, with the proper education on the matter of 
the importance of cooperation and the proper encouragement from 
National, State, and local government, while the plan of promoting 
cooperation is being worked out independently. Cooperation is the 
big thing now, the hope and means of our future progress. 

I thank you. 

Mayor Peters. Mayor Miller, of Lincoln, Nebr. 

ADDRESS OF HON. J. E. MILLER, MATOR OF LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Mr. Chairman : The gentlemen from whom we have heard thus far 
have, without exception, represented large industrial centers. The 
city I am here to represent is a commercial city in the center of an 
important agricultural district. 

We have no problems connected directly with the war or growing 
out of the war except the production of potash and the stimulated 
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production of wheat. Both of these interests deserve the serious 
attention of the Government. 

To my mind it is very important that a decision be promptly made 
as to the Government's policy in handling the next crop of wheat, 
upon which the price has been guaranteed. If we wait until the 
harvest time, every farmer will want to sell his wheat the day he 
thrashes it; and there is not elevator room in the country to hold 
even half of the prospective crop. 

If a scheme could be worked out for settling with the farmers in 
advance of the harvest, many of them would hold their wheat and 
much congestion and confusion would thereby be avoided. 

The chief thing that I want to say is to emphasize what Gov. Cox 
brought to your attention this afternoon. The Government can assist 
in opening up and stimulating public improvements, particularly 
road building, by restoring the prewar freight rates on building 
materials. While the war was in progress there was good reason for 
suspending all improvements requiring materials, the hauling of 
which would congest the railroads; but that situation being over 
there is now no reason why we should not at once return to a normal 
basis. The hauling of building and road-making materials such as 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, brick, and cement is, in a sense, a by- 
product of the railroads. They are known to railroad men as " dead 
freight," and are only moved when full loads of more valuable prod- 
ucts are lacking. It is for that reason that low rates have always, 
been made by the carriers on such materials, and it is for the same 
reason that those rates should now be restored. 

I am informed that the sidetracks are full of idle cars in which such 
freight can be moved, and the congestion of more important freight 
no longer exists. There is no reason, therefore, why the advance in 
rates, ranging all the way from 22 to 100 per cent should not be can- 
celed. 

On much of this material the freight at present makes up a large 
percentage of the net cost. 

If we have idle cars and idle men whom we want to put to work 
why should we not do both on a basis, that the traffic will bear ? 

In our community we are making plans for street improvement 
and rural road building that will require vast quantities of these 
materials ; and if rates could immediately be restored I am prepared 
to promise that, so soon as the weather will permit, there will be 
abundant work for every able-bodied man, provided we are given 
the assistance from the Railroad Administration which I ask. 

The moving of this freight, even at the low prewar rates, would 
not- mean a loss to the Railroad Administration, but a net profit. 

I trust that when I go home I can promise the people of our city 
and State that the Government will cooperate with us by restoring 
the railroad rates on the materials above mentioned which were in 
effect before the roads were taken in charge by the Government. 

Mayor Peters. Mayor Foss, of Fitchburg, Mass. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK H. TOSS, MAYOR OF FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : Fitchburg is an industrial city 
of about 43,000 people. We have about 150 different industries, and 
when I received an invitation to attend this conference I caused a 
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survey to be made of the business of our city, as that was what I sup- 
posed we were coming here for. Every city in the country is, of 
course, going to do all it can for its returning soldier boys, and I 
believe that goes without saying* 

Our cotton mills are working now practically full time with 
about three months' work ahead; the cotton-yarn mills the same; 
our worsted and woolen mills are closed and everybody is out of 
employment. Our engine works, of which we have two, are busy, 
one of them building marine engines with about six months' work 
ahead. Our small-machinery plants, for making machine tools, etc., 
are working with greatly reduced forces, with practically no business 
ahead, or, if any, not more than six weeks. Our steam-boiler works 
are closed; the building trades are flat; the paper mills, with one 
exception, which is running on a long-time contract, are running 
on short-time basis. 

The building-trades council has prepared this letter and asked me 
to read it to the conference; it will take just a moment. [Eeadingr] 

On account of the fact that many of the manufacturing establishments of 
Fitchburg have discharged large numbers of men or gone on short time, and 
building has been suspended, there is a great deal of unemployment in this 
city. The building-trades council has sent letters and. telegrams to United States 
Senators and Congressmen asking them to hasten the construction of the post 
office in Leominster and of other Government work in this vicinity. We 
believe that the construction of buildings by the city as well would do much 
to give employment to labor, skilled and unskilled, and thereby greatly relieve 
a situation which causes hardship to many families. 

There is also a lack of employment in many textile mills, and anything that 
might be done to secure Government contracts for them would help greatly, and 
we respectfully ask you to take such measures as may seem best to secure such 
contracts for Fitchburg industries, at the same time making every possible 
effort along the lines suggested above. 

(Signed) William Hat, Secretary. 

Mayor Peters. Now, Mayor Newell, of New Castle, Pa. 

STATEMENT OF HON. A. D. NEWELL, MAYOR OF NEW CASTLE, PA. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : Next to Pittsburgh, New Castle is 
second in tonnage in Pennsylvania. The Shenango Mill is the largest 
tin mill in the world, and the Greer Mill is a large tin mill, and they 
are both working full time at present ; also our cement factories, steel 
mills, etc. We are within 18 miles of Youngstown. We have no 
trouble with labor, and the transient visitors, who are only there for 
one night, usually get out of town in the morning, or they are ordered 
out, and they go mostly to Youngstown or Cleveland. I think that is 
what accounts for a part of the unemployed men there. Most of the 
unemployed in our city of New Castle were working on Government 
work — railroad people — who are now out of a job. 

We expect this summer to spend $50,000 in municipal improve- 
ments and $1,000,000 on a memorial building for returned soldiers, 
the specifications, etc., for which are ready; and the municipal im- 
provements are ready to go ahead as soon as conditions are right. 
We will also build a large bridge, and we expect to improve a great 
many miles of our county roads in order to bring business into the 
city by the help of the State, and under the conditions existing we 
expect New Castle to boom this year. 
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We never have had any trouble there and we never expect any. 
I do not know whether that is because we have a good council, but 
we have had no trouble, and we are sure everything will be all right. 
The local employment office estimates that there are 2,000 men who 
are idle in New Castle at the present time, but, as I said, these are 
men who are laborers who have been let out by the railroads and the 
factories which have discontinued new construction work. Some of 
them are men who work on farms during the summer. 

Mr. C. K. Wallace (representing the city of East Chicago, Ind.). 
Our condition is very similar to the condition in Youngstown, Ohio. 
I would like to say that we favor revoking the order requiring per- 
mission of the Director General of Railroads to assess railroads for 
public improvements. We also favor the lowering of the freight 
rates on building materials. 

A Voice. I move, Mr. Chairman, that we now adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 6.20 o'clock p. m., the conference adjourned until 
Wednesday, March 5, 1919, at 10 o'clock a. m., to meet in the new 
Interior Department Building, at Eighteenth and F Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1919. 

Auditorium, Department of the Interior, 

Washington, D. C, March 5, 1919. 
The conference was resumed, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 o'clock 
a. m., Hon. W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, presiding. 

Secretary Wilson. Mayor Peters desires to make an announcement 
this morning. 

Mayor Peters. On behalf of the committee appointed, of which 
Gov. Cox is chairman, to draw up resolutions, I wish to report that 
the committee is at work on them ; it worked until after midnight last 
night and is now perfecting those resolutions and hopes to submit 
them to you at the conference to-day. We are hopeful of having 
them ready by the middle of the day, either before or just after ad- 
journment for luncheon. 

Secretary Wilson. You have heard the report and will take notice 
thereof. I am advised that at yesterday's session the representative 
of the mayor of Seattle was unable to be present in order to make a 
statement in behalf of the city and mayor of Seattle. I would there- 
fore call upon Mr. Pigott to make his report this morning. [Ap- 
plause.] 

ADDRESS OF WILLIAM PIGOTT, OF SEATTLE, REPRESENTING MAYOR HANSON. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I esteem it not only a great 
pleasure but also a great honor to be able to attend this very im- 
portant meeting, holding credentials from the mayor of the city of 
Seattle. 

I appreciate very much your spontaneous and kindly greeting, 
knowing full well that it is meant as an expression of approval and 
commendation for Mayor Hanson and not for me. 

I regret, as I know you regre.t, his absence from this meeting, as I 
feel that his virile force and staunch Americanism would be an in- 
spiration to all. 

The great outstanding feature of Mayor Hanson]s action was not 
the physical courage that he exhibited in preventing possible vio- 
lence, but it lay in the fact that he had the mental courage to forget 
the politics of the situation and was governed entirely by a high 
sense of duty. As he said to me when complimentary messages and 
telegrams were pouring in from all parts of the Union : " While I 
appreciate very much the kindly expressions that come to me from 
all over the United States, nevertheless I feel that I have done noth- 
ing but my duty and preserved law and order in accordance with my 
oath when I took this office." 

Mayor Hanson has demonstrated a fact that should sink deep in 
the heart and mind of the governor of each State and the mayor of 
114099—19 13 193 
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each of our different cities, and that is that when an emergency arises 
and it is a question of maintaining law and p 6rder, there'is only one 
place for any self-respecting public official to stand. No man can 
afford to temporize with disloyalty, and whenever a public official 
has the moral courage to meet such an emergency he can rest assured 
that he will have the support of the great majority of the American 
people. 

While the Pacific coast on several occasions may have gained unen- 
viable notoriety, I desire to assure the people of the East that the 
people of the Pacific coast will never permit law and order or the 
American flag to be displaced by anarchy and chaos. 

Not having the honor of occupying the position of governor of any 
State or mayor of any city, I feel that possibly my line of thought 
may not conform to the views of all those present. However, I can 
not permit this occasion to pass without conveying to you the views 
of men engaged in the business of furnishing employment to labor 
and the development of industrial activity. 

I believe that under present conditions our governors and mayors 
can render a great service to the people and industries of this country 
by boldly and firmly teaching the relationship and interdependence 
of labor and capital, recognizing that both have a common interest 
and that they should be friends and not enemies, in order to develop 
the best living conditions for all of our people. I believe further . 
that the present disturbed conditions can be traced largely to the fact 
that in the past many of our governors, mayors, and Congressmen 
have been too much inclined to keep their ears to the ground, cater- 
ing to the forces that they felt in the end might bring political suc- 
cess, entirely losing sight of the fact that in the last analysis the man 
always succeeds in public life who stands solidly upon his feet, fight- 
ing for correct principles, and who, if necessary, is willing to go 
down to temporary defeat rather than to yield to the expediency of 
the moment. One of the great evils of the present situation is the 
short terms for which our public officials are elected. 

If you governors and mayors will forget the personal and political 
effects of your actions and policies, you can do more than any other 
force to preserve law and order and to increase industrial activity. 
The influence of governors and mayors on business as well as with 
working men is, as a rule, underestimated. Instead of starting out 
on a large program of unnecessary public improvements, if you will 
call together the different business men of your community they will 
cooperate with you and work out a plan that will not only furnish 
work to those unemployed at present but will also insure permanent 
beneficial results. I firmly believe that in order to furnish' employ- 
ment, we should start with the essential industries and work up to 
public improvements and eliminate, at least for the present, such im- 
provements as might be classed under luxuries. 

To spend a million dollars on a public building which will only 
give employment during the course of construction is not the best 
way to meet the situation, as the same amount of money can be ex- 
pended in many improvements that will create permanent instead of 
temporary work, and in order to submit a brief but concrete plan, I 
would suggest the following method of procedure : 
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.1 1. Induce, the s business men of your State and, , cities, to cooperate 
with you, and work out a plan whereby the cost of living can be 
reduced at once from 15 to 25 per cent. ' This can be done. 

2. Request the business men of your community not to reduce 
wages until such time as the cost of living is reduced. 

3. Advise your local manufacturers and business houses that where 
their plants are being shut down for lack of orders, that now is the 
time to make the repairs and renewals and improvements that have 
been neglected for the past four years when plants were working 
night and day on war work. 

4. Induce the Government to. determine and announce its ship- 
building program. Many steel-ship yards in the near future will be 
idle because of the many contracts that have recently been suspended. 
These contracts should be reinstated promptly. If this is done, it 
will keep our shipyards in operation for many months and help us 
over the present emergency. 

5. Railroads, The policy .oftjie Government should be deter- 
mined at once. If the Government intends to retain control of the 
railroads for the next two to five years, they should announce this 
policy and at once begin to renew rolling stock, repair roadbeds, and 
make sidetrack and other extensions which are now necessary and 
have been held up for the past four years. Otherwise the roads 
should be turned back to the owners for improvement. 

6. The Government is constructing approximately 500 miles of 
railway in Alaska. Two-thirds of this road is already completed, 
at an expenditure of approximately $30,000,000. The work is now 
tied up for want of funds. The Government should immediately 
appropriate the $10,000,000 necessary to complete this road, otherwise 
the $30,000,000 already expended will be wasted. 

7. The" irrigation and reclamation of public lands should be under- 
taken at once, as this is an improvement that will do more to insure 
a continuation of prosperity than any other public improvement, the 
fact of the matter being ,that. we have large, areas sparsely settled 
west of the Rockies where comfortable homes could be provided for 
hundreds of thousands of people, with the usual industrial activities 
that -go with increase in population. And a policy of developing the 
agricultural resources of the ; country west of the Rocky Mountains 
would be not only a great success from an economic standpoint but 
would also be a national asset in the way of rearranging arid balanc- 
ing our population. 

8. Necessary local improvements. 

9. Roads and national parks. 

10. Trade schools and agricultural colleges. ' 

The 10 suggestions made above would all be permanent and pro- 
vide not only work for the present but work and industry for the 
future. .. , 

Staple reconstruction can only be accomplished by the cooperation 
of public officials, workingmen, and organized business. If thdse 
three interests will cooperate as they should we need have no fears 

for the future. . . .■,,.« 

Now, how can the governors and mayors Of the different States 
and cities of the United States best cooperate with labor and busi- 
ness ? The answer is : By forgetting politics and devoting your time 
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to constructive, useful work ; give your entire timej ' at 'least for th6 
present, to the work of reconstruction; take Mayor Hanson and 
Mayor Baker, of Portland, as an example. The evil of our local 
situation is the desire of most men to hold office at any cost — in many 
cases even willing to sacrifice all the finer and better principles of 
living just to satisfy their personal ambition. The councilman has a 
greedy ambition to be mayor, mayors want to be governors, governors 
want to be Presidents ; of course, beyond that we can not go. 

Now, if business men will forget their profits and public men for- 
get their politics we will have no difficulty in meeting the present 
situation. I wish that every governor and mayor would emulate 
our worthy chairman, Secretary Wilson. You have known him for 
years and never found him shirking a responsibility — always stand- 
ing up for his principles and right thinking, whether addressing 
laboring men or capital; always speaking the truth, regardless of 
how anyone takes it, and the result is demonstrated here to-day in 
the respect and high esteem with which the people as a whole regard 
him, and I hope that his opening address at this meeting will be 
printed word for word and spread broadcast all over this country. 

The great panicky feeling now spreading over this country in 
regard to bolshevism is only a bogy. I deplore the position that 
some of our public men take on this question. It was only yester- 
day at our meeting that one of the Senators presented a picture to 
you, describing the conditions in England and Russia. He held up 
in an insinuating picture what was going to happen in this country 
if we did not immediately change our method of handling business, 
labor, and social matters. 

Now, gentlemen, it is unfair to make a comparison between the 
conditions in this country and those of any country in Europe. We 
all know that in Eussia, with 180 to 200 millions of population, with 
three-fourths of the people suffering for want of the necessaries of 
life, deprived of any voice in the Government under which they are 
living, there was a reason and an excuse for those people rising up 
and demanding their rights. But in this great United States, where 
people enjoy all the benefits that usually come to mankind, where 
workingmen are living in the best homes in the world, where we 
have splendid schools, churches, and all that goes with civilization, 
there is no reason why we should resort to the same things that it is 
possibly necessary to do in Europe, and particularly when, if there 
is anything wrong with this Government, or any part of it, either 
municipal or national, all we have to do is to change it through the 
ballot on election day. 

Now, as to meeting the situation as it is to-day, while some of the 
cities here represented report that they have no labor difficulties, 
no unemployment, the fact nevertheless remains, gentlemen, and 
you know it, that there will be a lack of employment of not merely 
thousands of men but possibly hundreds of thousands during the 
coming year. 

In the city of Seattle to-day we have 10,000 idle men. In addition 
we have 58,000 soldiers and sailors who went to war from the State 
of Washington. They are now en route home and must find employ- 
ment. , . . 

Several of the governors and mayors suggested the idea that the 
cost of raw materials must come down before we can expect to do 
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very much in the way .of road building and public improvements, 
and it was also insinuated that possibly it would probably b© neces- 
sary to reduce wages. 

I have been associated with business affairs and manufacturing 
ever since I was a boy, and I know that it is not necessary at this 
present moment to reduce wages, either for the purpose of reducing 
the cost of living or for the purpose of reducing building material 
in order to go ahead with building projects. Knowing what I do- 
about the cost of the different materials that go into construction, 
either of buildings or roads, I know that it is possible to reduce the 
cost of building material to-day anywhere from 10 to 33£ per cent, 
and without reducing the rates of wages. I know also that it is pos- 
sible to reduce the cost of living to-day anywhere from 10 to 50 per 
cent in many cases without reducing the rate of wages. 

It is not necessary to do anything unusual; let us just start at the 
bottom, start at home and build up, and we will be able to take care 
of this situation. But we can not do it, gentlemen, if we do not take 
hold of the problem earnestly and seriously. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to say this : On the Pacific coast our 
officials will take care of the situation; they are not as indolent and 
inactive as our eastern friends. The representatives here from the 
Pacific coast traveled 3,500 miles to attend this meeting, and I doubt 
whether there are many of you gentlemen who would travel four days 
to go to the Pacific coast to attend a similar meeting. We are going 
to take care of the situation out there. 

I think it might be well to explain that while the city of Seattle 
and the Northwest have been criticized very severely in many cases, 
we have a splendid citizenship out there. Ninety -five per cent of the 
labor employed in the city of Seattle and the Northwest are the best 
citizens we have in the West. I have implicit confidence and hope 
that we are going to be able to arrange our labor situation in such a 
way that will be mutually agreeable to both sides. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. We are to discuss this morning public and pri- 
vate building. I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. Ernest 
T. Trigg, who will talk to you on public and private buildings. [Ap- 
plause.] 

ADDRESS OF MR. ERNEST T. TRIGG, PRESIDENT NATIONAL FEDERAL CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRIES. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: What I have to say to 
you this morning I have reduced to writing for the purpose of con- 
serving your time and for the purpose of attempting to make the 
statements which I desire to put before you in as logical order as 
possible. The various subjects having to do with the purposes for 
which this conference was called have been so thoroughly and ably 
discussed, I am sure, that there is little to be added. I anticipate that 
what I have to say will be repetition of statements and suggestions 
previously made. If, however, such repetition serves to emphasize 
such statements and suggestions and helps even a little to crystallize 
discussion into active applied thought, then the purpose will have 
been accomplished. 
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Th^ construction industry is mot a single industry;, it is, a composite 
thing, including in its composition all of the several material-pro- 
ducing industries, the engineers, architects, and contractors, and em- 
ploying, it has been estimated, in its many, activities more labor than 
any other field exceptingly only agriculture. 

The construction industries of the United States produce annually 
about three thousand million dollars' worth of wealth, tax-paying 
property. A shortage in this production increases the cost of living. 
It is not necessary to remind you that the industry is halting. Those 
engaged in it are deeply concerned with a return to normal condi 1 
tions. 

During the period of reconstruction it is primarily necessary that 
all idle labor and material be engaged for the future use of the 
Nation. Here are some of the thoughts, briefly stated, which industry 
has to advance and wishes to emphasize with you. 

It is roughly estimated that the accumulations of savings banks 
and insurance companies during the war amount to from three to 
five thousand million dollars, and that these, if invested, would make 
good our impaired construction facilities. 

To effect this, a very clear attitude on the part of the Treasury De- 
partment would be required, in order to overcome the effect of the 
necessary restrictions placed on the banking institutions during the 
war. 

The home building of the country could.be greatly facilitated by 
the creation of a home loan bank, similar to the New York Land 
Bank, which would permit borrowing by the building and loan asso- 
ciations at a low rate of interest upon their securities, which amount 
to about two thousand million dollars, making these available to the 
home builders throughout the United States. 

I am sure you will agree with the statement that deferred construc- 
tion is a part of our war debt that should be paid first, because it sup- 
plies improved facilities for earning and paying the remainder. 

A great deal of weight is being given to the actual or relative cost 
of building. Little construction is being undertaken at the moment, 
but luxuries are being purchased when desired. 

Building labor throughout the United States is said to have ad- 
vanced in cost an average of 28.5 per cent during the war period. It 
is possible to reduce labor cost by the elimination of the jurisdictional 
strike. It is estimated that 95 per cent of all strikes in construction 
lines and 75 per cent of all delays due to strikes in this line have been 
from jurisdictional causes which have had nothing to do with con- 
troversies as to wages. 

We are concerned about the absorbing of displaced labor during 
the period of readjustment. Although unemployment is increasing, 
we are assured that there is no real surplus of labor as yet. It is true 
that over two millions of our best producers are still under arms ; but 
we have not received the quota of immigrants which we should have 
received had the war not occurred. If industry were normal, we 
should have a labor shortage. 

From reliable sources I am informed that the cost_of living has 
gone up during the war about 65 per cent, while the cost of construc- 
tion has increased 50 per cent to 80 per cent, according to the type of 
building, and that the index number for commodity prices has gone 
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lip about 106 per cent; but that land lias increased little 'an'd°in 'some 
places has decreased. 

It does not seem reasonable to suppose that labor in the industry 
in various forms will immediately substantially decrease in cost, and 
consequently it can not be expected that there will come a drop in 
the cost of materials to a prewar basis, or anything like that. May 
I suggest that the buying public should be educated to the fact that 
values on commodities in the construction field can not reach a 1913 
basis, for example, so long as present wages remain in effect. It is 
generally accepted as a fact that from 75 to 90 per cent of the cost 
of production of an average run of products from the " stump " to 
the finished article is labor. 

We all recognize that market values need stabilizing. If the ma- 
terial prices in any branch of the industry are out of line with pre- 
vailing costs then the leaders in such industries should immediately 
take the necessary steps to make adjustments in order that complete 
confidence may be established in the minds of the public. Not until 
the public realize that values are on a permanently sound basis, with 
nothing more than the chances that exist in normal times of reduc- 
tions, will real and lasting industrial activities resume. 

In considering prices of building materials, the general inflation 
due to the two thousand five hundred million dollars of gold (more 
than half of the world's supply) which we now have on hand must 
be considered; and this supply is not likely to be decreased on ac- 
count of the prospective future annual foreign trade balance in our 
favor. 

Your earnest attention is called to one item in costs which should 
be corrected without delay. That is a war schedule of freight rates 
on certain building materials made effective in June, 1918, which was 
undoubtedly planned to stop traffic in building materials and to cur- 
tail and limit civilian construction during the war. Where revenue 
was sought, the Director General revised rates on general commodi- 
ties an average of perhaps 25 per cent. Contrast this with the ad- 
vance in rates on building materials, ranging from 25 per cent to 
150 per cent, intended to be prohibitive and effective for that purpose. 
Some way had to be found to stop the movement of these materials, 
and the freight rate did it. That prohibitive schedule is still in 
effect. Judge Lovett's priority order of October 2, 1917, has been 
lifted, thus releasing construction materials, if and when it can be 
afforded to move them. 

There are more idle cars than at any previous time. To place these 
freight rates on a peace basis would make such movement possible, 
and in doing so not only give the railroads revenue for carrying 
building materials but also additional revenue on a vast quantity of 
other traffic which moves when construction is going on and men are 
earning and spending wages. Careful estimates show that in normal 
times 25 per cent of the railroads' tonnage is in construction ma- 
terials of. various kinds. 

Another matter worthy of your consideration as a means of encour- 
aging new building is the possible waiving of all taxes on such build- 
ings for a period of years such as may be consistent with the local 
needs. 
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i ' ' The'genetfal tendency of the 'Construction industry riiW^'be roughly 
gauged by the following approximations: 

In November but 6 per cent of the normal construction was going 
on ; in December but 10 per cent ; in January but 20 per cent. The 
month of February will probably show a corresponding increase. 

The standards of living in this country are high; it is the judg- 
ment of many thoughtful men in industry that the purchasing ability 
of the wage earner should not be decreased. This country must, 
therefore, look to its natural resources, to its improved tools of in- 
dustry, and to the efficiency of its labor to improve its strategic in- 
dustrial condition, rather than to a reduction of the standards of 
living. It is said that this country already possesses more than half 
.of the tools of the world, and it is largely these tools and the perfec- 
tion of them which has brought about our present state of prosperity. 

It is estimated that the wealth of the country is $265,000,000,000; 
this is greater than the wealth of the four other wealthiest nations 
of the world. Our wealth has been increasing at the rate of $10,000,- 
000,000 a year, and the foreign trade balance in our favor amounts 
-to $700,000,000 annually. 

The construction industry of the country should be as active as 
possible at this time for economic and sociological reasons ; yet this 
industry is faced by a more difficult problem than that which faces 
many other industries during the reconstruction period. 

The restrictions which were placed on the industry during the war 
■have been mainly through freight, fuel, finance, and advertising. 
The cumulative effect of these has been to disorganize the industry 
and deaden the constructive initiative of the country as a whole ; and 
now when we are faced with the problem of absorbing skilled labor, 
temporarily out of adjustment, and of increasing the national wealth 
and earning power, the industry naturally turns to the Government 
for temporary aid, although in the last analysis construction must be 
done by private enterprise, as the wealth thus produced is the only 
wealth that yields the taxes and the greater percentage of earnings. 

Public work has always been a governmental expedient in time of 
stress and municipal, county, State, and Federal aid should, it would 
seem, be -thrown into the balance at this time. 

In an endeavor to reduce heavy taxation incident to the war the 
Federal Government, besides curtailing its war-time expenditures, 
has apparently viewed with an eye to economy its peace construction 
expenditures. 

The railways, which have been absorbing about 35 per cent of the 
product of the steel industry, are in a period of uncertainty. 

War regulations of a minor character are still in effect, such as 
Circular No. 44 of the Railroad Administration, 'which, for war pur- 
poses, restricted the cooperation between the railroad companies and 
municipalities in grade-crossing work. , 

The shipping program is being curtailed. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has, in his wisdom, restricted telephone construction while Con- 
gress has restricted the appropriations necessary for Federal build- 
ings, hospitals, etc. 

This places a greater need upon the construction industry for the 
absorption of materials and labor into useful construction. 

The revival of the construction industry should not leave behind 
it as monuments of indiscretion ill-advised constructions of any sort. 
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It would seem at least, that work which has already beeiio^gfjplly 
planned could be proceeded with, and at any rate nothing can be lost 
to either public or private work if both governmental authorities 
and private individuals who are contemplating building of any sort 
set about to draw their plans. 

Now, gentlemen, you came here for the purpose of getting some 
constructive thought as to, how you can best solve the question of 
giving idle labor employment, and how you can best hasten the return 
of normal peace conditions and general prosperity. 

Hon. Ernest Lister, governor of Washington, in a recent message 
to the legislature made this significant remark: 

Speaking from the standpoint of the State, I believe it is our duty and re- 
sponsibility so to adjust conditions that there will be employment available 
in the State' for every able-bodied person willing to accept it. * * * All of 
the responsibility for furnishing employment should not be shoved over upon 
governmental agencies. It is true the Nation, State, counties, municipalities, 
and other political subdivisions can assist greatly in handling the problem. 
But it is equally true that investors who had contemplated the erection of 
a business building, the individual who desired to erect a new home, the manu- 
facturer who intended making improvements in his factory, all of whose plans 
were delayed by war conditions, ought now quickly to arrange their affairs that 
they may proceed, and thus aid in providing employment for those who desire 
and need it. 

Specifically, what can a community do to be helpful in this essen- 
tial revival of private building? There is one concrete program 
which deserves your earnest consideration, a simple program, and 
yet one of unlimited possibilities. I refer to a local " Own Your Own 
Home " campaign. This seems to. be a logical step in every commu- 
nity, because : 

1. It meets a fundamental- need. The Nation is short of homes. 
Conservative estimates say we are short 500,000 homes since the war 
began. Some authorities place the shortage at 1,000,000. 

2. The campaign is of a character that will call to it every sub- 
stantial business and civic element in your community. Your cham- 
ber of commerce, board of trade, general business organizations, your 
financial institutions, your religious and labor organizations, every 
element in your community interested in community improvement, 
can be brought to cooperate enthusiastically in this campaign. Now, 
a campaign in which everybody can and will participate is the sort 
of a campaign we need at this time. 

3. Frankly, your investment builder, the so-called speculative 
builder, is and will continue to be the cautious builder. But the 
home is built for use and service and comfort. It is, in fact, the 
world's greatest investment, but those who build homes look more to 
comforts, conveniences, and a fuller life as their returns than to 
dividends or interest on the money put into it. Therefore, home 
owning to-day pays the same old ratio of .that type of returns that 

, it did before the war — indeed, it pays greater returns than before 
the war, because if this war has made plain a single fact, it is the 
profound influence on our lives in the American home. I am not 
attempting to pass to you time-worn sentimentalities about the home. 
Eather, I 'want to indicate that the intangible profits and returns to 
the home owner have in nowise been affected other than to be 
enhanced by the war. 

4. Home building is the logical first step for the further reason 
that building is so large a part of the entire industry of the country, 
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and,, 7 & to 90-per ceht of the building industry is labor... This is of 
profound significance when we are endeavoring to devise buffer em- 
ployment for a period of industrial transition. But in addition to 
this, every home that is built immediately stimulates business locally 
and creates the demand for materials and products in more than a 
hundred correlated industries. 

It would not be difficult to enumerate a dozen other arguments as 
to why ageneral building campaign should begin with home building. 
The arguments are obvious. . It is more important to this conference, 
which is seeking concrete and specific information, to know that the 
Department of Labor, in its Division of Public Works and Construc- 
tion Development, has organized the facts on the home-building cam- 
paign with a national vision in such fashion that it can, on your re- 
quest, place an outline for a complete campaign in your hands on 
short notice. 

The division can provide you with definite plans for organization ; 
it can outline and furnish newspaper articles for your publicity cam- 
paign ; it can give you suggestions as to finance ; it can, I believe, if 
occasion demands, send to your community an expert to advise with 
you. Here is something concrete, of which your communities can 
avail themselves, and the possibilities in permanent community bene- 
fits are beyond calculation. 

In conclusion, let me say that home owning as evidenced in America 
is an expression of 'the highest development of civilization; that the 
home owner as a fixed part of a community has a different mental 
attitude toward his citizenship than the transient and that the red 
flag an anarchy never flies over the home owned by its occupant. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mayor D. W. Carmichael. If I might be in order. Mr. Chairman, 
I have attended every session of this conference; I have listened to 
every speech and paper with the idea of getting something to take 
back to my home that would be of benefit to my people, and the 
thought has occurred to me, while listening to this paper, that every 
mayor in this conference can do something in. his own particular 
locality that will start throughout the length and breadth of this 
great Nation a movement along private lines that will engage great 
quantities of labor and invest great sums of money. Let each and 
every mayor here assembled, when he returns to his home, call into 
his office say 10 citizens of his city and say to them, " I want you to 
form a local syndicate or organization for the purpose of starting 
home building in this city." Start with home building with the idea 
of selling it on an equal small profit to the little home seeker on the 
easy-payment plan, so that every man can reside in his own home, 
and I think that would be one of the greatest things that could come 
from this meeting- It would be a private matter, practically. We 
have listened to public matters in the way of building roads, improv- 
ing railroads, and public buildings, but this is a private home- 
building proposition that stirs the red blood within the breast of 
every true American, and something that the mayors here assembled 
can start at their own homes, and you will hear from a movement of 
this character the sound of the hammer from Maine to California. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 
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- Mr. E. J. Wheeler. The remarks of the gentleman from California 
are very pertinent, when you learn that a small dity in Pennsylvania 
has done that during the war and 'done it successfully. The city of 
Williamsport, Pa. Williamsport is situated toward the center of the 
State. They organized such a syndicate and they built 126 homes, I 
think. I have been through that section only the other day, and 
they are beautiful homes; they were built by a combination of the 
business men and working men of Williamsport under a scheme 
similar to some of the Government housing projects during the war. 
They are all completed and are now rapidly being occupied. They 
furnish employment to hundreds of people for many months. That 
can be done, and, I agree with the gentleman from California, it can 
be done at any time. Williamsport is an object lesson for the whole 
country. 

Mr. George Foster Peabody. The last speaker referred to " price 
revolution." I have had handed to me, by Mr. Miller, a'recent paper 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, who has, as most of us 
know, given very careful study to the question of price revolution for 
many years. This paper, it seems to me, is a very splendid presenta- 
tion of the conditions throughout the world now, that are quite new 
and bear upon the question of whether there will be a reduction in 
the price level. His argument is that there will be probably very 
little reduction in the price level. 

I move that this statement of Prof. Fisher — we have not the time 
to have it read, possibly — be printed in the proceedings of this con- 
ference; and I would ask of the mayors that they make it a point, 
when they get the proceedings of the conference, to read every word 
of it, as I know it will be worth your while. I offer that resolution. 

Secretary Wilson. Mr. Peabody asks that the paper by Prof. 
Irving Fisher be incorporated in the record. Is there any objection? 
[No response.] I hear none and it will be so ordered. 

(The paper follows:) 

THE NEW PBICE REVOLUTION. 

By Irving Fisher, Professor of Political Economy, Yale University. 

Stalled business. — At the present time there is a marked halt in production. 
Industry is slowing down. Unemployment of labor increases. Some industrial 
concerns are failing to earn profits and others are suffering the dissipation of 
their accrued profits, because, even by shutting their plants down, they can not 
save certain of their expenses or any of their fixed charges. The Government's 
revenues, .dependent as they, are upon the national, income,-, may. fall -short at 
the very time we need them most. In brief, we are threatened with a widespread 
business depression and from peculiar causes, for the unsound conditions usually 
preceding a widespread business depression are absent. 

Belief that prices must drop. — The main reason why business ,is not going 
ahead better is that most people expect prices to drop. The merchant is selling 
but not buying. The manufacturer holds up the purchase of his raw materials. 
People quote the disparity between present prices and those prevailing " before 
the war," and decide they will not buy much until present prices get down to 
" normal." This general conviction that prices are sure to drop is putting a 
brake upon the entire machinery of production and distribution. Readjust- 
ment waits because we keep on waiting for it. We have waited in vain for 
over three months. It is interesting to observe that many manufacturers think 
that .prices must come down, including the price of labor, but they are ready to 
demonstrate to you that their own prices can not come down, nor can they pay 
lower wages. Almost everything they buy somehow costs twice as much as 
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before /the ware and their labor is twice as dear. They can, not pay their labor 
les^', If ilabor is to meet the increased cost of living. Now, as a matter" of fact, 
when we investigate almost any individual one of the so-called " high prices "" 
for industrial products we are likely to find that individually it is not high — 
that is, it is not high relatively to the rest. Our quarrel is with the general 
level of prices. 

The general price level. — Variations in the general price level may be com- 
pared to the tides of the sea, while individual prices may be compared to waves. 
Individual prices may vary from this general level of prices for specific reasons, 
peculiar to individual industries, just as the height and' depth of waves vary 
from a general level established by the tide. The causes controlling the general 
price level are as distinct from those controlling individual prices as the causes 
controlling the tides are distinct from those controlling individual waves. 

Individual vs. universal price influences.— All prices have risen, but some have 
risen more, some less than the average, for particular reasons affecting each 
industry. In some cases an improved organization of both employers and em- 
ployees has enabled them to combine against the public and take full advantage 
of the price advance. The war brought about an abnormal demand for certain 
products like copper and steel, and they advanced faster than the average. 
The abnormal demand having disappeared these prices are being adjusted down- 
ward. Wheat is a case where demand increased and at the same time certain 1 
of the usual sources of supply — Russia, Australia, and Argentine — disappeared^ 
with a resultant abnormal price increase. The closed sources of supply have 
opened again and wheat prices in the world market have dropped. In some 
cases, as in many of the industries making building materials, the war meant 
a great slackening in demand, an enforced curtailment In use by Government 
order. In such instances we are likely to see an upward swing in prices as the 
suppressed demand again makes itself felt. To-day we are witnessing through- 
out the country such price readjustments, up and down, but the general price 
level has shown little signs of falling, as is evidenced by price index numbers, 
It is apparent to every thoughtful observer that some great force has affected 
all prices, creating a new standard to which they are all conforming. 

The', fundamental practical question confronting business men is whether the 
general level of prices is going to fall. In my opinion it is not going to fall 
much; "If at all. We are on a permanently higher price level" and the sooner 
the business men of the country take this view and adjust themselves to^It 
the sooner will they save themselves and the Nation from the misfortune whicb 
will come, if we persist in our present false hope. 

Its dependence upon the ci/rculating medium,. — The general level of prlcesns 
dependent upon the volume and rapidity of turnover of the circulating medium 
in relation to the business to be transacted thereby. If the number of dollars 
circulated by cash and by check doubles, while the number of goods and services 
exchanged thereby remain constant, prices will about double. 

The great price changes in history have come about in just this manner. The 
"price revolution " of the sixteenth century came upon Europe as a result of 
the great influx of gold and silver from the mines of the New World. Europe 
was flooded with new money. More counters were used than before in effect- 
ing exchanges and prices became " high." People talked then of temporary 
" inflation " just as they talk of it now. But it was not temporary ; it was a 
new price level. 

A similar increase in prices all over the world occurred between 1896 and 
1914 following the discovery of the rich gold fields of South Africa, Cripple 
Creek, and Alaska, the invention of the cyanide process in mining, and the vast 
extension of the use of bank credit. 

Extension,' of credits. — Circulating credit — that is, bank deposits subject to 
check and bank notes — is a multiple of the banking reserve behind these deposits 
and notes ; and the essence of this reserve is gold. Our present monetary sys- 
tem is an inverted pyramid, .rold being the small bnse and brink notos and de- 
posits being the large superstructure. The superstructure grows even faster 
than the base. The deposits are the important elements. They are transferred 
by check from one individual to another — that is, the circulation of checks is 
really the circulation of deposits. 

Thus any increase in the country's gold supply has a multiplied effect. The 
possible extent of that effect is dependent upon (1) the amount of gold avail- 
able, and (2) the gold reserve requirements, determining the volume of credit 
that can be put into circulation based upon the gold. 
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"Over a billion dollars hrgold has come into this country from abroad .simce 
1914,. and a iarge amount has disappeared from domestic circulation. The 
Sold from both these sources has found its way into the United States Treasury 
and into bank reserves- On June 30, 1918 t , the portion of the. gold reserve of 
the Federal Reserve Banking system which supported national bank deposits 
and Federal reserve notes was more than three times as large as the gold 
reserves under the old national banking system on June 30> 1914 — $1,786,000,000, 
compared to $592,000,000. During the same period credit instruments (demand 
deposits ;md notes) increased about twofold — from $6,100,000,000 to $11,- 
700,000,000. This increase of credit instruments is typical of the banking situ? 
ation for the country as a whole; and largely explains the present high level 
■of prices. ' The increase of gold has been so great, however, that the base has 
grown fetster than the superstructure, which is contrary to the normal tendency. 
The ratio of gold to credit has risen from 9.6 per cent to 15.3 per cent. The 
reserve requirements of the present system are such that for 1918 there is an 
excess of gold above legal requirements of more than $700,000,000. The reserve 
required by law to support the $11,700,000,000 of credit instruments of 1918 
is $1,070,000,000. The $700,000,000 of free gold could support an additional 
superstructure 70 per cent as large as the existing one, which indicates that 
for the banking of the country as a whole a potential future expansion of 
50 per cent is a conservative estimate. 

False vieivs of inflation. — Many people, referring to this inflation in the cir- 
culating medium, and assuming that it is temporary, are waiting for this 
inflation to subside. 

When we speak of inflation we mean more circulating medium than is 
needed to transact the business of the country on a given price level. But 
what price level? Some people mean the price level of 1913-14. Our currency 
is certainly inflated in terms of the prices of that period, just as the currency 
in 1914 was inflated with respect to the prices of 1896 ; but our currency is not 
inflated at the present time relative to the new level of prices in the world 
which the war has brought. The country's volume of money will have to be 
judged in terms of this new price level, not in terms of a price level that is 
past. To speak of the present " inflation " as temporary is to assume the very 
thing about which we are contending — to assume that the normal prices are 
those of 1914. 

Basis of expectation as to future movement of prices. — Let us examine the 
factors upon which any future price movements must depend. 

1. Gold will not return to circulation. — No great effect in the direction of 
falling prices can be expected from any return of gold and other lawful money 
into daily circulation. Such a reversion would be contrary to monetary experi- 
ence everywhere. When people have learned to leave their gold and silver in 
the banks and use paper money and checks instead they find the additional 
convenience so great that they will never fully return to the old practice. 

2. No great outflow of gold through international trade. — It should be noted 
that many of the former reasons for a flow of gold from America abroad have 
disappeared. We used to owe Europe a huge balance of interest payments upon 
American securities she held. The situation is reversed to-day. . Moreover, 
Europe must pay us money for the materials we will send her for reconstruc- 
tion, or at least pay us interest on credit we will extend her. Thus our exports 
will probably exceed our imports during the reconstruction period. We used to 
nay ocrnn freight to foreign carriers: to-day the American merchant marine will 
keep in American hands tens of millions of dollars of ocean-freight money. The 
huge volume of American tourist travel abroad, for whose expense we had 
to settle, has stopped, and can not resume for a year at least. For all these 
reasons the lines are laid for a movement of gold from Europe here rather than 
a movement of gold from America to Europe. 

" Yes," people say, " but wait until trade is resumed between United' States 
and Europe, then surely 'low-priced European goods' will flow over here in 
such enormous volume that they will liquidate all annual obligations to us in 
goods." Ultimately Europe must pay her obligations to us in goods, but it will 
take many years. Meanwhile she needs our tools, machinery, and raw materials 
for immediate reconstruction. 

The fact — European prices have risen more than ours. — At the present time 
European goods are not "low priced" (however little Ijhe money wages of 
European labor will buy). Prices in Europe since the war began have risen 
ftiore than they nave in the United States. The price rise has been less the 
further from the seat of hostilities. It was least in Australia and New Zealand 
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It was next least in the United States, Canada, and Japan.i Then came neutral 
Europe, then our present allies, and finally Germany and Russia. Gold tends 
usually to flow from high-priced countries to low-priced countries; so that until 
" inflated " European prices fall gold is not likely to flow thither. Prices are 
no more likely to fall there than here, and for the same reasons, which will be 
explained below. 

3. Reduction of outstanding credit. — The chief dependence of those who pre- 
dict lower prices is on a reduction of the superstructure of credit resting upon 
our gold rather than on any reduction in the volume of this gold itself. They 
look for a contraction of bank credit, a reduction in the volume of deposits 
subject to check, which circulate throughout the country. 

Effect of Government loans on credits and prices. — But £he main cause for the 
present extension of bank credit is the Liberty loan, and there is soon to be an- 
other. Subscribers for the new loan will not pay for their bonds in full any more 
than they did in the previous cases, but rather less. Many of them will deposit 
the bonds with the banks as security for loans to be repaid later. The effect 
on our circulating medium will be the same as if the Government were to impose 
a levy of $6,000,000,000 of credits upon the Federal reserve banks and then 
order them to apportion these credits out among the banks of the country. This 
process will certainly lead to an expansion of credits. The former issues of 
Liberty bonds are still carried by the banks to a considerable extent. 

It may be contended that the bank-credit expansion represented by the new 
Victory notes has already occurred in the form of Treasury certificates, which 
are mere'y to be funded by the Victory notes. The. Victory note issued thus 
represents only a shifting of the obligation to pay credits advanced to the 
Government, a shifting from the shoulders of the banks to the shoulders of 
the Victory-note buyers. The volume of outstanding bank credit remains the 
same. To a certain degree this contention is true. But a portion of the April 
Victory-note issue will go to pay future expenditures, not accrued expenditures. 
Then, as soon as the Government needs additional money, it will issue new 
Treasury certificates, resulting in new extension of bank credit. Moreover, there 
is little doubt that there will be at least one more Government bond issue during 
the reconstruction period, and this will tend to further increase our present 
credit structure. 

Foreign government borrowings, same effect. — The banks must lend credit 
and create deposits to meet the expenditures not only of our own Government, 
but of foreign Governments as well. The same thing results even if these Gov- 
ernments are served directly by private investors here, instead of by way of the 
United States Treasury. These investors pay for foreign Government bonds 
as they do for our Liberty bonds, on the installment plan, paying a small part 
down and borrowing the rest from the bank. This increased purchasing power 
will be mostly spent in this country for supplies to be sent abroad for rehabili- 
tation. This continuance of vast loan issues, connected with war and recon- 
struction throughout the world, is a factor which will maintain the high-price 
level temporarily, which means many months. 

It is also worth keeping in mind that Liberty bonds and other Government 
securities held here do not wholly cease being a source of credit expansion 
when the individual subscribers have completed their payments on the bonds 
and really own them. For these new bonds are unrivaled security for further 
borrowings from the banks for commercial purposes, and they will continue 
to be so until the Government which issues them redeems them. 

The availability of the vast issues of war bonds as bases for future credit 
expansion, coupled with the fact that our banking system has still many un- 
used reefs, sure to be taken out later when business wishes to spread more 
sail, is the chief reason why prices will keep up permanently — that is, for 
many years.. 

Between the period of temporary and the period of permanent effects there 
may be a slight dip in the price level, say a year from now. If so, it is the 
more incumbent upon business to proceed now, for it can not wait a year. 

Commercial loans must increase. — During the war the flotation of stocks and 
bonds of commercial concerns has been very greatly diminished. During the 
period upon which we are now entering the issue of such securities will increase 
greatly. 

Opposition of business men to credit contraction. — Against any considerable 
reduction in bank credit and hence in the general level of prices, we shall find 
the whole business community in arms. Falling prices mean hard times for 
the individual and for the Nation, and everyone resists the tendency. At the 
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end of the Civil War the Treasury started to reduce the quantity of greenbacks. 
A start had hardly been ma r de, however, before the business depression of 1866 
and 1867 caused Congress to forbid by law any further reduction. Should the 
Federal reserve banks attempt, by raising their discount rate or otherwise, to 
reduce the volume of bank credit outstanding, they will meet with the same 
sort of opposition. Moreover, the hostile attitude of labor toward the lowering 
of wages will. deter legislators and bankers from any organized policy of con- 
traction. 

Increase in deposit banking on the Continent. — Looking into the still more 
remote future, there will be in Europe, particularly on the Continent, a vast 
increase in deposit banking. The need of the Governments there for funds 
during war times hastened the introduction of deposit banking. Money went 
out of circulation into bank vaults, and there became the basis for circulating 
credits. This means a new habit, which will lead to a great currency expansion. 
Far-away countries, like India and China, are also learning to use deposit 
banking. It is as if a new source of gold supply had been discovered. What 
has been discovered is a new way of using the gold supply. The world during 
the course of the war has thus started, or has, hastened, an equivalent of the 
price revolution of the sixteenth century. 

Go ahead on the new price level. — Business men should face the facts. To 
talk reverently of 1913-14 prices is to speak a dead language to-day. The 
buyers of the country since the armistice have made an unexampled attack 
upon prices through their waiting attitude, and yet price recessions have been 
insignificant. The reason is that we are on a new high-price level, which will 
be found a stubborn reality. Business men are going to find out that the clever 
man is not the man who waits, but the one who finds out the new price facts 
and acts accordingly. 

Secretary Wilson. The time for the discussion of good roads has 
arrived. 

Gentlemen of the conference, let me present to you the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Glass, who will preside during that discussion. 
Secretary Glass. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF HON. CARTER GLASS, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

Gentlemen of the Conference: Unhappily I have not had the 
good fortune to be a regular attendant of your meetings, but I had 
some part in the initiation of this conference, and have some general 
comprehension of its purposes and of what has been done. 

I have seen it suggested, in some of your discussions, that business 
and industry will not take on their normal activity until the Govern- 
ment shall indicate clearly something of its plans and policies. I am 
sure I have no idea what exact plan or policy of the Government was 
in mind when that suggestion was made ; but it should be perfectly 
obvious to everybody that the desire and purpose of the Government 
reflected itself in the request that the governors of all the States and 
the heads of all important municipalities should assemble here in 
Washington and confer as to the best method of terminating this 
wholly unnecessary suspension of commerce and of industry. 

The Government wants to see business go forward as usual;. it 
wants the heads of all basic industries to get together and -determine 
that business shall go forward as usual. It seems utterly unreason- 
able that this great and prosperous Nation of ours, with its incalcu- 
lable resources untouched by the devastation of war, should remain 
in suspense or manifest the slightest degree of timidity. We have a 
great opportunity, a great future immediately at hand. We have to 
take part in the readjustment and rebuilding of the world, and we 
should not hesitate one moment in the process. It should be our 
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initiative ; we should go forward without hesitation, with confidenceam w .| 
with great expectations that must inevitably be realized. . 

But, gentlemen, I assume that the province of a presiding officer 
is not to make a speech, but to preside; and, therefore, I shall an- 
nounce the topic of " Good Boads," and the speaker, who is to ad- 
dress himself to that subject, Mr. S. M. Williams, president of the 
Highway Industries Association of the United States. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF ME. S. M. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT OF THE HIGHWAY INDUSTRIES 

ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conference: It is with 
some hesitancy that I attempt to address you upon the subject as- 
signed to me, because I realize that it is a subject upon which most, 
if not all of you, have talked many times; and, therefore, what I 
might say would be of little interest. 

I will, however, avoid going into generalities; I will not attempt 
to discuss the economic or the social need of highways; but I will 
try to confine my remarks to the actual conditions which are con- 
fronting us, and which you have been discussing during the last two 
days. 

I was very glad that the chairman corrected an error which ap- 
pears in the amended program, when he said that I was the president 
of the Highway Industries Association. I make that statement be- 
cause we want our position as highway industries definitely and dis- 
tinctly understood by the people of the United States. 

The highway industries of the United States believe that it is 
their patriotic duty, rather than a selfish privilege, to urge the de- 
velopment of highways as essential to the Nation's life. The High- 
way Industries Association also represents, gentlemen, the employ- 
ment of more than 1,000,000 wage earners; and, therefore, we are 
also interested in the welfare and success of labor. 

Associated with the Highway Industries Association are more than 
600 chambers of commerce, boards of trade, national and State trade 
organizations, rotary clubs, traveling men's associations, and State 
granges. These organizations are also urging not only a " go-ahead " 
program in highway construction, but since the middle of L>ecember 
they have passed resolutions in their different organizations to that 
effect. 

Representing the business interests of the country in highway de- 
velopment, our study of this subject has been from the standpoint of 
industry, and by industry I mean commerce, agriculture, and labor. 
The latter because we are just as much interested in the welfare of 
labor as you men are. 

•While I am in sympathy with the idea of turning to road build- 
ing as a " buffer" employment for labor, I would remind you that 
road building has a far greater claim upon labor than from the 
" buffer " viewpoint. 

For more than two years highway construction of the United 
States was at a standstill. Highway officials were also prevented 
from properly maintaining their roads already constructed, with 
the result that many of your States suffered heavy losses in highway 
investment. You were told that the primary reason for the discon- 
tinuance of road construction and maintenance was because labor 
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must be used in more essential work for the winning of the war 
and you accepted the verdict. 

Every element of loyal citizenship recognized the necessity of co- 
operation for the one important task ahead of it. We have won 
the war, and while we are considering readjustment we should realize 
that for many years the neglect of our highways has penalized the 
United States many times the cost of their improvement. Highway 
development has therefore a double claim upon labor which should 
be recognized by all industry. 

Mr. Trigg referred a moment ago to the importance of readjust- 
ment in railroad rates. I am reliably informed that this matter is 
now being given careful consideration, with the hope of some relief 
in the very near future. 

We were recently reminded by Secretary Eedfield that there are 
three elements of transportation: Highways, waterways, and rail- 
ways; and that none will reach its full value to the community 
without the other; he therefore urged highway development as 
part of the general system of transportation. 

At this time I want to pay a tribute to that highly efficient officer, 
Gen. Harry L. Rogers, Quartermaster General of the United States 
Army, who has recently returned from France, leaving behind a 
record for efficiency and organization of which any business man in 
the United States might well be proud, and to whom the people of 
the United States owe a great debt of gratitude for bringing a 
realization that our highways were of real value if properly de- 
veloped. On March 11, 1916, while quartermaster of the South- 
western Division of the Army, he recommended, and, notwithstand- 
ing some of his Army associates were doubtful as to the wisdom of 
the recommendation, it was accepted and an order was immediately 
issued for two companies of motor trucks, 27 each, to be shipped by 
special express train to Columbus, N. Mex., for the purpose of fol- 
lowing Gen. Pershing into Mexico with supplies. The two trains 
were quickly followed by others, so that in a very short time motor 
trucks were operated by the Army along practically the entire north- 
ern Mexican border. 

This not only sounded the passing of the old Army transport 
wagon, but it was also the real beginning of highway transportation 
in the United States. 

The experiences of the Army operating trucks in all parts of the 
United States awoke the people to both the advantages of highway 
transportation and the handicap surrounding it due to a lack of 
properly constructed highways. 

It also brought a realization that our highways should no longer 
be developed as simply a local convenience, but from a broad view- 
point of building connected rather than disconnected systems, so 
that communities might be joined together, and demonstrated the 
necessity for highways serving and not mastering transportation. 

Much has been said during the last three days regarding the present 
situation concerning public work, and especially road building. I 
would not attempt to argue for unreasonable prices because un- 
reasonable prices can not be maintained. 

I have even gone so far as to say definitely to the producers of 
road-building materials that if they are not in a position to justify 
114099—19 14 
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their prices and reductions are forthcoming, they should be made 
immediately. 

If war permitted an unusual profit in any commodity that margin 
of profit can not and should not be continued, but if products only 
brought during the war a reasonable margin of profit, and in order 
to maintain that profit present prices must be continued, it is the 
duty of you men to uphold them. 

Unfortunately, there is a very marked degree of suspicion in the 
minds of the public. One industry is awaiting the action of the 
other, with the result we are rapidly approaching a condition which, 
if not changed quickly, will result seriously to the Nation. We 
should realize that industrial victories, like military victories, are 
won by courage, patriotism, unity, and confidence. 

I would remind you that we were five years reaching the present 
basis of prices and we can not return to former prices and conditions 
in a few months. I doubt if we want to go back entirely, even if it 
were possible. 

I would also remind you that during the last year there was very 
little, if any, money made by the producers and manufacturers of 
road-building materials. Unfortunately, I did not have the privilege 
of hearing the speech of Gov. Cox, from Ohio, but read it last night, 
and while no man in Ohio stands higher in my estimation than Gov. 
Cox, I am afraid that he is working under a misapprehension or 
from wrong information in regard to road-material prices. He re- 
ferred to the increase in prices of various materials, one of which was 
brick. I was informed by one of the large producers of brick in Ohio 
over the phone last evening that in November, 1917, his contract price 
was $20 per thousand delivered, to which was to be added any in- 
crease for labor, fuel, and freight. In June, 1918, for deliveries 
upon the same contracts his price was $25 per thousand and he as- 
sumed whatever increase there might have been in labor, fuel, and 
freight rates. In 1919 his price is $25, and while it may be true that 
his fuel has been slightly reduced, his increase in the cost of labor 
since 1917 is considerably more than 100 per cent, and labor is more 
than 70 per cent of the cost of producing crick. 

Another feature surrounding the manufacturer of brick is that 
the manufacturers have met the request of the Government to keep 
labor employed, with the result that hundreds of thousands of bricks 
are piled in their various yards and not being used because of the 
present attitude to public improvement. It is needless to say that 
the employment of this labor can not continue Very long unless there 
is a different attitude on the part of those responsible for public 
work. 

I am also afraid Gov. Cox's information in regard to the increase 
on cement was unreliable, inasmuch as I am informed from reliable 
sources that the price of cement at the mills supplying Ohio is only 
15 cents per barrel higher than it was one year ago, and no higher 
than 10 months ago. During this period of 10 months there was one 
raise in freight rates upon incoming commodities and two wage 
increases. 

I do not believe that the road-material industries are less patriotic 
than any other class of people, and, notwithstanding the fact that 
many of their industries were practically closed during the war, they 
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were loyal to every call upon them and to-day stand ready to meet 
every obligation to their Government. 

Eecently I read the following statement from the cotton publicity 
committee : " That the southern farmer has learned that his labor is 
worth more than 4 pounds of salt meat, a peck of meal, and two or 
three yams every week, and perhaps a few clothes and a pair of shoes' 
once a year. The southern boy and girl will not live on the farm 
any longer unless it offers more comforts. The southern people are 
done with shacks and cabins for homes and streaks of mud for roads. 
They want houses, well-paved roads, good schools, and better oppor- 
tunities for their children. The southern farmer is going to get a 
fair price for his labor. Cotton will never go back to starvation 
prices." Notwithstanding that statement, I am reliably informed 
that the cotton growers are now demanding and waiting for a reduc- 
tion in the cost of fertilizer ; and so it goes. 

A different attitude was shown by a prominent farmer in reference 
to road building. He said, " The farmer to-day can buy more roads 
with his products than he could a few years ago under former price 
conditions, and while the cost of road building has gone up, the price 
which the farmer receives for his products has registered a much 
higher advance, so that 100 pounds of milk, or a bushel of grain, will 
buy more roads to-day than it would in 1914." 

On Monday it was recommended by Lieut. Gov. Oglesby, of Illi- 
nois, that the Government pocket the loss on wheat and pork and 
allow the farmer to go back to normal conditions. What did he mean 
by " normal conditions " ? Does he intend to go back to conditions 
prior to the war when thousands of men were leaving the farms be- 
cause of unattractive and unsatisfactory labor conditions or does he 
mean to allow the farm labor a living wage, and if he allows that, 
will he be able to reduce the cost of living for the labor entering into 
the manufacture and production of materials entering into road 
construction ? 

I might also call your attention to the fact that Lieut. Gov. Oglesby 
made the statement that the people of Illinois had decided among 
themselves that road building should not go ahead until the State of 
Illinois could build the same number of miles for the same amount 
of money that was originally set forth in their bond issues. Now, I 
want to say this to you gentlemen : That the money for the building 
of roads in Illinois is coming from one distinctive source, and that is 
from the motor- vehicle operator. The individual farmer or the man 
who does not own a motor vehicle is not paying ; I also wish to say 
that the people of Illinois who are going to pay that money are to-day 
demanding that highway construction shall proceed, because they are 
willing to pay for the additional cost of road construction, because 
they know that the returns in economy of operation of their vehicles 
will far exceed the excess cost of road construction. [Applause.] 

When you consider that at least 75 per cent of the cost of road con- 
struction, from the raw materials to the finished road, is labor, I do 
not see where we can expect much reduction in road building so long 
as the wages and the cost of living remain where they are. You can 
have roads at lower cost, but not at great reduction without disturb- 
ing labor conditions. 

I was very glad to have Mr. Trigg not only confirm my statement, 
but to show that my figures were conservative. He said a few 
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moments ago that it was from 75 to 95 per cent, although he took in 
all classes of building; but you would find on comparison between 
road building and other building that it would be about the same. 

I desire to refer to a recent statement from a well-known authority, 
Mr. Irving Fisher, professor of political economy of Yale Uni- 
versity. 1 

The surest way to secure a readjustment of conditions, including 
prices, will be to start industry going and bring it to a normal busi- 
ness basis as quickly as possible. It is not fair to consider to-day's 
prices with those of the days when business men were failing because 
of the general unrest throughout the country which resulted in cut- 
throat competition, low wages, and, of course, low cost of materials. 

The value of a citizen to a community is not increased by forcing 
bankruptcy upon that citizen. Low-priced materials under such con- 
ditions become high priced, and that is just what will occur in this 
country if the Federal, State, and county governmental agencies do 
not establish confidence in the country by a go-ahead policy in public 
work. If you men representing the various States and municipalities 
do not go ahead with your work you can not expect private capital to 
do so, and if neither proceeds the result will be serious to not only the 
road-building industries, but the same spirit of " holdback " will ex- 
tend to all lines of industry. 

The cost of delay in proceeding with your road-building programs 
is in my estimation more serious than the increased cost of construc- 
tion. The Joint Committee on Federal Aid in the Construction of 
Post Roads, Sixty -third Congress, reported after a careful investiga- 
tion that the United States was paying annually a penalty in exces- 
sive cost of rural hauling of $504,000,000. These figures have in- 
creased considerably, because commerce to be transported over our 
roads, combined with the opening of new roads, far exceeds the im- 
provement of roads. They are also based upon horse-drawn haulage, 
consequently the saving from motor-vehicle haulage would greatly 
increase the penalty. Every State in the Union is sharing in that 
penalty. 

One of the main arguments for the $200,000,000 increase in the 
Federal aid was that it would encourage the States to go ahead im- 
mediately with their road-building programs by assisting them in 
meeting the higher cost of construction, and to accomplish that the 
original Federal aid law was amended by increasing from $10,000 to 
$20,000 the cost per mile for Federal aid participation.' 

It has been said that some manufacturers have stated that the 
price of materials could be reduced, but that reduction was being 
prevented by certain leaders of the industries. If such is the case, and 
there are sound reasons whereby reductions in price of road-building 
materials may be made, they should be and without delay, but I 
■would remind you of a statement made during the war by Mr. 
Edward N. Hurley, based upon governmental investigation, that 
many of the manufacturers did not know their cost of production, 
and that 90 per cent had not been making any money and 5 per cent 
less than $5,000. 

We are sometimes too willing to cry graft and extortion without 
knowing the facts. 

1 The statement by Prof. Fisher appears in full on pp. 203-207, supra. Mr. Williams 
calls especial attention to the first five paragraphs and the conclusion. 
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More than any other nation on earth we stand in need of good roads 
and thousands of miles of them. 

The adjustment of prices to what may be normal levels can be ac- 
companied by prosperity just as great as we have had during the 
raising of prices providing we keep right on doing business. 

With capital and labor, which has been devoted to war, turned 
into avenues of production for the things which are so essential to 
our industrial progress and economic life, the earnings of that capital 
and labor will develop an enormous market for shoes, clothing, food, 
and all the other commodities made for the comfort or to meet the 
desires of mankind. 

With consuming and purchasing power thus sustained our farms 
and factories will continue to teem with activity, and prosperity will 
abound throughout the entire land. 

With capital and labor fully and profitably employed the only 
price effect will be the adjustment and probable decline of specula- 
tive prices — a result that can but little affect the normal level of 
legitimate values. 

Now, gentlemen. I have endeavored to give you definite tangible 
facts which show clearly the fundamentals of the situation. 

The understanding of this situation, if confined solely to this 
audience, can do little to aid in the solution of the immediate and 
pressing problem. 

If the public as a whole can be brought to a quick realization of 
the facts we can all go ahead confidently and enter the era of a great 
prosperity which is certainly ultimately ahead of America. 

I believe that you gentlemen should be preaching these facts to 
your communities and not wait for the logic of events to force the 
public to the correct understanding. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mayor Eolph. Mr. Secretary and my fellow mayors: In the first 
place, Mr. Secretary, I would like to commend Mr. Trigg and Mr. 
Williams for the very excellent papers which they have read to us 
this morning, but I think we are a rather intelligent body of men. 
We represent our respective communities; we are elected by the 
people and not appointed; we are in close and constant touch with 
the people of our respective communities, and, of course, the people 
can put us out if they are not satisfied with us, as the fathers or 
heads of our respective municipalities. 

But we were invited, Mr. Secretary, to come a long distance for a 
conference, as I. understood, of Federal officials, governors, and 
mayors, to tell of the respective conditions in our respective locali- 
ties. I have listened, as I have said, with great pleasure, to the 
papers read this morning and, with all kindness, there was not a word 
said that we did not already know. We have our good roads and have 
our highways, and each State and each city is going ahead with the 
building of its roads, and, as far as homes are concerned, every city 
desires to see new homes built, and that is the highest ambition of 
every American citizen — to build his own home and raise his family 
and send his family to school and give them a little better education 
than his father or mother received. But what we want to know is 
how the American hero, walking the streets of New York, is going to 
find a job on a road in this country ? We are here to find employment 
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for these men out of work. We believe that the trouble is not in our 
own localities but here in Washington, the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment, and if there is anything to be corrected it is to be cor- 
rected right here. 

I wish you would turn these mayors loose and let them tell you 
something about the conditions in their respective localities. We 
have only a half a day left, and the only pleasant thing this morning 
so far is the pleasure of seeing what you look like, Mr. Secretary — 
the new Secretary of the Treasury. We are glad to pay our respects 
to you and glad to see you and would like to know what you expect 
us to do in the sale of the $7,000,000,000 bond issue that is to be put 
out shortly. Every locality has done its part in the past in contribu- 
tions to the Red Cross, the war savings stamps, and in purchasing 
Liberty bonds, and in every war activity ; but we would like to know 
and to find out what you expect of us when we go home to-night 
with regard to the disposal of these $7,000,000,000 of bonds. 

There are others that want to talk, but I would like, at this time, 
to offer a resolution to go to the Resolutions Committee. 

So far as the price of brick is concerned, that is all very well ; but 
we are here to-day and do not care about the price of brick. What we 
want to do is to get some of the bricks off of our chests and throw 
them. That is what we are here for. 

This resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That we urge the President to immediately reconvene Congress and 
" keep it on the job " while the country is facing and going through a serious 
reconstruction period ; and that in his message he demand immediate appro- 
priations for the prosecution of all Government work agreed upon for the various 
departments and now held up for want of funds, such as public buildings, public 
wharves, docks, naval bases and basins, and improvements to railroads and 
other public utilities. 

Resolved further, That we condemn as un-American and unpatriotic the policy 
of building ships for the American merchant marine in Japan and China and 
that all such contracts be immediately canceled and replaced in American ship- 
yards to give employment to returning American soldiers; otherwise the' 
country believes those responsible would rather find work for returning unem- 
ployed Japanese and Chinese soldiers than returning American heroes. If 
these contract's can not be canceled, why were 555 contracts canceled in Ameri- 
can yards? 

Resolved further, That we urge the universal policy of collective bargain- 
ing between employer and employee as one of the surest means of promoting 
prosperity, maintaining industrial peace, preventing social unrest, and mini- 
mizing the spread of bolshevism. 

I move that this resolution be sent to the Resolutions Committee 
for consideration. 

Mayor Haeber (Kansas City, Mo.). Mr. Secretary, I have no ob- 
jection to the resolution, but I thought a day or two ago we passed — 
or at least it has been the rule continuously — a rule that all resolu- 
tions be referred to the committee without reading, but if such rule 
has not been adopted, I move you that hereafter any resolution pre- 
sented shall be presented to the Committee on Resolutions without 
reading. There are others perhaps who may have a desire to be 
heard, but I move you that hereafter all resolutions be referred to the 
committee without reading. 

Secretary Glass. The Chair was not familiar with the rules 
adopted by this conference, and therefore was not able to determine 
what should be done in the premises. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions. 
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Gentlemen, you- have heard the motion made that all resolutions 
hereafter shall be referred to the Committee on Resolutions without 
reading. Those in favor of the motion 

Mr. Lewis. I rise to a point of order. I think there was no second 
to the motion. 

A Voice. I second the motion. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, before the question is put, I wish to say 
to the mayors and governors here present that I traveled four days 
and four nights to this conference and am the sole representative of 
Arizona here. We have a serious problem out in Arizona. We have 
a three-cornered fight. We have a fight between the operators — 
the old trade-union movement and the Industrial Workers of 
the World — who are the same as you people here in the East and 
people in the Northwest speak of as bolsheviks. I came down 
here for the purpose of getting some light, and I take it that the 
only way we are going to get any light from the mayors and gov- 
ernors is by concrete suggestions which will come before this audi- 
ence in the form of resolutions, and I, for one, object to the applica- 
tion of the gag rule to this conference. I do not care what a man's 
suggestion may be, I want to hear it, and I think that we are intelli- 
gent enough to act properly after he has been given the free right of 
expression. [Applause.] 

Secretary Glass. You have heard the motion made, which has been 
seconded, that all resolutions hereafter shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Eesolutions without reading. Those in favor 

A Voice. I rise to a point of order. . There is no motion before 
the house. There is a resolution that is up for adoption. There was 
a motion made that the resolution be adopted. 

Secretary Glass. The Chair did not hear that. 

(The motion was thereupon put to the conference, and, by a rising 
vote, was defeated.) 

Mayor Whiton. I move that the reference be withdrawn on this 
resolution. I make the motion that the reference be withdrawn on 
the resolution of the mayor of San Francisco. 

Secretary Glass. The gentleman might move to discharge the 
Committee on Eesolutions from further consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mayor Whiton. I believe that this conference here — the people at 
this conference, the mayors and governors — are perfectly competent 
in passing on the resolution right now. It is about the most sensible 
thing I have heard for three days. 

Secretary Glass. The Chair would suggest that the procedure 
should be to move to discharge the Committee on Eesolutions from 
further consideration of the resolution. 

Mayor Whiton. I can not understand why they were appointed 
in the first place. 

Mayor Baker. Maybe I can enlighten you, sir. We were driven, 
as you said a moment ago — moving through the air, as we were, 
without any object being attained — to do something. We have heard 
a lot of reports and it was thought that if we could get a Committee 
on Eesolutions, or a committee on action, or anything that you might 
call it (I do not know whether it was to be designated as a Commit- 
tee on Eesolutions) — but we thought that if we could get a committee 
on action we might be able to present some thought to this confer- 
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ence. Hence, we suggested to the chairman that he appoint a com- 
mittee on something 

Mr. Babson. Secretary Houston says he will do his part, and you 
can have his time, as he is leaving. 

Mayor Kolph. I am sorry to see the Secretary leave. 

Mayor Baker. I did not intend to offer any offense to the Secre- 
tary, but I think the chairman can plainly see the temper of this 
assembly ; it means action and not listening to a lot of reports. We 
enjoy the reports and expect to read them, but a committee was ap- 
pointed, and we worked as best and as fast as we could, and with one 
exception there were some brains on the committee, and I think we 
are going to be able to bring you in a report with something in it, 
and we are going to ask you to be here at 3 o'clock promptly. We 
worked away into past midnight, the stenographers are up there 
busy pounding it out and we will have it here at 3 o'clock, and we 
want everybody on the job, and we want everybody to hear every- 
thing that we can hear that is beneficial, and we want you to pick 
it to pieces. 

I am one of those western nuts like Mayor Eolph, only I am not 
quite as nutty as he [laughter] ; but we want action and we believe 
in action, and we believe in the same line of action as the other fel- 
lows — direct action. If they want to shoot direct, we want to shoot 
direct. We want to go back with a comprehensive report of doing 
something, and if we do not get through this afternoon I am one of 
those fellows who believes in staying on the job until we do get 
through and accomplish something. And I move, Mr. Secretary, 
that at 3 o'clock this afternoon the Committee on Resolutions, or 
action, or whatever the name may be that is given it, be given the 
order of business at 3 o'clock and everybody be on the job to work. 

A Voice. I second the motion. 

Secretary Glass. The Chair. will state that the program calls for 
an address on public lands and other developments at 3 o'clock, and 
would suggest that a different time be appointed. 

A Voice. Would not 3.30 be all right? 

Secretary Glass. The Chair is unable to determine how long the 
three gentlemen whose names appear on the program for addresses 
at that time will consume. I should take it to be safe to say 4 o'clock. 

Mayor Baker. Four o'clock suits me, but we are ready to report at 
3 o'clock. 

Mayor Wilson (Bridgeport, Conn.) . It does seem to me that whilt 
we really appreciate the splendid addresses that have been arranged 
for us, that there has been a committee appointed to figure out some- 
thing definite and conclusive to be considered as a result of this con- 
ference. We enjoy the addresses, but we can read them. If there is 
something concrete going to come from this conference, let us have it 
just as quickly as we can get it and let us consider it. I suggest that 
that be made the order of the day. 

Secretary Glass. It is perfectly proper for the conference to re- 
adjust its program if it desires to do so. The Chair considers it 
proper to state, however, that these addresses were appointed for 
that hour. However, if it is the desire of the conference 

Mayor Wilson. I move that the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions be made the order of the day for 3 p. m. 

A Voice. I second that motion. 
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Mr. Eogers. I desire to second the motion of the gentleman from 
Bridgeport, and in so doing to say to you, Mr. Secretary, and to the 
members of this conference, that within the past 30 minutes not less 
than nine members of this conference have told me in the corridor 
that they were going home. I think, gentlemen, that the most im- 
portant part of this conference will be the report of your Committee 
on Resolutions, and that it should be made the order of the day for 
3 o'clock ; and that every man who believes that this conference can 
work out something tangible and concrete should make it a point to 
be here at 3 o'clock. 

Mayor Rolph. May I just suggest to those present that out of cour- 
tesy to Secretary Lane — and he is a Californian — that his name ap- 
pears on the program at 3 o'clock and that we defer this matter until 
3.45. I offer that as an amendment to the motion. 

Mayor Ferry. I want to second the motion of the mayor of San 
Francisco. I think this body of men would prove itself discourteous, 
to say the least, to interfere with the program which has been ar- 
ranged for our benefit, and if the mayors of communities can not wait 
for an hour before opening this discussion, it is time we found it out. 
I second the motion. 

Secretary Glass. You have heard the motion of the mayor of 
Bridgeport that 3 o'clock be appointed as the time to hear the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions and the substitute motion of the 
mayor of San Francisco that 3.45 o'clock be appointed as the hour. 

Mayor Wilson. I will be glad to accept the amendment. My great 
desire was to get this thing somewhere fixed on the program so that 
we might have some time set. I appreciate the courtesy that is due 
the honorable Secretary of the Interior, and I am very happy to* 
accept the amendment. * 

Secretary Glass. The mayor of Bridgeport withdraws his original 
resolution, so, if there be no objection, it will be taken as the sense 
of the conference that 3.45 is the hour appointed at which to hear the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Babson desires to make an announcement to the conference. 

Mr. Babson. At the dinner last night Secretary Wilson called me 
aside and told me that several of the mayors had expressed to him 
the feeling wihich has been expressed this morning, and he has ar- 
ranged with Secretary Lane to have this room this evening, and if 
everyone does not have an opportunity to be heard on the question of 
the resolutions this afternoon, there will be an opportunity this eve- 
ning. At any rate, the conference will not adjourn until some time 
this evening. 

Now, at this same meeting this evening the question will be taken 
up of the formation of a definite body of mayors. It has been shown 
to the Secretary that the governors have a permanent organization, 
and a number of the mayors have requested an opportunity to have 
some committee formed which would consider such an organization 
of the mayors which could be called together at least once a year 
in Washington, and oftener if an emergency arises. That will be 
taken up this evening. 

This evening Cabinet members will sit in the audience, and you 
can select your own chairman and your own secretary and run the 
meeting and have such a committee appointed if desired. So I appeal 
to you to be here this evening. Secondly, my other notice is that any 
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mayor that sends to me a report of conditions and needs in his sec- 
tion, with suggestions, that report will be printed in the official 
volume of the proceedings of the conference, just the same as if he 
had delivered that in person. I have some of those reports in my 
pocket now. Some were delivered yesterday. Those will all be pub- 
lished in the official proceedings, and a copy of these official proceed- 
ings will be sent to each governor and mayor invited. 

Secretary Glass. The next order of business is an address by Mr. 
Eugene Meyer, jr., chairman of the War Finance Corporation. 

ADDRESS OF ME. EUGENE MEYER, JR., MANAGING DIRECTOR WAR FINANCE 

CORPORATION. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I want to say that I have a 
great deal of sympathy with what is evidently the sentiment of the 
meeting, that they have heard ±00 many and too long addresses. 
Therefore I will try to be as brief as possible in what I have to 
say to you. 

I have been in contact with the people that you gentlemen rep- 
resent and with the industries in your States during the past two 
years, first in the War Industries Board, then in the National War 
Savings Committee, and lately with the War Finance Corporation, 
since its formation in May of last year. In the War Industries 
Board I had in the beginning the responsibility for the nonferrous- 
metals department, and I have been very proud to look back over the 
record of these industries, and know that copper, lead, and zinc 
producing and refining industries in many of your States in the 
West and in the East all made a record of 100 per cent perform- 
ance in the deliveries of materials for the Army and Navy of the 
United States and for the allied Governments. This called for co- 
operation of the employing end of the industry, of the local manage- 
ment, and of the labor. We got that cooperation uniformly from 
all parties in interest during the war. 

The value of cooperation enlisted for a patriotic national purpose 
is firmly established in all our minds, and I conceive that the pur- 
pose of this convention is to see whether or not, out of the lessons of 
the war and the examples of valuable cooperation which were then 
obtained, something of permanent value in the way of future co- 
operation for the solution of our peace problems may not be found. 
I was delighted when I heard suggestions from various gentlemen as 
to a permanent organization of the body here represented, and also 
the expression that something tangible should result from this meet- 
ing besides the pleasure of meeting and exchanging views. 

In the War Finance Corporation, authorized by act of Congress 
in April and in actual operation in May, we had contact with a num- 
ber of industries in almost every part of the country. Foremost in 
the number of applications we had to consider and in amounts of 
money concerned were the public-utilities companies. These com- 
panies came to us to the extent of well over a hundred. We were able 
to help some, but we were not able to help others. The limitations 
of the act compelled us to exact adequate security ; the loans had to 
be made "for purposes necessary and contributory to the war"; 
and it also had to be established that the money could not be ob- 
tained from banking sources or the investment market at a reason- 
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able rate. Therefore a great many of the applications were ruled 
out by the terms of the law regardless of our willingness to con- 
sider them. 

We had many industrial applications; we were able to help an 
important steel corporation, whose output was required by the War 
Department; the building of a pipe line was facilitated for one of 
the big oil companies, on the recommendation of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration ; the cattle industry in the Southwest, which was suffering on 
account of drought conditions, was aided to a considerable extent; 
the railroads, now under Government control, have been aided largely 
during the last few months ; the operation of a chemical plant, whose 
product was needed by the War Department, was made possible; 
and a number of other enterprises scattered all over the country were 
helped. In addition to the companies which were directly helped 
were those which we used our good offices to help, and this aid, in 
addition to amoimts actually loaned, was of considerable influence. 
The sugar industry in the States of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and 
California were helped by Gov. Harding, who was in the West at 
the time the money was needed, without our actually making' any 
advance. Another case was the canning industry in New York 
State, which found itself confronted with great difficulties on ac- 
count of the unusual demands, owing to a large crop and a high unit 
cost of production. Although the requirements were said to be 
$5,000,000 when the industry came to us, we worked out a central 
warehousing scheme by which adequate security was obtainable for 
us, and when Ave got the scheme worked out it was found acceptable 
by the banks of New York State. 

So, really, money was furnished to the industry by the mechanism 
we helped to create, though we ourselves did not furnish it directly 
to a very large amount. 

Part of our loans have been paid off ; part of them have not been. 
While the amounts authorized by Congress were huge in total, 
3,500 million dollars, the amounts we used were relatively small. I 
think about $170,000,000 was actually used to aid industries by 
direct and indirect loans. Of course, we have used some addi- 
tional money in connection with Government bonds, but that is a 
somewhat different function. 

The method of handling the advances called for cooperation on the 
part of the people in the industry or in the corporations, their bank- 
ers, their creditors, and the holders of their securities in some cases 
where maturities were falling due. In all cases we tried to enlist the 
cooperation of all parties in interest, and I believe we succeeded to a 
great extent. Maturities falling due in large amounts were handled 
by our advancing part of the funds required, sometimes making it a 
condition that the bondholders continue in part their interest in the 
investment; and in other cases, where large amounts were required 
for fresh capital, we made a partial advance, and the bankers under- 
took to finance or underwrite the rest of the requirements. I believe 
it was felt that our partial cooperation was effective. The holders 
of securities were more willing to extend when they knew that the 
War Finance Corporation was taking part in the extension. So that 
apart from the actual funds which were used for advances, over 
$100,000,000 in money was supplied to applicants to the War Finance 
Corporation by the holders of existing securities which were about 
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to mature, or by underwritings from bankers, with whom we par- 
ticipated in the transaction. 

I listened to the discussions yesterday with a great deal of inter- 
est, because for the past two years I have been so closely confined to 
work in Washington that I feel that I have lost contact with the 
country. But hearing you gentlemen voicing the sentiments of your 
home States and towns and hearing the various opinions was almost 
as good — in fact, I believe it was better — than any trip one could 
have taken in any reasonable length of time. I was much interested 
in hearing the different views on the extensions in scope and time of 
the Government functions. I believe that a somewhat exaggerated 
idea of the extension of Government power during the war has been 
accepted. The Government accomplished its work by obtaining the 
cooperation of the industries ; it was not by the use of the strong arm 
in the majority of cases. I want to say that in the industries with 
which I had to do in Washington, namely, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, 
aluminum, and one or two other metals, that all 6f the work was 
done by the people in the industry, under the direction of the War 
Industries Board, but that direction was very slight when you con- 
sider the situation as a whole. 

I think the industrial end was characterized much more by the 
spirit of voluntary and free cooperation than it was by any method 
of duress. Priorities, of course, rendered some activities — so-called 
unessential during war time — less active, but on the whole, looking- 
back, we can say that the industry of the country was maintained 
intact to a very great degree. 

I am certain that there was not any more interference than the 
necessities of the situation required. There may have been special 
cases of individual officers of the Government being too arbitrary or 
lacking in judgment in these matters, but I speak rather of the gen- 
eral policy. Personally, I sympathize with, and I know there are 
few people in Washington who do not sympathize with the idea that 
the Government .should restrict its activities, and should not seek to* 
prolong war powers into peace times; but on the other hand, many 
of the gentlemen at this convention have cited and illustrated the 
opinion that some continuation of Government powers over the- 
transition period is necessary. 

In the work of the War Finance Corporation many representa- 
tions were made as to what we might advantageously undertake in 
addition to the powers which were given to us by Congress. We have 
always adopted the view, as a board of directors, that the corporation 
was an emergency corporation that should not interfere with the 
ordinary processes of trade and business, and that we should wind 
up our activities as soon as it was possible to do so. Almost every 
suggestion, and there were many, contained, either on the surface or 
underneath, something in its nature which would mean a permanent 
continuation of the corporation, or of a successor organization. We 
have never recommended or accepted any view except to carry out 
our purpose as an emergency corporation and wind up our affairs 
with the ending of the war as quickly as possible, except in one case, 
and that is the case of our foreign trade. 

As you no doubt know, we recommended to the Secretary that he 
incorporate in the Victory loan bond bill an amendment to the War 
Finance Corporation Act to empower us to lend up to one thousand' 
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million dollars, if needed, on proper security, if the money could not be 
obtained elsewhere at reasonable rates, to exporters and to banks that 
financed exporters. And I would just like to give you briefly a picture 
of our foreign-trade situation that led us to adopt that recommenda- 
tion, which Congress has approved. As you all know, there was at the 
beginning of the war, in 1914, a tremendous dislocation of industry 
all over the country. The mines in the West were partly closed down ; 
the steel business sank below even the very low level which already 
existed in 1914; cotton, which was 12 cents, dropped to 6, and was 
unsalable; wheat jumped up and went from 90 cents to $1.50. But 
almost in every case prices declined and business became stagnant. 
When we look back now and think of that as a transition period, we 
wonder why somebody did not foresee the enormous requirements 
of the allies, and get under business and sustain it during the transi- 
tion period, which lasted from the 1st of August, 1914, until the mate- 
rial demands of the allies made themselves felt. If that had been 
foreseen much suffering and much unnecessary loss could have been 
avoided. Proper recognition and knowledge and analysis of the 
situation would have made possible a very much larger production of 
supplies when later on the allied Governments needed them. Not 
only would we have sustained American industry but we would have 
contributed in a very important way to the progress of the allied 
cause. But we did not foresee it. Fear struck the hearts of the peo- 
ple in this country as the business and financial mechanism broke 
down. Even the European countries did not understand and appre- 
ciate their own future requirements. A very difficult situation en- 
sued. It was difficult alike for finance and for industry and for 
labor. You will remember that the unemployment of the winter of 
1914 was greater than it had been before that for many years. 

With the progress of the war there was a constantly increasing de- 
mand for our products. Business went rapidly from stagnation 
through the stages of increasing demand to enormous volume. There 
were rising prices and an immediate sale for every item of our pro- 
duction, and this characterized the years 1915, 1916, and 1917. 

In the beginning European financial requirements were met by our 
shipping these materials in liquidation of our debts over there — 
banking debts — and hundreds of millions of dollars of our floating 
debt were thus liquidated. Next, enormous sales of our securities 
which had been placed over there during the course of many years 
paid for a very large amount of our exports. Gold was shipped to us 
to a total of almost a thousand million dollars from the various coun- 
tries, and later on we bought in our investment market several hun- 
dred million dollars of English and French loans. By the time we 
came into the war most of these means had been fairly well exhausted, 
and it became necessary for us to furnish the money from the Treas- 
ury to pay for the materials which were necessary for the allies, and 
that was the first great contribution of America in the war — 
Treasury aid to the allies, which enabled them to get this tremendous 
quantity of material for continuous delivery, and relieved the foreign 
Governments of all concern over financing it. Before our soldiers 
arrived " over there " that aid made itself felt. I believe for the first 
few months Germany feared our financial resources more than our 
men, for our financial resources were immediately mobilized, with- 
out limit and without stint, for the full benefit of the allied cause 
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whereas it took time to put our men and our munitions on the other 
side. 

With the end of the war we have a sudden breakdown in the 
mechanism of foreign business, perhaps not as disastrous as that at 
the beginning, but nevertheless, of great consequence. Business had 
been turned to war industries, and now, contracts have been con- 
deled, and it is taking time to turn our war business into peace 
activities. It is going on rapidly, but it will take time. A part of 
the peace activity, a part of what you gentlemen have been talking 
about, is the export trade. Our exports in 1914 were 2,500 millions, 
but that does not measure what it means at the present time to the 
people in this country, because all of these commodities to-day may 
be roughly estimated as very much nearer 5,000 millions than 2,500 
millions. How can Europe, how can the world, buy this enormous 
quantity of material ? We know that it is impossible for them to pay 
cash. We know that we shipped to Germany, to Austria, to Kussia, 
to the Balkans, and to other countries, with whom we are absolutely 
out of touch for business purposes, perhaps 450 millions a year dur- 
ing prewar years. We can not make these exports, because European 
purchasing power has been materially curtailed by inability to pay. 

The amendment to the War Finance Corporation Act is designed 
to enable us to stabilize our industry during this transition period, 
through Government aid, in order to meet this hiatus in passing to 
what we call "normal conditions." Normal conditions will exist 
when we are importing materials approximately to the extent that 
we are exporting, or almost to that extent, adjusting the difference 
by sales of securities on the part of European Governments to our 
investment market. Placing large issues with investors is at the 
present moment impracticable, but in the course of time it must be- 
come an important part of our function as a financial world power. 
The aid that the War Finance Corporation is empowered to give by 
the amendment to its act is designed to help this country adjust it- 
self in its relations with foreign countries during this transition 
period. I think, gentlemen, that this extension of power is entirely 
justified. We recommended it to the Secretary reluctantly, but I 
think it has met with almost universal approval. If it is not neces- 
sary, it certainly will do no harm. If it is necessary it will be a most 
valuable factor in stabilizing our industry and our employment of 
labor. 

I think it is very significant that this meeting of the governors of 
the States and the mayors of the principal cities of the country is 
held at the call of the Department of Labor. It is one of the things 
that war has developed within the consciousness of all of us, that 
more and more we have to approach our problems, with a full con- 
sideration of the labor point of view. The question of unemploy- 
ment was more or less ignored by us — it was felt that it might be 
left to take care of itself, and our old friend, " the law of supply and 
demand," was relied upon until we suspended that law very ma- 
terially during the period of the war. The " law of supply and de- 
mand " under certain conditions will always operate to bring about 
a result, but we have learned that if you want to get the result 
quickly, and are unwilling to allow the difficulties and sufferings 
which exist in connection with unemployment, we must at times act 
with regard to the social aspects of the problem which the brutal 
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application of the old law of supply and demand does not contem- 
plate. The social considerations, of course, in your local communi- 
ties, as well as here in Washington, have become more and more an 
influence in the consideration of every problem. We have found that 
we could solve problems which formerly were considered impossible 
of solution, by considering them from that point of view. Only 
lately a meeting of representatives of the copper industry and of its 
labor in the West was called by the Department of Labor. 

There exists a very difficult situation, due to cessation of the war 
demands and the absence of domestic business which would ordi- 
narily consume the product and the lack of foreign demand for the 
metal. The representatives of labor called here undertook to convey 
that explanation to their men in the field, and I believe it as the 
opinion of all concerned that if that explanation had not been con- 
veyed, if the meeting had not been held, if the men had not been 
called in and sent out to convey this opinion, it would have been 
impossible to make the adjustments that were necessary without a 
very serious disturbance. 

Another case of cooperation between industry and Government is 
in connection with the War Department. In this case, however, the 
industry is asking the Government to cooperate with it. The copper 
industry is a good example, because it is operating under especially 
difficult conditions. It has arranged with the War Department, 
which holds a very large amount of unused material, to market that 
amount of material gradually during the next few months at the 
quotations of the months. I don't know whether the exact monthly 
percentage has been determined, but, for example, it may be that a 
percentage of the sales of copper made by the companies will be 
allotted to the Government at the going price, which is easily deter- 
mined from the public quotations. In that way it is sought to obtain 
a result which will be the least disturbing. A similar method may 
not be applied as easily in every industry, but we hope that wherever 
it can be done a simple method of that kind will be applied, so that 
there may be as much stability to the market and to the employment 
of labor as it is possible to achieve. 

To go back for a moment, if I may, to the public utilities, which 
constitute one of the big problems confronting us now, I would like 
to say that we considered carefully the various situations presented 
to us, and they come to us from all over the country. Because of its 
magnitude, the problem is of national importance from a financial 
and economic point of view. Because it employs such a large num- 
ber of men, it is a matter of interest to the Labor Department. 
Under normal conditions it represents so much in the way of mate- 
rials for maintenance, for track laying in steel and iron, for lumber 
in the ties, for copper in the transmission wires, for motors, for ma- 
chinery, for all kinds of building materials, that it can not be ignored 
by you gentlemen, who are in local contact with it, or by the Federal 
Government from the national point of view. It represents an invest- 
ment of thousands of millions of dollars. Its credit has been mate- 
rially injured; its values have been materially impaired. While 
there have been in the past, no doubt, many examples of mismanage- 
ment, and while it may be shown in some cases that difficulties are 
due to overcapitalization, nevertheless I can state that from our 
examination of the applications presented to us there are many cases 
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where the difficulties arise from the economic influences which have 
been' at work during the last four years, namely, constantly rising 
prices for materials and labor, combined with the difficulty of making 
adjustments to meet the changed conditions of costs. I have no 
patent way of solving the problem. 

I think it would be inadvisable for anybody in Washington to seek 
to impose in a local territory any solution to a local question. I 
simply want to state, as one having had intimate contact with the 
public utilities, that I do consider that they constitute a big problem, 
and that this body should recognize it as such. Whatever the action 
of this conference may be on the subject, I think it can hardly afford 
to ignore the problem as one of national importance, even though the 
properties are under local administration and local physical and 
financial control. Is there anything that we in Washington can do ? 
I am sure I can speak of Secretary Redfield's desire to be helpful, if 
called upon, and I know that Secretary Wilson is deeply interested, 
and Secretary Glass recognizes the problem as one of national inter- 
est. If there is anything, following the hint of the President, which 
you gentlemen can suggest, you will find everybody here in Washing- 
ton ready to do everything within their power to help. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mayor Creamer (of Lynn, Mass.). I would like to offer this resolu- 
tion for the consideration of the resolution committee : 

We recommend to the States that they consider means of penalizing the con- 
trollers of natural resources who wilfully hold such natural resources out of 
use, for speculative profit, and thus contribute to unemployment. 

A voice. I second the motion. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

Mayor Kosek: (of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.). Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the conference, I desire to bring to your attention a telegram 
which was received by me this morning from the manager of the 
electric railway company in the city of Wilkes-Barre. The telegram 
is self-explanatory, and I will read the same to you : 

Wilkes-Babre, Pa., March 4, 1919. 
Hon. John V. Kosek, 

Washington, D. C, 

c/o Hotel Washington: 
Calling your attention to the desperate conditions of electric street railways 
throughout the country and particularly in this valley. Three of the leading 
causes are the War Labor Board's decision on wages — with us wages increased 
89 per cent — increased cost of material, increased burdens of taxation. Paving 
and other taxes increased 100 per cent in past three or four years. Urge that 
some steps be taken to relieve these conditions. 

T. A. Weight. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Wright, the general manager of the Wilkes-Barre 
Railway Co., who sent this telegram, is absolutely honest and reli- 
able, and I am confident that the conditions he mentioned in the tele- 
gram are just as he represents them to be. The company which oper- 
ates the electric lines in our city is composed of local men who would 
not ask an increase if the same were not necessary. 

I know that many of our citizens left our community to seek more 
remunerative positions in ammunition works, the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and other industries which were paying much higher 
wages than men were able to secure in our town, and thereby caused 
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a loss of patronage to the street car company. Also, many people 
who formerly used the street cars to ride short distances, rather than 
pay the increased fare, walk to their destinations. These circum- 
stances, together with the facts contained in Mr. Wright's telegram, 
have brought about a desperate condition for the company, and I 
think that some steps ought to be taken and some ways and means 
devised by this conference to relieve conditions for the street railway 
companies who occupy similar positions to the company in Wilkes- 
Barre. 

I think it should be the aim and object of this conference to help 
industries which employ labor rather than to destroy them and to 
assist them where they deserve help. In Pennsylvania the right to 
increase fares lies in the public-service commission, and, of course, 
the electric railway companies will be compelled to lay their claims 
before the , same. So I am of the opinion that the Department of 
Labor should investigate all cases where an increase in fare is de- 
manded, and whenever they find a just claim, they ought to certify 
to the public-service commission having charge of the case that in 
their opinion the increase ought to be allowed. 

The city of Wilkes-Barre is in the heart of the anthracite coal 
fields and our people are confronted by a very peculiar situation. 
Due to no fault of our own, all the men and boys employed in and 
about the anthracite coal mines have been notified that they will 
have but two or three days' work a week for several months to come, 
and the reason for the reduction in working time is because all the 
anthracite mines are overstocked with coal. This condition has been 
brought about through conditions brought on by the war. The 
great congestion of freight, lack of facilities for handling the same, 
and a ruling made prohibiting the shipment of anthracite coal beyond 
certain points for a certain time made it impossible for many indus- 
tries, factories, mills, and persons to obtain anthracite coal for many 
months. These industries, factories, mills, and persons thereupon 
tore out their anthracite-burning grates and installed bituminous- 
burning grates, and are now using bituminous coal. So you can see 
that our condition is not subject of local cure, but it must be helped 
by the Nation at large. You men here assembled can help us mate- 
rially if you, when you go home, will ask your people who formerly 
used anthracite coal to put back their anthracite grates and begin 
again the use of our coal. You men understand that we can not 
expect our men to work one day in the mines and the next day on 
the highway building roads. Our men are willing and anxious to 
work and can be kept employed regularly if you will help, and you 
can give us this help if you will but do as I ask, namely, have your 
people use anthracite coal. 

Much has been said at this conference concerning the employment 
of the returned soldiers, and many suggestions have been offered as 
to how to employ them. But as yet no one has touched upon the 
other side of the question : What should be done if work can not be 
found for these men immediately ? The purpose of work is to fur- 
nish them with the means of earning a livelihood, and if work can 
not be found for them then the next best solution is to give them a 
livelihood until they get employment. In the case of returned sol- 
diers I think the Government ought to pay every man who makes 
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an honest effort to secure work for a period not to exceed six months- 
at the same rate of wages he is now receiving. By this I do not 
mean to encourage idleness, but have in mind only the men who hon- 
estly are looking for work and are unable to secure same. When a 
soldier secures work within the six months' time I have referred to- 
then all future payments should cease. In this way all our men 
would be cared for and we would secure more time for readjustment. 

Secretary Glass. The Chair is requested to announce, inasmuch as 
it is raining outside, that those who do not care to go out may find 
accommodation in a good lunch room in this building. 

If there be no further business to be brought to the attention of 
the conference now, the conference will stand in recess until 2 o'clock.. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 2 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The conference reassembled at the conclusion of the recess at 2 
o'clock p. m., Secretary Redfield, of the Department of Commerce,, 
presiding. 

Secretary Redfield. Gentlemen, it is past the hour announced for 
the afternoon gathering. The Director General of Railroads, Mr. 
Hines, is to speak to us at half past 2, and Mr. John Hays Ham- 
mond, a distinguished mining engineer, is here. I have suffered so 
much myself from indiscreet chairmen in times past that I am tak- 
ing warning from it and am not going to impose any remarks of my 
own upon you. I, therefore, take pleasure in presenting Mr. Ham- 
mond, and know that you anticipate hearing him as I do. [Loud 
and continued applause by the audience, standing.] 

ADDRESS OF MR. JOHN HATS HAMMOND. 

Mr. Secretary and Ladies and Gentlemen : I shall read the few 
remarks I have so as to prevent any duplication, and in the en- 
deavor not to tax your patience. 

In discussing the function of government but a few years ago, I 
made the statement that " a nation is well governed only when the 
function of government is wisely and successfully exerted for the 
amelioration of the conditions of the less fortunate classes of its 
constituent population," and I stated that " great national wealth,, 
even though it be widely distributed and though general prosperity 
prevail, is by no means indicative of good government if there exist 
in the community, at the same time, preventable or remediable dis- 
tress among any considerable number of its citizens." [Applause.] 
In other words, that the criterion of good government is the degree- 
attained in the prevention of misery rather than in the promotion 
of prosperity. [Applause.] At the time it was made this statement 
was regarded as savoring somewhat of paternalism and even of 
socialism, and was_ criticized severely by the so-called conservative 
element of my audience. 

To-day, only eight years later, I venture to say that this concep- 
tion of government is recognized wherever democracies and consti- 
tutional monarchies exist. Following this line of thought, one must 
concede the truth of the statement made yesterday by the able Secre- 
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tary of Labor;' Mr. Wilson, that while "we do not owe a man a 
living, we do owe a man an opportunity of earning a living." I 
would go further, indeed, in asserting that regardless of any spirit 
of altruism, it is vital to the welfare of our republican form of gov- 
ernment that we maintain among our wage earners a standard of 
wages that will assure that high standard of living which is pre- 
requisite to a high standard of citizenship. In this way we not only 
can maintain the integrity of our political institutions but through 
the enhanced purchasing power of the great wage-earning and com- 
plementary classes we shall be enabled to promote the prosperity of 
our national industries. 

In securing for the wage earner high wages industry must, at 
the same time, be insured a compensating increase of productive 
efficiency on the part of the wage earner; otherwise, in the case of 
our export trade especially, we would be additionally handicapped 
in competition for foreign markets. Then, too, the consumer is 
justified in expecting the benefits of increased productivity of labor 
if he is compelled to buy in our home markets. 

This brings me to the question of unemployment, and with all the 
emphasis that I can command I would, at this juncture, enjoin con- 
servatism in the readjustment of our industries, in order to prevent 
overexpansion. which in the recurring periods of business depression 
would inevitably result in the curtailment of industrial Operations 
with consequent unemployment and suffering. It is with the object 
of preventing such an industrial crisis that I have favored the re- 
striction of immigration until such time after the demobilization of 
our troops and the resumption of industry under normal conditions 
as will admit of a more accurate determination of the labor supply 
in our country. It would, I believe, be better for the Nation to suffer 
meanwhile the inconvenience of a shortage of labor than to create a 
condition of unemployment with resulting distress among our wage 
timers. 

Just what will be the status of the labor market in the near future 
is a subject upon which authorities disagree. Among the factors 
which will determine this question are the rapidity of the demobiliza- 
tion of our troops, the future position of women in industry, and the 
rate of immigration compared with that of emigration. 

There seems much diversity of opinion particularly as to the latter 
phase of the problem; that is, whether or not immigration will ex- 
ceed emigration. Undoubtedly there will be a large exodus of our 
wage earners to their native land as soon as conditions admit of their 
departure. And, in all probability, many of these emigrants will not 
return to America. But, on the other hand, in the opinion of recog- 
nized authorities, the higher wages and better living conditions here, 
coupled with the desire of leaving behind them the scenes of sad 
memories, will impel a large number of wage earners to migrate to 
America, and thus far more than offset the loss through emigration. 

A law restricting immigration should be of short duration and sub- 
ject to suspension by some official to whom Congress shall delegate 
the authority. The" quality of our immigration from all countries 
would be improved if the work of debarring undesirables was car- 
ried out abroad before departure instead of after their arrival here. 
In other words, by the establishment of our Ellis Islands at the 
points of emigration. 
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In restricting immigration I would suggest that the limitation be 
based upon the record of naturalization among the respective immi- 
grant races during the 10 years previous to the war, preference in 
that way being given to those nationalities which have evinced, com- 
paratively speaking, the disposition to become naturalized American 
citizens. [Applause.] 

Another factor of obvious importance in determining the status of 
the labor market in the near future is the rapidity of the resumption 
of industrial activity and the proposed scale of industrial operations. 
This latter factor — i. e., the scale of future industrial operations — 
will depend upon whether we shall devote our industrial energy to 
the operation of our national industries upon a scale, with the pri- 
mary object of supplying our home markets, or whether, in addition 
to supplying our home markets, we shall make a special effort to ex- 
pand our foreign commerce. This is a question of national economic 
policy. 

Few of us realize the transcendent importance of our home market. 
This market, up to the outbreak of the world war, consumed more 
than 90 per cent of the products of American industry. The value of 
the products consumed was more than twice that of the total exports 
of the entire world. Within the small area of greater New York 
alone, for example, the value of manufactures annually exceeded the 
exports of either Great Britain or Germany, formerly our great trade 
rivals. 

One of the economic lessons of the present war is the complete 
vindication of the fiscal policy which has resulted in the building up 
and expansion of our great and diversified national industries. From 
the war we learn more clearly than ever the importance of developing 
industries which would make our Nation, for all practical purposes, 
independent of the rest of the world. We learn the interdependence 
of all of our industries ; the vital dependence, for example, of the 
great industry of agriculture on the prosperity of the manufacturing 
industry, for in the manufacturing centers it finds its best market. 
We learn the importance of all of our industries to the extensive 
classes employed in our great transportation system, in our agencies 
of distribution, etc., and we must conclude, therefore, that the key- 
note of owr economic and fiscal legislation must ever he to preserve 
tmimpaired the integrity of our home industries and the purchasing 
power of our domestic markets/ In other words, the importance of 
any foreign trade we may develop is insignificant compared with that 
provided by our own home market. Nevertheless, with a rapidly in- 
creasing population, and especially a rapidly increasing number of 
wage earners, we must correspondingly extend our industrial activi- 
ties, always keeping in mind the point I wish to emphasize, that over- 
expansion in industry inevitably causes depression in times of busi- 
ness recession. In the matter of the development of our foreign 
trade we must " make haste slowly." 

The functions of our export trade are varied and important. It 
stabilizies our industries by acting as a safety valve for overproduc- 
tion ; it stabilizes our commercial credit by offsetting the debts we 
owe abroad for our imports ; it stabilizes industrial employment by 
affording the producer a wider market for his product and reduced 
the risks by distributing them over a broader set of conditions. 
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These conditions which existed before the war must be supplemented 
by others which the war itself has created. 

Before the war we were a debtor nation. As a debtor nation we 
depended upon favorable trade balances to liquidate our financial 
obligations to Europe. This necessity no longer exists. We are now 
a creditor nation. The circumstance which effected the change was 
the need of Europe to borrow money from us and to draw on us for 
an immense volume of food and of military supplies. As this need 
grew, however, the ability of Europe to pay for our exports, as it was 
in Europe that the great bulk of our exports were sold, and to repay 
our loans was rapidly impaired by the physical destruction of the 
war and by the suspension of European industry. So that we are 
now faced with the problem of helping our debtors by every means 
in our power to meet their obligation to us. They can pay us only 
in money, in government securities, or in goods. 

For some time to come the payment in money will be impossible ; 
that is to say, in any large amount. The payment in national securi- 
ties in the case of many countries would not be entirely satisfactory, 
and the payment in goods would obviously be detrimental to the 
development of our own industries. Therefore, it seems to me there 
is no alternative but that America, to-day the great creditor nation 
of the world, must provide new markets in foreign countries, not 
only to dispose of her own surplus products but to enable Europe to- 
find markets for the products of European industries. 

After the period of reconstruction in Europe America can depend 
but to a small extent on European markets to absorb her surplus 
products. Were England to adopt permanently and to extend the 
principle of the protective tariff — as she surely will — as a basis of 
reciprocity for preferential tariffs with her colonies and dependencies,, 
the United States would be deprived of its most important foreign 
market. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, nearly 40 per cent of our 
total exports were to the United Kingdom and Canada. This was- 
about equal to the entire importations into South America from all 
nations. These comparative figures are instructive. Germany also 
would lose her best market, for in the year 1913 one-sixth of her 
entire exports, a large part of which were manufactures, went to 
Great Britain. 

There will always be, of course, a demand on the part of Europe 
for our raw material ; but it should be the aim of America to utilize 
the bulk of her raw material in the development of her own indus- 
tries. 

It is to the so-called " backward nations " — i. e., South America, 
Africa, and Asia — that America must look for markets for the sale of 
her manufactures. These countries possess enormous natural re- 
sources, but these resources are as yet undeveloped, and consequently 
of no value. Their exploitation would involve the expenditure of 
colossal sums of money. Where is this money to come from? Ob- 
viously, European financial centers can no longer be relied upon to 
provide capital for the development of these countries. And it is to 
the United States that the backward countries must look for finan- 
cial assistance. 

Before the war England, Germany, and France were the great 
bankers of the rest of the world. Indeed, many of our own important 
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industries were financed by foreign capital. We were then, as I have 
stated, a debtor nation to the extent of $5,000,000,000. To-day we 
are a creditor nation to the extent of $10,000,000,000. England's for- 
eign investments are estimated at upward of $20,000,000,000. Eng- 
land and Germany, especially, have encouraged the investment of 
the capital of their nations in order to control the trade resulting 
from the industries developed. Indeed, the investment of capital 
in the development of the industries of a country is the open sesame 
to trade with that country. In international investment what the 
borrowing nation requires is cheap money. What the lending nation 
requires is good security. As conditions are, good security is what 
the so-called " backward nations " find most difficult to furnish. It 
is not only that all business arrangements may at any time be broken 
up by political disturbances, but where a dispute arises between the 
foreign investor and the local manufacturer the matter is decided by 
a biased local court or by executive decree, from either of which the 
only appeal in practice is to diplomatic intervention. Whichever 
way the case is finally decided, the course of procedure creates bad 
feeling on both sides. 

For this reason I have advocated the creation of a high court of 
equity to hear and determine controversies in the category to which 
I have referred. The authority of such a court would be enormous. 
Its decisions, published all over the world, would constitute a power- 
ful deterrent to dishonest practice; and its advantages would ex- 
tend over the whole field of international business. For the plaintiff 
or defendant, as the case might be, would not be called upon to sub- 
mit his case, or defend it, to a foreign judge and jury whom he 
would suspect of bias against him. It is not suggested, of course, 
that every dispute would be taken to the high court of equity, and 
jurisdiction might be fixed by a minimum sum as the amount to be 
involved in the suit. 

If we wish to induce the investment of American money abroad 
our Government must change its attitude toward American investors 
in foreign countries. Heretofore no attempt has been made to dis- 
tinguish between legitimate undertaking by Americans founded upon 
the purchase for cash of land, mining rights, etc., and those schemes, 
fortunately few in number, which are based entirely upon conces- 
sions extorted without valuable consideration. The view has been 
that there is something base and sordid in any American business 
enterprise conducted in a foreign country. The fact is that the op- 
position to the investment of American capital abroad rests upon the 
complete ignorance of the circumstances. 

Anyone who is familiar with the conditions in Latin America, in 
Africa, in the West Indies, for example, knows that whatever meas- 
ure of prosperity and civilization exists among the natives has been 
developed by the activities of foreign capital in those regions. What 
may very properly be asked of a man who invests his capital in a 
so-called " backward country " is : "Are the inhabitants of this coun- 
try better off or worse off because he has gone among them to do busi- 
ness ? " And by the answer to this question any foreign enterprise 
should be approved or condemned. In modern times it is an ex- 
tremely rare instance in which the facts will not support the view 
that native races have secured great benefits, both moral and mater 
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rial, from the establishment among them of foreign enterprises. 
These benefits may be briefly enumerated. 

The foreigner, acting for his own selfish interest, will do every- 
thing he can to maintain law and order and to avert internal war- 
fare. He will, from the same general motive, build hospitals, im- 
port physicians and surgeons, improve the sanitary conditions, de- 
velop means of transportation and communication, and encourage 
local industry. In the actual conduct of his business the foreign 
investor will bring capital to the country, give employment to labor, 
and elevate the standard of living. Through the taxation of his 
enterprises the government of the country will increase its revenues, 
and through his presence in the country the government finds it 
easier to borrow money for its own purposes. Not only does the 
foreign investor always pay a higher rate of wages than that paid 
by native employers, but his business will always stimulate the de- 
velopment of whatever natural resources the country possesses. 

An excellent and typical instance of this is what occurs when 
American capitalists build a smelter in Mexico. The smelter will, of 
course, depend upon ore mined by native wage labor, but in the sur- 
rounding district there will be thousands of acres of metal-bearing 
ground owned in small patches by the natives. Before the smelter is 
built this ground is worth nothing whatever to its owners as none of 
them have the capital with which to erect buildings, to import ma- 
chinery, and to employ mining engineers and metallurgists. But the 
American smelter will buy at a fair price all the ore any of these 
men will bring to it, thus turning into money resources which had 
hitherto been valueless to their possessors. Less direct, but no less 
beneficial is the stimulus given by .the smelter to small local in- 
dustries among the natives, among which truck farming and cattle 
and chicken raising may be mentioned. What is true of the Mexican 
smelter built by foreign capital is true of the West Indian sugar fac- 
tory, of the Malayan tin mine, of the African gold mine, of the 
Burmese rice mill, of the Sumatra tobacco plantation — the foreign 
investor makes his profit, but in doing so he increases the prosperity 
and helps along the development and advancement of the country. 
In addition to this he confers a benefit upon his own country for he 
establishes a trade connection which may be of great value both as to 
the import and export of commodities and the furnishing of freight 
for the railways and the merchant marine of his own Nation. 
[Loud and continuous applause.] 

Secretary Redfield. The industry which employs the most labor in 
the United States, the industry which uses the most capital in the 
United States, and the industry which purchases the greatest amount 
of material in the United States is the United States Eailroad Ad- 
ministration. The Director General of that administration is with 
us to-day. 

ADDRESS OF WALKER D. HINES, DIRECTOR OF RAILROADS. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: The chairman, in a few 
well-chosen words, has laid this entire problem at my door. The 
problems that you have come here to discuss are, of course, exceed- 
ingly close to the Railroad Administration by reason of the condi- 
tions which the chairman mentioned. The Eailroad Administration 
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not only has the same motive to promote general industrial pros- 
perity that every other agency of the Government has, and it not 
only has that motive accentuated by the tremendous scale on which 
it has to conduct this important industrial business, but it has a fur- 
ther distinct motive and perhaps a motive peculiar to itself, that if 
it can encourage general business prosperity through the manage- 
ment of its own industrial activities it thereby improves its own 
situation by stimulating the general business and consequently in- 
creasing its general revenues. So from every standpoint I approach 
this matter with the liveliest interest and sympathy and with the 
desire to do everything that is practicable to promote the important 
objects which you ha.ve assembled to consider. 

In studying this matter we felt that we had a promising program 
which would go far toward meeting the important necessities of the 
present situation. We contemplated that we would go ahead, and 
could go ahead without any difficulty, keep up our maintenance of 
the railroads and their equipment to the standard which the rail- 
road companies themselves had established during the three years 
ending June 30, 1917, which are generally spoken of now as the three- 
year test period, that we would also be able to go ahead on a substan- 
tial, though conservative, scheme of improvements, and that through 
ability which we anticipated we would have to pay the amounts due 
the railroad companies, equipment companies, and other creditors 
we would establish a general credit situation which would enable the 
railroad companies to borrow substantial amounts of money for the 
purpose of engaging upon a larger improvement program than the 
conservative program we had fixed upon. So, from every standpoint, 
we felt encouraged to believe that we could see our way clear at the 
outset to be a very important factor in this development. When I 
accepted the invitation which was extended to me to speak to you 
this afternoon I hoped to be able to tell'you the way was clear to do 
that without any difficulties whatever. But our program, as origi- 
nally planned, rested upon our anticipation that we would get the 
appropriation of $750,000,000 for which we had applied to Congress. 
That we were reasonably justified in anticipating we would get it 
is clear from the fact that when we presented the matter to the House 
Committee on Appropriations it conducted a most searching investi- 
gation of the need for the appropriation, and reported in favor of 
it without any dissent. The matter was then debated at considerable 
length in the House, and the appropriation carried by a vote of 272 to 
15. The matter was then taken up before the Senate Appropriation 
Committee and a hearing was had, and the bill was reported by that 
committee without any dissent. The general urgency of the situation 
was so well recognized tljat notwithstanding the congestion of busi- 
ness at the close of the session this bill was given the right of way 
and was brought up for consideration on the floor of the Senate. But 
the debate was not concluded before the Senate adjourned, so that 
the appropriation failed. 

Therefore, yesterday at noon we were confronted with the problem 
of endeavoring to remake our program in the face of radically 
different conditions from those we had anticipated, and I come 
before you to-day to tell you in a very few words what I now see is 
the outlook for the Kailroad Administration in dealing with these 
important problems. 
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I approach the matter in the spirit that it is my clear duty from 
every standpoint to try, notwithstanding the failure of this appro- 
priation, to find a way to accomplish the things which you gentle- 
men want to accomplish. It might be exceedingly easy, under the 
circumstances, to approach it in the spirit of trying not to find a 
way, but it is in exactly the opposite spirit that I come before you, 
and my belief is that, in view of the very difficulties of the situation 
which has so suddenly confronted us and the business interests of 
the country, there wili be an impulse toward a patriotic cooperation 
to contrive ways and means to carry forward the reasonable program 
of the Railroad Administration despite the failure of the appropria- 
tion. I have this further guiding principle in dealing with the 
matter. There would be two general ways in which we might at- 
tempt to adapt ourselves to this new situation so suddenly created. 
One way would be to cut down expenditures as rapidly as possible 
in every direction, even though these expenditures were highly desir- 
able. The other way would be to try to resort to every possible ex- 
pedient to prevail on the railroad companies and the other business 
interests affected to borrow the necessary money to enable us to go 
forward with these expenditures, and I am emphatically in favor of 
the plan which contemplates financing these matters, so we can go 
forward with the expenditures, rather than of the plan of cutting 
off the expenditures, so we can avoid the financing. From every 
standpoint it seems to me this is the proper and expedient course 
to pursue, and in addition to the other reasons which actuate me in 
approaching the matter in this spirit is the reason, which is a con- 
trolling consideration with me, that I am absolutely out of sym- 
pathy with any policy which contemplates the slowing down of 
industries for the purpose of throwing men out of employment on 
the idea that thereby the rates of wages may be cut down for the 
future. 

Approaching the matter along these lines it is going to be my 
policy and with the most cordial cooperation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the War Finance Corporation to try to find every 
way we can to reimburse the Treasury and the Railroad Administra- 
tion through getting the corporations to borrow the money to pay 
back advances which have been made and which it will be necessary 
to make to carry out our program. It would be unwise to create the 
impression that that is going to be an easy task. It is going to be 
very difficult, but we are approaching it with the determination that 
we will make it succeed in a very large extent and that we will get a 
large measure of patriotic cooperation from all the interests which 
are affected. 

That states the situation as to the general policy with which I am 
undertaking to face the new problem. The'specific proposition which 
you gentlemen have had much in mind and which I too have already 
been considering with care is the question as to what ought to be 
done by the Railroad Administration with reference to the rates on 
road-building materials. There has been the feeling which has been 
conveyed to me from various quarters entitled to the most careful 
consideration that the advances which were made in rates effective 
last June to meet the conditions of increased cost growing out of the 
war had borne too heavily on road-building materials and that, in 
order to encourage a program of resumption of road-building, which 
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everybody now appreciates is the thing to be done in the public in- 
terest, there ought to be a substantial reduction in those rates. The 
matter is having the most careful and expeditious consideration in 
the Kailroad Administration and I am approaching it in the most 
sympathetic spirit to do everything that is reasonably practicable to 
meet the expectations in that regard and to accomplish thereby a 
reasonable encouragement so far as it is possible in view of the very 
great limitations that rest upon us to bring about the encouragement 
of the resumption of road-building. I hope very shortly, perhaps 
in the next week or 10 days, to get a final report on that matter upon 
the basis of which I can take definite action, and while it is impossi- 
ble to forecast at the moment the action that I can take, I do want to 
assure you that I am fully alive to the importance of the object which 
you gentlemen seek to accomplish and of the fact that not only do we 
want to help in general, but we have a distinct selfish interest in en- 
couraging the resumption of this industry at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The only other matter that I wanted to mention to you is one 
which perhaps does not primarily concern the object of this meeting, 
but I am selfishly taking advantage of this opportunity to mention 
it to you, and that is to tell you my general feelings as to what my 
job is. I welcome an opportunity like this to speak to representa- 
tives who have come here from all parts of the country and try to 
make clear to you that an important factor in undertaking to ad- 
minister this tremendous task which rests upon me is not to try to 
bring about one solution of the railroad question rather than another, 
not to impose my own notions upon the public in any respect in that 
regard, but to confine myself to the job of rendering the best possible 
and most adequate possible public service. I am as fully apprecia- 
tive as anyone in this audience of the fact that during the war the 
railroad service of the country in many respects was cut down to a 
basis where a citizen did not get the same amount of service and 
consideration which he got before the war. I would like to impress 
upon you the thought that that was not due to this temporary Fed- 
eral control of the railroads, but due to the war, and that now that 
the war is over my own idea is during the remaining period of Fed- 
eral control to do everything in my power to bring back the railroad 
service of the country to the more favorable conditions that existed 
prior to the war and, where the opportunity appears to arise, to make 
tbe service even better than that. I do not say this is any idle spirit 
of promising. I know the difficulties in the way, and I want to ask 
you, ladies and gentlemen, to realize the spirit in which I am ap- 
proaching this difficult task and to give me the benefit of your sym- 
pathetic support in enabling me to do what I am trying to do in that 
regard. Not long ago I had a very satisfying conference with the 
representatives of the State railroad commissions, who came here 
arid discussed this whole problem with me, and as the result of the 
discussion, continuing over two days, I got the distinct impression 
that those highly important public agencies were going as a general 
thing to aid me in improving this public service by inspecting how 
the public service is being rendered in their respective States and 
giving me the benefit of their suggestions from time to time as to 
what ought to be done in order to get back to the more favorable 
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■conditions prior to the war and in order to improve those conditions 
where the opportunity presented. 

I want, as far as 1 can, to carry that message throughout the 
United States of a desire on my part and on the part of my associ- 
ates in this tremendously important short period of Government 
control, to give the public the very best service possible and of my 
earnest desire to get the benefit of the greatest possible measure of 
public support in making that policy a success. When you find 
things in the railroad service which are not comfortable, which are 
inconvenient, which fall short of what you think the service ought 
to be, I hope you will not form in your own mind the impression 
that that is what the Railroad Administration is trying to do. I 
want you to realize that that is what the Railroad Administration 
is trying to avoid, and it is looking for all the help and all the sug- 
gestions it can get, and I do earnestly ask you to do what you can 
to help, through making suggestions to me, to my associates in Wash- 
ington, or to the Federal Managers or Regional Directors, bearing 
in mind that they all are direct representatives of the Government of 
the United States, and that the watchword of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration is to render an adequate and convenient public service. 

I am very greatly obliged to you for your attention. [Applause.] 

Mayor Ashley. Mr. Chairman, may I just have one word with 
Mr. Hines? 

The Chairman. You may. 

Mr. Ashley. Our position in New England, taking in the city of 
New Bedford and all other port cities, has always been that we had 
the waterways as a port and the larger ports of transit. Since the 
armistice was signed orders have come from your commission that 
no cotton should be carried other than by rail. New Bedford and 
Fall River use a million bales of cotton per year, and the Shipping 
Board has vessels all over the country lying idle. We do not under- 
stand why that has been taken away from us. Now, New Bedford 
itself has spent $1,500,000 in the last 14 years in preparing a pier 
and the waterways to get in there to bring cotton from Galveston, 
Mobile, and all other southern ports. Now, is that a fact, that that 
order stands, that we can not ship cotton from the South other than 
by railroad, and that a man who goes to the railroad has got to be 
told how he will ship his goods ? 

Mr. Hines. That has not been brought to my attention at all. I 
am very glad you mentioned it, and I shall be very glad, indeed, to 
look into it and let you know about it. Will you give me your 
address or send it to my office? 

Mayor Ashley. My name is Ashley, and I am the mayor of New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Mr. Hines. Thank you. 

ADDRESS OF HON. J. W. FERLE, MAYOR OF LANSING, MICH. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : We have several hundred facto- 
ries that have been on war production, which are handicapped by 
-changing to a commercial industry on account of the unsettlement 
of their contracts with the Government ; hence the necessity for speed- 
ing up the matter of adjusting these contracts so they can get their 
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finances. The banks liave, in the meantime, helped to finance the 
proposition, and it affects the financial condition in the way of con- 
struction work. 

Now, that, of course, has a bearing on labor conditions. While the 
State of Michigan will be asked to vote at the April 7th election a 
bond issue for road construction of $50,000,000, the city of Lansing 
has also planned, or rather has and would, if conditions shape them- 
selves right, to go forwai'd with about $2,750,000 worth of construc- 
tion work, sewers, paving, building, commercial, State and municipal. 
I wish to protest the present high cost of material for building pur- 
poses, especially that with relation to cement. The increased cost 
of labor and material on account of the war can not, I think, exceed 
100 per cent while the price has been boosted 300 per cent. Three 
months ago we took this matter up with the Federal labor survey 
official in our city, asking him to take the matter up with the labor 
or proper officials in Washington, which he promised to do. We 
also, by a resolution passed at that time by our legislative body, re- 
quested our Congressman, Hon. Patrick H. Kelley, to do the same, 
and in addition took the matter up with one of our Senators, Hon. 
Charles E. Townsend, neither of whom have reported any progress. 
When communicated with the second time, Senator Townsend claimed 
that it was up to the Federal authorities, who were looking into the 
matter. Since that time the price, I presume on account of the large 
amount of road work planned by the different States and munici- 
palities, has been raised again. 

We are in need in our city of hundreds of homes for laboring men. 
The price of cement and building material is such that the cost to 
them, when sold on contract, would take a lifetime for them to pay. 
Hence the necessity for an adjustment of the price of these materials. 

Our public utilities, like many others throughout the country, are 
seeking what they claim are necessary raises in rates. We have, too, 
the gas and street railway propositions, that have been taken to the 
courts, and they are awaiting a decision by the United States Su- 
preme Court in a similar case. Hearing on the same was held before 
the United States Supreme Court, January 6. This will either 
remedy or place the uncertainty of the situation in regard to these 
two utilities where the people will know what is before them. The 
matter of the telephone utility is now being fought out in our city. 
I represent, as chairman, an association formed by the cities of the 
State in combating their requests for a 50 per cent boost in rates. 
The last report of one of the telephone companies, I think ending 
the 1st of July, 1918, showed that they had paid a 5£ per cent divi- 
dend for that year. Previous to that 6 per cent had been paid. On 
top of this, they are asking for a 50 per cent boost. The other com- 
pany, the Bell Co., is asking for a like raise. 

The matter is before our State railroad commission. They have 
placed their seal on one unjust demand, that of the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., of a 4J per cent return on the gross re- 
ceipts for the use of receiver and transmitter. This was outlawed so 
far as patents are concerned. They also require the State Bell to 
purchase all supplies and give all construction work to the Western 
Electric Co. of Chicago, which company is owned and controlled by 
the American Telegraph & Telephone Co. They also receive 100 per 
cent of incoming tolls, 70 per cent of outgoing tolls. The company 
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in the city of Detroit, with an investment of $15,000,000, is receiving 
a return of $80,000, while the State outside of Detroit, with an in- 
vestment of $12,000,000, is receiving $415,000. This discrepancy 
surely means something one way or the other. 

The State of Michigan has millions of barrels of raw material for 
producing cement on its own land. Why would it not be an economic 
proposition for the State to erect a -cement plant, use its prison labor 
in producing at least the cement required for State road construction ? 

These are some of the questions that have been agitated and that 
are causing unrest amongst our laboring men. Lansing, during the 
war period, has made a record for itself in connection with Liberty 
loan drives, Eed Cross, Young Men's Christian Association, and war 
chests by going over the top each time on a voluntary basis. This is 
a matter of record of which we are duly proud. We feel that it is in 
the power of the Federal authorities to rectify these matters in part, 
at least, and thereby putting our cities and State on a basis where we 
can go forward with much-needed and held-up construction work. 
[Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF SECRETARY REDFIELD, OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I have been asked by the Department of 
Labor to state the policy of the Department of Commerce in connec- 
tion with the general matters you have been discussing, and in the 
few minutes which remain before my friend and colleague, Secretary • 
Lane, comes, I am very glad indeed to have the privilege of telling 
you a very little about it. It would hardly be possible for me to 
even touch upon the various policies of the entire department in an 
hour, and in a few minutes, therefore, I can only make some rambling 
suggestions as to our work. 

It is the duty, under the law governing the Department of Com- 
merce — and I am using the language of the law itself — " to foster, 
promote, and develop the commerce of the United States." Our func- 
tion is to do that for business and industry which the Agricultural 
Department does well for the farmer and which the Labor Depart- 
ment so admirably does for labor. The singular thing that we find 
everywhere is that business does not understand that to be so. As 
it is, business crowds us every day with problems far beyond our 
power to handle as affectively as we wish; yet every day we run 
across men of affairs who have no knowledge whatever of the fact 
that there is a powerful friend of business whose duty it is to serve 
commerce, whose duty it is not to serve anything else but commerce, 
at work for them in Washington. 

Yesterday there came to my desk a letter from one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns of the kind in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and I think in the United States. It was a letter of appreciation of 
the aid of the commercial attache in Buenos Aires in securing an 
order, the first installment of which was $100,000, and the total value 
of which was $250,000 — all of which would cost the company that 
got it nothing for our help because the services of the commercial 
attaches all over the world are free to American commerce. 

Ten days ago there came from an American maunfacturer this: 
That two of his customers in Mexico had written canceling their 
orders. They amounted to $81,000, but upon bringing the matter 
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before the trade commissioner of the United States in the city oi 
Mexico the cancellations had been withdrawn, and the work was to 
proceed. These are items out of a recent day's work. 

In New England a year or more ago a question arose of a very 
large contract for the equipment of two cotton mills in Shanghai. 
The business had always been controlled by our friends in Great 
Britain, and I have been accustomed to say, and I think with truth, 
that in this particular case the kindly British lion had his paw upon 
the order ; but in Massachusetts there arose men with the commerical 
courage which always commends itself to me, namely, an entire un- 
willingness to believe that they could not compete with anybody if 
they had a chance, and a willingness to try it out. I am a manu- 
facturer myself, gentlemen, and have been for 35 years. I have 
never had any use for the manufacturer who assumed that he could 
not compete with a foreigner on his own soil. I have done it, as have 
many others. [Applause.] 

The Massachusetts man sent his salesman to Shanghai — to go 
among strangers ? Not at all. To meet a gentleman named Arnold, 
maintained there for the purpose, whose business it was to under- 
stand Chinese commerce, to be introduced by him to the officials of 
the Chinese Government, whose mill this was. Through that instru- 
mentality, in the course of a very few weeks an order amounting in 
the end to several millions of dollars was placed and was executed in 
a little town not very far away from the " hub of the universe," in 
eastern Massachusetts. 

These are examples that could be indefinitely multipled. I wonder 
if it would surprise you if I told you that we think we can trace, in the 
years prior to the war, actual business to the extent of an amount over 
$50,000,000 per annum secured for American industry through gen- 
tlemen I think not one of you ever heard of, and most of us do not 
know exist at all. 

The Department of Commerce maintains abroad in 12 of the world's 
great capitals a commercial attache. He must be a man who speaks 
fluently the language of the country to which he is assigned. That 
was a strange requirement. Even to-day men apply for these posts, 
and wither at the question: How many foreign languages can you 
speak fluently ? There has been great change in that respect in the 
last four months, the President having given us the sum of $200,000 
for planting a force in Europe at this critical time, to support Ameri- 
can commerce and to guide it safely through the readjustment period ; 
and in looking over the list this morning I find that every man ap- 
pointed speaks several languages, some four, and one or two of them 
rive, and every one of them equipped by both business and university 
training for the particular work he has in hand. 

Now, I am sure there lies deep in the minds of some of you gentle- 
men the suspicion that it is the old, old tale — that these men are, all 
of them, selected with a view to their political beliefs. I simply want 
to say to you that the orders are that no questions are to be asked on 
that subject of any applicant, and that I do not know, nor does the 
chief of the service know, the views of any of these men, either on 
politics, religion, or any other personal question. [Applause.] 

To this force, which is a permanent force and which works and is 
intended to work in the closest harmony in support of the great and 
effective consular service of the Government throughout the world, 
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is added a body of men whom we call "trade commissioners," of 
whom we have at the moment 28 in Europe, and something more 
than 30 more in other parts of the world, who are true commercial 
travelers. Each of these men takes a single speciality. They are 
ordinarily selected or nominated by the great trade associations of the 
country — the industries themselves. In more than one case, as in 
the case of lumber, the associations themselves, jointly with the Civil 
Service Commission, examined the men as to their equipment. Those 
men go abroad, after visiting the industry in this country, to stay 
as long as is necessary to -study the problems they have in hand; 
frequently a year; sometimes two years. One of them circumnavi- 
gated Africa on the cotton trade, entering into the native villages 
around the continent. He found out what they used and where they 
got it, and what they paid for it, and brought home 500 different 
specimens of cotton textiles to be studied by the cotton industry of 
tne United States. These men, after making their studies, concern- 
ing which they report every second week at least, and sometimes 
oftener, return to go about personally again among the industries, 
telling them orally, face to face, what they have found and learned, 
and end up by making a formal written report, which is published. 
With that their employment ceases, and another man — another 
specialist-'-comes in to take their place. 

If I had known that I should be able to address you at all, I should 
have been glad to tell you the nature of the work which is now going 
on all over the world in this direction ; we have sent a man within a' 
very few days to Greece ; several weeks ago our first man reached out 
into Roumania; long before the war closed, when it was common to 
say nothing was being done toward reconstruction, we had four men 
actually studying with the armies what was the need for a new lum- 
ber supply, whence it could be had, going into the north of Russia 
and into Scandanavia to determine how much could be gotten from 
there, which was necessarily in competition with America, in order 
that the American lumber trade might know actually, when the war 
closed, just what was necessary for it to do. [Applause.] 

One of those men found his way into a Russian prison — and if you 
want lurid and accurate facts as to the nature of the bolshevik gov- 
ernment of Europe, we are prepared to furnish them to you from 
those who have witnessed them on the spot.. [Laughter.] You will 
not find them speaking of it as a gentle propaganda. I am led, be- 
cause there are ladies here, to tell you, and because sometimes this 
thing is spoken of as if it were a harmless thing, of a remark made 
not many months ago, by one of the leaders of the bolsheviki. Said 
he, " There are two obstacles of which we must get rid, for they are 
conservative things: The first is the church and the second is the 
family." That came straight from the lips of one of the leaders of 
the bolshevik movement in Russia ; and those of us who are tempted 
to fool with it in the United States must understand that that par- 
ticular deviltry lies hidden behind its sometimes assumed peaceful 
exterior. 

Our duty, then, gentlemen, in the Department of Commerce is to 
help the business man at home and abroad in his problems. One 
phase of the problems from which the. American business man has 
suffered, without much help until recently, is the lack of scientific 
knowledge of business. Germany in 45 years stretched her commerce 
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all over the world and became the second of the great commercial 
nations at home and abroad, because she made her factories the 
mouthpiece of her scientists. You could not enter a German factory 
of importance without finding there a scientific staff. A science 
staff in an American factory was altogether too rare. I remember, 
however, very well, hearing Dr. Steinmetz, the distinguished scien- 
tific head of the General Electric Co., say to an audience in Boston, 
with me, that he feared no competition from the rest of the world 
because his industry was founded upon scientific knowledge. 

To-day we are able to supply that knowledge through the great 
laboratories that the Government maintains in Washington, that are, 
for the first time, at the disposal of business. 

My friend, Secretary Lane, has come, and my time is up. I thank 
you very much for your courtesy. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I have no talk to make, gentle- 
men, except to make an appeal to you for your help. I have my own 
idea as to what is needed at this time, and that idea is perhaps some- 
what circumscribed. 

My department, as you know, does not cover all the activities of 
the Government, and you are already familiar with what they are 
doing. As I grow old in this city I grow a bit more cynical every day 
as to the value of talk ["applause and laughter], and inasmuch as 
some of those bills that I have been principally interested in were 
talked to death [laughter], I can put a little emphasis upon that 
thought. 

I do want your help, and in helping for the things that I am advo- 
cating you will help the United States, and that is the thing that we 
are interested in. 

We are a little bit unsettled in this country at this time; we are 
suffering from bewilderment; we have been thinking in terms of 
Russia and in terms of Germany and in terms of Japan, and all 
around the world ; and for two or four years our minds have not been 
concentrated upon the great job that we always have had, which is 
the making of America [applause] ; and we have not got settled back 
into that old job yet; and we will not get settled back into it until 
we stop looking so much to Washington and look at home. This war 
did one bad thing for this country ; it turned the eyes of the United 
States upon the central seat of government and made many people 
believe the greatest of illusions, which is that a great' country can be 
managed from a single center. And we have got to decentralize our 
thought and not look for direction to this city, nor to the central 
government, but take up the job as we did it before; move at home 
along our own lines, and upon courses of action that we were accus- 
tomed to. 

But there are jobs that are national, because there are responsibili- 
ties that are national ; and I realized when this war was not over that 
the American soldier who had gone abroad would return some day, 
and that he would return to add to our perplexities because he would 
return as a man out of work, but he would return to a country that 
has an abundance of work to give to men ; and I believe that it will 
become eventually a part of our philosophy of government and our 
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scheme to see that a man does get work who is willing to work. 
[Applause.] And so I said to Congress that I hoped they would 
undertake to give jobs to these men if they needed them, not as 
bounty, not as charity, but because these men had proved themselves 
across the water as able to defend the rights of this country and the 
rights of other countries, and they should have an opportunity now 
on this side to prove themselves in the making of this country and to 
prove themselves more efficiently than they had an opportunity to 
heretofore. 

We have in the United States a vast quantity of unused land. I do 
not believe anyone has a right to hold land out of use [applause] ; 
and some day we will put that into our general philosophy [ap- 
plause] : but we have a great body of land that is not thoroughly a 
part of our continent — the desert land of the West — idle, unused, 
valueless, until you gather the waters of the mountains and bring 
that water down upon that desert, and then it will yield 500 or 600 
bushels of potatoes to the acre. I want to store that water ; I want 
to level that land ; I want to make farm settlements upon that land 
for the sake of the United States and for the sake of the world. 
[Applause.] 

Then, it is not only that land that needs to be reclaimed. You 
gentlemen who come from the South are worse off than we are in the 
West, for your land has been taken in great bodies and is held by 
great companies or by private individuals, so that a vast amount of 
it is of no service to the world at all. I have been over much of that 
land, and it is as fertile as any land we have in the West. I want to 
see that land in the South cleared and drained and farm settlements 
put upon it. And the same is true in the North — Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Maine — there is not a single State in this Union in 
which we can not find large bodies of unused land that can be 
brought into service. 

Now, then, my plan was this. I went to Congress with this flat 
proposition : " Gentlemen, you will have a problem of unemployment 
on your hands. The soldier will not be able to get his old place back, 
because the works will be closed, or because some girl will have taken 
his place, or because the demand for that product will have stopped. 
I want you to say to the soldier boy when he comes back, after he 
has been home and been received by his people, ' Go out West;' ' Go 
down South;' ' Go up North;' there is a place waiting for you in the 
making of some new land, either as a reclamation project, an irriga- 
tion project, a drainage project, or a cut-over land project. Put in 
those ditches, put in those dams, put in those reservoirs, clear that 
land, level it, plow it, fence it, put a house upon it, a barn upon it, 
put in yonr first crop, turn it into a going farm, and then buy it 
from the United States and pay us back in 40 years what we have 
advanced to you.' " [Applause.] 

And we want to do it upon a nlan that is not altogether novel, but 
which has supreme virtues. 

One of the things that has depressed me most in my position is 
coming into direct contact with the homesteader who has taken up a 
piece of far-removed land, and who finds no school, with a wife who 
is unhappy, and markets distant. And so I said, " Is there no way 
by which these evils can be avoided?" And the answer came to me, 
114099—19 16 
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"Yes; by putting these farms close together around a settlement; 
imitate those countries that have lived longest with those problems ; 
do much as they have done in France." 

And so our plan is to get a tract of land in each State, and in the 
center of that tract or near the railroad, put in a farm settlement — 
put in a village community in the first instance, a good school — not 
one of your single-room schoolhouses of which we have tens of 
thousands in the United States, where a 19-year-old girl for $40 a 
month is called upon to teach the young idea [applause] — but put 
in a decent school; not where the school-teacher gets less than the 
farm laborer on the adjoining farm. If there is one picture in the 
United States that is disgraceful to this democracy it is the manner 
in which we have treated the most sacred institution we have, upon 
which our whole Government rests, and that is the public school. 
[Applause.] I will bet there are not many of you who know who the 
teacher is that teaches your own children. [Laughter.] So I say, 
put your good school in, your graded school, that will gather up the 
children of the neighborhood ; and let that school be articulated with 
the life of the community so that the boy is not taught about Russia 
before he is taught about the United States. [Applause.] And have 
just one language taught in that school — and that the American 
language [applause]. And in that community there should be a 
community center — a place where the people can gather together, 
where they can have their own life and express themselves as they 
desire, and which will be — and we are coming to this — -the center of 
cooperative buying and the center of cooperative selling [applause]. 
And have the garage, and have the church, and from this center ra- 
diate good roads connecting with all these farms — which shall not 
be large, but large enough to support a man, his wife, and three or 
four children, but not large enough to make a basis of speculation — 
small farms, intensively cultivated, sufficient for a man and his fam- 
ily ; with a central community, and that community having the tele- 
phone, and good roads, and the telegraph and the post office, and the 
good school, and the bank, and the good store, all close together, so 
that the woman can talk across the back fence and the man can meet 
his neighbors. Women go insane upon some of our western lands 
because of the isolation ; and we have got to respect social conditions 
more than we have. 

We have let things go ; we have kept our hands off, and we have 
prospered greatly ; but God will not always take care of people who 
are indifferent to themselves and do without planning; and so we 
have got to plan these things ; and I wanted to say to the boy when 
he comes back : " Go west, go south, go north, or remain in your own 
State, if you please; there is a job for you at going wages; and when 
in the course of a year you have built that project, then take one of 
those farms; and, in the meantime, get some education in agricul- 
ture." 

I was challenged before the House Committee on Appropriations 
as to the desire of our boys to go upon the farm, and so, as an experi- 
ment, I sent out a few leaflets and asked the men in the canton- 
ments here if they desired to go into farming and if they had had 
experience in farming ; and to my amazement the answers have been 
coming in at the rate of a thousand a day, and 75 per cent of them are 
from boys who have worked as farm laborers or with their fathers 
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on their farms. There is no question of doubt^-no- reason not to .be- 
lieve that these boys will take these farms and make these projects. 

The question is, Are we going to see a vast amount of good labor,, 
of the very best possible kind and character, go to waste because we 
have not sense and vision enough to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity ? 

I am not appealing for this proposition as a matter of gratuity to 
those men. ^ ou do not find that note in a single letter from these 
men. They do not ask us to do anything for them, except to give 
them a chance — and that is what America means — to give a man a 
chance [applause] ; and we have always given them chances here- 
tofore. It is the settled policy of our Government to give men op- 
portunity. You come to define " liberty " and define "freedom " and 
get away from abstractions and you very soon come to the definition 
that " liberty is opportunity " — a limited opportunity, but it is op- 
portunity ; opportunity for self-expression ; opportunity to prove 
what you are yourself ; opportunity to prove how much service your 
intellect and your character and your hands and your feet can be ta 
this whole world. 

And so I make appeal for this plan upon this basis: That we r 
after the Mexican War and after the Civil War, gave men oppor- 
tunity, and we are not going to depart from that policy. So the 
first thing I want you to do, you gentlemen who are governors and 
who are mayors, is to see that those men back home who represent 
you in Congress, and who are, in large part, in favor of this plan, put 
their shoulders behind it, work for it, as a means of relief against 
unemployment ; as a means of stemming this tide that moves so fast 
now from the country to the city, as a means of doing justice to these 
boys, and as a means of making an America that can be of greater 
service to the whole world. 

Then, I have another bill that I want your help on, and this thing 
you are particularly interested in — those of you who come from large 
cities or from small industrial centers — and that is an Americaniza- 
tion bill. Americanization, as I understand it, means the interpre- 
tation of what America is to the man who lives here. We want to 
Americanize ourselves somewhat to begin with. [Applause.] We 
want to Americanize ourselves to the extent that we are familiar 
with the responsibilities that are ours, as Americans. There are a 
good many people who feel about American citizenship as some of us 
feel regarding the League of Nations; that it. is a splendid thing to 
have, that we want it, and want it with all our hearts, provided it 
gives us the guaranties against war that we so much desire, but places 
no responsibilities upon us. [Laughter.] And so it is with the 
American ; sometimes he thinks that the^e are delights and joys and 
opportunities in being an American, but he wants to avoid, as far as. 
possible, the taking up of those responsibilities that are American. 
Every man, woman, and child of sufficient age in the United States 
should read and write the English language. [Applause.] Fancy 
boys and girls born in America, by the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, who read Lincoln's Gettysburg speech in German ! And 
that is the fact. If I were to tell you of a country which calls itself 
the leading democracy of the world, and which is giving advice to 
all other nations, telling them that they should become like it, that 
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they should adopt its institutions, and presenting glowing pictures 
of prosperity and happiness, and tell you that that nation, proud, 
splendid, rich, contains 20 per cent of people who do not understand 
what is said in English, or who can not write or read what is said 
in English, what would you say ? Would it be a matter of pride or 
humiliation to you? Four hundred thousand of the boys between 
21 and 31 that went into the war on the first draft could not write 
a word home, could not sign their names to the pay rolls, could not 
read the President's war proclamation. And yet this is a democracy ! 
And we are responsible for it. 

I have a bill before Congress, indorsed by the business men of this 
country, indorsed by the labor men of this country, indorsed by 
those who are students of our conditions, in which it is proposed 
that the States, which have neglected their duty in this respect, shall 
be matched up with us upon a proposition to carry on a campaign 
by which illiteracy will be abolished in the United States — and we 
can do it in six years, gentlemen — and by which those people who 
have come to use from foreign countries, and those people whose 
eyes are closed and whose ears are stopped, can be made to under- 
stand the Constitution of the United States and the Declaration of 
Independence, and be given some picture of our country and its 
traditions and its spirit. [Applause.] 

So I say, first, farms for returned soldiers, as a duty, as a respon- 
sibility, as a pleasure, as a means of making a greater America. 
Second, Americanize those we have here — and they are not in any 
one State. 

You will find opportunity to do this work in every village in the 
country, and the best way to interpret America to anybody is to 
interpret it in terms of justice and in terms of the human spirit. 
There is no way by which you can make me love anything, whether 
it is a religion or a literature or a form of government or an economic 
theory, unless that thing appeals to the best that is in me; and if 
any man comes preaching it to me he has got to preach it to me out 
of a full heart that I know is filled with love for men. [Applause.] 
You can not shut up a man in a reeking tenement and give him no 
more than will buy macaroni for himself and his wife and his babies, 
and give him no opportunity to breathe the fresh air, and no oppor- 
tunity to know this great country, and then say that man is to blame 
if his mind holds false ideas regarding our country. [Applause.] 

The basis upon which we have to fight our battle against theories 
that are destructive of order and of law is the basis of the square 
deal, man to man. [Applause.] Those people do not know what 
there is in America. There are a good many men here who do not 
know what there is in America. It would pay the United States 
Government well if it could start a train every day across this con- 
tinent and give one bunch of men an education on the United States. 
[Applause.] 

I met a man going out from San Francisco some time ago who 
was the advisor of the president of China, and he said to me : "I 
hope that I can persuade the Government of China to adopt a quali- 
fying examination for members of Congress." [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] They do not need it any more than the rest of us do ; they 
are the very best. We pick them ourselves. [Laughter.] I said, 
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''What do you mean by a qualifying examination?" He said,. 
" Every candidate for Congress in China ought to be made to pass: 
an examination on what he knows about China — how many people 
it has, how many Provinces it has, what the resources of each Prov- 
ince are, what the history of the Province is, what the possibili- 
ties of that Province are, what kind of people they are by tem- 
perament, and what their hope and ambition is, and what the re- 
lations of China to the nations of the world may be, and what the 
prospect of China is." It is not a bad idea. And each one of us 
ought to pass a qualifying examination himself on the United States ; 
and one of the things that we ought to know is : What is America 
doing to take care of those people whom it invites to come across 
and enter our gates? How fair are we with them, and how fair are 
we with those who are with us always ? 

Men and women in the United States can not be expected by divine 
intuition to understand our Constitution or our theory of govern- 
ment. You know we have a sort of a notion that the Lord reveals to 
us in some strange way, by the mere fact of setting foot upon Ameri- 
can soil, just what kind of a Government this is ; but that is not true. 
You have got to live here ; you have got to learn here — and how can 
you learn if you do not know the language; how can you learn if 
you are isolated in a ghetto ? How can you learn if you do not meet 
those who are familiar with our institutions? How can yo.u learn 
if the men whom you meet every day are pumping false notions into 
your mind all the time and generating discontent and dissatisfaction, 
because they themselves do not realize the splendid opportunities 
there are here, by reason of the fact that man can make this Gov- 
ernment just what he pleases [applause], for we are the masters of 
our own fate, and, therefore, democracy must prevail. We have limi- 
tations upon our willingness to experiment, and we know that when 
experiments have beert tried they have often failed, and we should 
know what those experiments have been. 

Can these things be taught to men whose eyes are closed to print, 
who can not read a newspaper, who can not read a magazine or a 
book, and who do not understand you when you come fluently tell- 
ing them of America? 

Gentlemen, this is the duty cast upon you. We have been aroused 
to it by the realization of our condition at the beginning of this war. 
America is to mean more to us than it did before, and it is to mean 
more to those who come here. We are going to see that our boys and 
our girls and our old men and our old women can communicate with 
each other in the language of this country, and we are going to make 
America American through and through. [Applause.] 

Now, I want you to help. I do not know whether there are any 
votes in this proposition or not, but if there are I will give them all 
to you; but I want you to help, and I want you to help at home; I 
want you to see that your Congressmen at home understand that there 
is an Americanization problem ; that the labor union is embarrassed 
by it, because the labor union leader is not able to present his theory 
of organized labor to the man who does not speak our language. I 
want you to understand that there is a proposition in it that touches 
every employer of labor, because he loses by reason of the fact that 
the man is necessarily less efficient who does not understand our 
language, and has no means of communicating with his fellows. And 
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tell your Congressman, if you please, that that is a vital. matter to 
the United States, and do your best in your States to see that it is 
remedied, and I will help you at this end of the line. [Applause.] 

Now, we have got some other propositions — some material proposi- 
tions — that we are interested in. You know we have been withdraw- 
ing land from the public domain for a good many years. I would 
like to see some land thrown open for development. America pri- 
marily spells " hope." There will not be any bolshevism in the 
United States if in the hearts of the men in the United States and 
the women in the United States there is eternal hope. That is the 
thing that has made us all. [Applause.] 

We have come here, some of us, downcast and dispirited, but we 
get a light that is far off, and we look toward it, and walk toward it, 
iind we find that it leads us into happy ways. 

No government can last long that is built upon a people that are 
hopeless. That is the trouble in Russia, fundamentally. We can not 
live, no matter what our institutions are, if our people have not 
hope in their hearts ; and one of the things that gives hope is oppor- 
tunity — opportunity for men to develop their country — and we have 
had for six years pending before Congress a water-power bill. Three 
times it has passed one house and three times it has passed the other 
house, and men have quibbled and quibbled and spent nights in con- 
ference, and it comes up to the very gates, and then is stopped. 

Gentlemen, we have a bill before Congress that will put a hundred 
million dollars into circulation in the next year, if it is passed — a 
bill by which we can control, under a proper leasing method, our 
flood waters, our innumerable streams, our public lands, and the 
waters that flow through them. Do you realize that for 10, 12, or 15 
years there has been no hydroelectric development in the United 
States? I know of one project in the State of Washington which 
will employ to-morrow thousands of men, and use $25,000,000 of capi- 
tal if we can have a bill passed that will allow the men to go to 
work ; and br^ng that project back to the people at the end of 50 years, 
so that the State or the municipality or the Federal Government can 
do with it as it pleases at the end of that time. That is good sense, 
is it not ? 

Now, have you not in your States possible projects of this land? 
We were troubled last winter about a lack of coal. If projects of 
this kind had been developed, could we not have had our industries 
moved by electricity, instead of by coal, even though the railroads 
broke down ? Of course we could. I want to get a sufficient amount 
•of money to make a survey of all this land down here from the 
southern end of Virginia right up into Maine and show what power 
possibilities there are along this range, and show how power can be 
generated possibly at the very mouth of the mine and distributed to 
industries and towns and railroads, and money saved, and an as- 
sured supply of power secured. We have got to have that; that is 
a part of the making of America — all these things are. 

Then, we have another bill — a general leasing bill — under which 
we have 6,000,000 acres of land to-day tied up, kept from develop- 
ment as possible oil land ; and nobody knows how much oil there is 
in it. And for six years I have been trying to get that land opened 
to leasing, so that men could pound away at the earth until they 
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reached the sand and. brought up the oil — to make gasoline a bit 
cheaper, if possible. 

Now, these are some of the problems that interest me. The way 
for the United States to get on is for the United States to take the 
job into its own hands. Free the resources, keeping hold of them 
so that they can not be wasted, so that they can be supervised and 
regulated ; educate our people so that they can know what splendid 
opportunities there are, and what reasons for hope they have, and 
what other men have done here ; and then treat your soldier as the 
best boy that this country has produced, and as if you would like 
to tie him to the American soil permanently by giving him a bit of 
a home, if he is willing to work for it. 

Now, that is a patriotic program, and everything that I have said 
to you calls for action by Congress, and I have but little access to 
Congress; but you have much, because you represent power — power 
that is respected. And so, gentlemen, in your patriotic desire to 
bring about a restoration of normal conditions in the United States, 
I beg of you that you will help us in the making of a greater America 
by the making of greater and more hopeful and more successful 
Americans. [Applause.] 

Mayor Rolph (of San Francisco). Three cheers for Secretary 
Lane. 

(The assemblage arose in a body and gave three hearty cheers for 
Secretary Lane.) 

Secretary Lane. Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of presenting to 
you Mr. Elwood Mead, of the University of California and of the 
Reclamation Service of the Department of the Interior. I want him 
to speak a word to you upon an experiment that he has been making 
in California along the very line of farm settlement that I have 
spoken to you about. Mr. Elwood Mead. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF DR. ELWOOD MEAD, UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : If this Nation adopts the land- 
settlement policy advocated by Secretary Lane it will not be trying 
an experiment ; it will be following in the footsteps of all the allied 
countries engaged in the war, and especially those of English speech. 
In all of the English-speaking countries they have made the helping 
of men to own homes the leading feature of their repatriation policy. 

In Canada the soldier who has fought in any of the British Armies 
can get from 100 to 320 acres of land, and froin $2,500. to $3,000 
with which to improve it. He gets practical advice, and direction 
in addition to the material help. Great Britain is buying land for 
which they are paying $500 an acre, and turning it over to soldiers, 
who are to pay back the Government on long-time payments ; and the 
original scope of the plans in Great Britain have, since they entered 
the war, been multiplied six times, because of the great popularity 
of this movement, and because of the growing conviction that it is 
going to do more than anything else to make them strong to meet 
the economic competition of the future. 

Going to distant British Provinces, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia is providing homes for all the soldiers who desire them; it ig 
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giving them long-time payments, and loaning them generous sums 
of money with which to improve that land. Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Canada, England, and Scotland have all adopted 
this policy, and our soldiers are talking with the soldiers from those 
countries, and they know what the opportunities are in these other 
lands, and the word is coming to all the authorities— to the Interior 
Department, to the States — asking what this country intends to do. 
Now, the countries that have preceded us — and especially Great 
Britain, Australia, and New Zealand — have gone into this policy 
because it was one that was simply interrupted by the war. Before 
the war they had made Government aid and direction in enabling 
men to own homes a part of their governmental policy; and it had 
proven so successful that when the time came to resume it, when this 
opportunity to give people a chance to own the homes they lived in 
was returned, they had no question as to its solvency, as to its value, 
and as to what it would mean in creating hope and ambition in the 
minds of these men. 

Secretary Lane has said that we do not have to go entirely to- 
countries outside of our own to determine whether or not this policy 
is a wise one. Australia is on the western side of the Pacific and 
California is on the eastern side, and vessels ply between them and 
communication is frequent ; and so California, first of all the States 
here, knew of what was being done across the seas in the creation of 
organized communities, in the creation of a better kind of agriculture 
than the individual working alone could create; and so two years; 
ago, before we had entered the war, California passed a land-settle- 
ment law, modeled largely along the lines of those of Australia 
and the European countries, which created a commission, and Mr. 
Anderson, who spoke to you yesterday, told you something about the 
operations of that commission, and what has happened in Californa. 
California did this. It realized that with the growing prices of 
land, with the growing prices of all the equipment of a farm, that 
farming was becoming a capitalized industry, that if we were to keep 
open the door of opportunity for the men to be owners of the land 
and make the land owning continuous something had to be done to 
broaden that opportunity. They realized then that the thing that 
was needed was longer time to pay for farms, and a lower rate of in- 
terest ; the creation of things that will make rural life more attractive 
by making organized communities instead of communities where 
every man looked out for himself, and they realized that in doing 
this there was something more valuable than money waiting to be 
put to use ; that in this Nation we have a wealth of practical ability 
and altruistic spirit that is ready to lend itself to any such service 
that promises the betterment of mankind if direct and sensible ways 
for utilizing that service be pointed out. 

And so in California we created a board which has on it some of 
the ablest business men of the State, who are on that board serving 
without pay, and it made the faculty of the State University the 
advisers to this board, and those influences were to determine what a 
rural community needs — what can be done to create the very best 
kind-of social conditions in your rural neighborhoods. 

This gave an opportunity to the experts of the State, the thinkers 
of that State, to try to visualize what a country neighborhood ought to 
be, what were the 'obstacles that were going to confront the men who 
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lrad nothing- but -ambition' and energy and persistence, in order 
to win success, and that was opening up to them this opportunity for 
constructive planning, instead of leaving it to them to correct evils 
created by lack of thought and direction in the start. With the great 
body of experts that we have in our service they had here the oppor- 
tunity to show what their energy and their ability could do in the 
creation of a community that was planned from the outset; and to 
show how they felt about that, one of the professors engaged in the 
determination of the merits of different soils offered for this colony 
wanted to know if other colonies were going to be created. He said 
if they were he would stay on the job ; if they were not, he was going 
to enlist. Both he regarded as services in which he wanted to be 
engaged, one of equal value with the other. 

It was possible to buy land, possible to place on that land men 
who could not, many of, them, have thought of buying a home for 
10 years, without the aid the State gives,. who went on there and 
were fixed for life. They recognized that in doing that they were 
doing it because of the sympathy, the wisdom, and the understanding 
of the State. It is not only creating a new and better rural society, 
but it is creating a new spirit of patriotism on the part of those 
people. The original experiment with a little over a quarter of a 
million dollars appropriated,* will be followed this year with an 
appropriation of eleven million dollars, and that is because of the 
belief that here is an opportunity to give to the young men coming 
back the thinx;s that they most desire. 

That is a field that has great possibility of expansion, without 
adding anything to the serious burden of taxation. No matter how 
many millions of dollars we expend in this work, that will be 
repaid by the people who are benefited, and the interest on the 
bonds will be repaid. It does not affect the taxpayer at all. That 
is one reason why it has been so eagerly embraced by all the other 
warring countries as a great field of repatriation which carries with 
it, great opportunities and no drawbacks. 

What has happened in California is happening and has hap- 
pened since the beginning of this century in all of the other 
countries that have adopted this policy. Men of small means have 
been given an opportunity to gratify the dearest desire on earth, 
to have a home and to be a permanent member of the com- 
munity ; and they are meeting their payments and creating a better 
kind of agriculture. They are living in better houses and eating 
better food, wearing better cloth.es and having better tools. Out of 
it a new and better civilization is being born, and the opportunity 
for that is not confined to one section of the country. . Since we 
have been engaged in this study of opportunities we have been im- 
pressed by the fact that there are equal or greater opportunities, 
equal or greater needs in those States close to the great bodies of 
industrial population, those States that have local markets, those 
States in which agriculture has been depleted by the drain of people 
from the country to the cities and to the new and fertile land of 
the West. 

So that it is not chiefly or mainly something to create wealth out 
of unused resources, but it is an opportunity to revitalize and re- 
construct the rural civilization of this country and to create new 
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and better opportunities for those young men than they have en- 
joyed before. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. The hour of the special order for the report of 
the Committee on Eesolutions having arrived, Messrs. Davis and 
Corey have generously withdrawn from the arrangement that they 
were to address the conference, in order that we may proceed with 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions. The Committee on 
Eesolutions is in order. [Applause.] 

The following resolution has been submitted by Mr. J. W. Ferle, 
with the request that it be referred to the Committee on Eesolu- 
tions : 

Whereas tlie undersigned mayors are vitally concerned in the question of 
pure water supply for drinking purposes in their respective cities ; 

And whereas a number of different methods of sewage disposal are advocated 
by different engineers: 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, do hereby petition Surg. Gen. Blue, 
as the head of the health division of the Federal Government, to cause an 
investigation to be made and to publish a report on the best methods for 
solving this question. 

Mayor Hoax. Mr. Secretary, as to that resolution, I do not be- 
lieve it is a matter that should come before this conference, and 
being one of the signers, I ask the consent of the rest of the 
signers to withdraw it. It is a matter for Surg. Gen. Blue. As 
I say, it is a matter that should not come before this conference; 
it has nothing whatever to do with the conference, and I ask 
consent to withdraw from it. 

Mayor Ferle. As one of the signers myself, I wish to say that it 
has application to every city in the. country, and if we can get it 
solved in this manner, I think the time is ripe to have it done. 

Secretary Wilson. As the resolution is simply in the form of a 
petition to the Surgeon General that an investigation should be 
made and a report had upon it after investigation, the final deter- 
mination of whether or not such an investigation should be made 
rests with the Surgeon General; and I suggest that the conference 
refer the petition to the Surgeon General, and if there is no objec- 
tion, that course will be pursued. [After a pause.] I hear none, 
and it will be so ordered. 

Is the Committee on Eesolutions ready to report? 

Mr. J. T. Hanvet (Portsmouth, Va.). Mr. Secretary, I wish, to 
say at this time, with your permission, that at least three other cities 
in Virginia have been here, and I believe the representatives have 
all gone ; and our governor, whom you heard talk, has also left the 
meeting. I have one wish, and that is to thoroughly indorse your 
action in calling this meeting. As suggested by Secretary Lane, prob- 
ably some of the Senators could pass an examination. We, on this 
occasion, have found that possibly some of the mayors might well also 
have some little training before they entered the position of mayor. 
So in a gathering of this kind it strikes me that good information 
is brought before us and we are given an opportunity to hear from 
those who are charged with our Government as to their policies and 
some of the things they are trying to do, and for that reason it is 
educational to the mayors. I have one wish — to indorse your mo- 
tive — and I hope you will be able to continue such plans as you have 
outlined at some future date ; and as to my own locality, I will let 
it pass without reviewing at this time its condition. 
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It seems to be the policy of other mayors that they do not like to 
hear too much of the local details discussed, so I wish to thank you 
for this privilege and to indorse your movement, and to thank you 
and the other members of the President's Cabinet for your interest 
in this movement. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. I am advised that the last pages of the report 
of the Committee on Eesolutions are being typed where the matter 
was left at the hotel, and that they are likely to be here in a few 
minutes. What is the pleasure of the conference in the interim? 

Mayor Albert N. Dennis. It may be in order, while we are wait- 
ing for the report of the Committee on Resolutions, to hear from the 
mayors of some of the cities who have not been heard from. 
[Applause.] 

Mayor A. C. McHenrt (Oshkosh, Wis.). While we are waiting 
for these resolutions, it may be that the Secretary will give us another 
of his excellent extemporaneous remarks. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. As a child, like most of you, I frequently at- 
tended Sunday school — not always because I wanted to, but because 
my people wanted me to — and there I learned from the Good Book 
that you shall not be heard for your much praying 5 and I have 
simply paraphrased that in my relations with other people, and 
have come to the conclusion that you shall not be heard for your 
much speaking. I think that, so far as the Secretary of Labor is 
concerned, he has presented and outlined all of the problem as he 
has visualized it. You have presented and outlined the program as 
you have visualized it, and we are about to get into a definite and 
concrete form a composite picture of that vision in the form of 
resolutions that Ave hope we may be able to adopt, and if you can 
patiently wait I know that I can patiently wait until the resolutions 
are presented here. [Applause.] 

Maj'or Carlson. Mr. Secretary, there is a policy that has been 
carried out by the United States Government since our entrance 
into the war that has been somewhat debated recently as to whether 
it shall be continued or not. , That policy is railroad ownership. 

This gathering of mayors from all over the United States is a 
reflex of public opinion, more so than any other body that was ever 
gathered together in America. I think that we would make a mis- 
take if we did not define our position with reference to the railroad 
question. Everybody knows that the reason the United States Gov- 
ernment took over the railroads upon our entrance into the war 
was because the private companies had failed to operate them as 
they should be operated. [Applause.] There is now a propaganda 
throughout this Nation to poison the public mind against the con- 
tinuation of public ownership of these great utilities. I believe, as 
one member of this conference, that if the great United States Gov- 
ernment can operate these railroads in time of war it can do so in 
time of peace just as all the leading nations successfully do [ap- 
plause] — and I want to offer a motion right now and here, since 
there does not seem to be any other matter for discussion [laughter] , 
that it be the sense of this conference that the railroads be operated 
and owned by the United States Government. I offer that as a 
motion. 

Mr. Peabodt. Mr. Secretary, I second that motion for the pur- 
pose of getting the floor, if I may, as an introduction. The confer- 
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ence will be asked some questions, possibly, that are not likely to 
further the object for which this conference was called, in trying 
to have a clear factor in our minds, in a unified sentiment respect- 
ing the unemployment conditions. And it has occurred to me, while 
the gentleman was speaking, that I had an experience some 25 years 
ago in one of our far western States that I am sure would prove of 
interest if you do not mind my taking the time, Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with what we have before us now. 

There has been a .suggestion, in connection with the peace con- 
ference, of a League of Nations. I have been reminded of it a num- 
ber of times recently in seeing reports that have come to us of the 
reception in Europe of the President of the United States — and we 
will all recall that the President has stated, in connection with that, 
that the reception he received was because he was a representative 
of the people of the United States. I have noticed in various re- 
ports that have come from China, from the great provinces of India, 
from Italy and from Russia, that everywhere the people were talk- 
ing of the words of the President. 

I heard a very interesting instance the other day of one of our 
fellow citizens who had had an occasion officially to visit our Ameri- 
can troops of the army of occupation. It so happened that this 
citizen had a letter from the President of the United States written 
to him expressive of his sympathy and interest in the work that he 
was doing helping out the social life and the cheer and the out- 
look of our soldiers, and chanced to mention this in talking to a 
woman of Alsace, and she asked if she might look at the letter and 
see the signature. This gentleman reports that it was to him very 
impressive, the sense of awe and devotion with which this woman 
of Alsace looked at the signature of the President of the United 
States. 

Now, of course to her the President's personality was not much. 

The instance to which I referred was some 25 years ago. A party 
of some railroad officials and engineers were riding through one of 
the valleys of Utah between two mountains of that great Wasatch 
break of the Rocky Mountains, the backbone of the continent. To- 
ward evening we saw in front of us apparently a great white monu- 
ment. Asking what it was we were told that it was the Mormon 
temple — the Church of the Latter-Day Saints. We rode a little later 
into this city of some 2,000 people to find a building costing $1,000,- 
000, a very beautiful structure of limestone and marble located in 
the small place of some 2,000 inhabitants. Upon making inquiry 
as to why that should be, we were informed that the Church of Lat- 
ter-Day Saints had its sacred rights of baptism and other most sacred 
rites in it; the liturgy was always performed in the temple and it 
was necessary throughout all southern Utah that all members of 
that church should resort to this temple, and therefore they made 
it very impressive as the representative of their religious faith. 
Our attention was called to the fact that the revelation given to the 
prophet Joseph Smith was to the effect that heaven was only open 
to those who were baptized under the liturgy of the Church of the 
Latter-Day Saints. [Applause.] And all those who unfortunately 
had died before that revelation were of necessity consigned to hell. 
fApplause.] 
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Mr. R. J. Wheeler. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
whether the gentleman is not filibustering? [Laughter.] 

Secretary Wilson. The point is not well taken. There is no 
appropriation bill before the house. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Peabodt (continuing). But that the liturgy provided that 
one who had been baptized to membership in this church [laughter] 
could be rebaptized again and again in order to secure release from 
the place of permanent punishment and entrance into heaven, and 
we were told that it was extremely interesting, and to them impres- 
sive, and I think you will all find it very suggestive in connection 
with the matter to which I have referred, that it is only a year or 
more since that temple has been erected, and there have been more 
than 100 of the men and women, most of whom have been recentty 
•emigrants from places in Europe, where their education had been 
very limited [applause] ; and yet more than 100 had been baptized 
laughter and applause] in order to get George Washington out of 
~iell. The point is that they were interested in the fact that the 
United States stood for liberty [applause] and to them the name of 
George Washington personified the liberty of the United States, 
and that is the way these people feel to-day with reference to this 
great project of the League of Nations of the United States, that 
the United States is the leader of them all in the liberty of the world. 
[Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. The time for which the special order was set 
has arrived. The Committee on Resolutions will report. Gov. 
Cox. [Applause.] 

Gov. Cox. Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence of the conference 
because of my delay — and the delay was occasioned entirely by the 
labor entailed in the transcription of the report. 

I have two statements to make as a preface. First, the report 
-of the committee is unanimous. [Applause.] But this needs the 
further explanation that Gov. Sproul, of Pennsylvania, was not able 
to sit because of an indisposition that came upon him yesterday. The 
second statement is this: The committee spent more time in the dis- 
cussion of what would go into the report than it did in molding its 
form. We therefore ask your indulgence as to the form and your 
support as to substance. 

After the report had been given to the stenographers there came 
to us a resolution — I believe suggested during the morning session — 
which has to do in some part with the discussion now on between the 
President and Congress. There is nothing in this document that 
bears upon any dispute or controverted subject whatsoever. [Ap- 
plause.] And if there be those in this presence who desire to sup- 
plement the report of this committee with the resolution we will tell 
you what we think about it. [Laughter.] 

The report is as follows: 

As this conference wj$s called for the purpose of facilitating the readjustment 
of the industrial affairs of the country, through the coordinated counsels of 
national, State, and community units, your committee has attempted to make 
only such recommendations as bear directly upon the task in hand. 

We believe we sense what is in the hearts of the people in expressing the 
belief that unprecedented conditions can be met through the unprecedented 
devices of human ingenuity inspired by the progressive age in which we 
live. When we were faced with what, for a time, seemed the appalling 
■emergencies of war, resource and energy were so applied as to achieve 
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results with a dispatch that astonished the world and ourselves as well. 
The methods of old were discarded, and as we turn from the details of 
armaments to those of peace reconstruction, we find no disposition, as we in- 
ventory our emotions, to follow the mere course of normal development and let 
things industrial work out without guidance. 

We are living in the most thrilling time in all history, and our resolves are 
centered in the contribution to our children and our children's children of 
th;;t measure of human contentment, justice, and opportunity which will record 
us as the worthy sons of worthy sires. Confident that we must progress from 
the fundamental base of American ideals conceived and vitalized by the 
founders of the Republic, we pledge ourselves in firm and harmonious resolu- 
tion to gain inspiration from the creed of pure Americanism, rather than from 
the disordered doctrines that find expression elsewhere. [Applause.] If 
peoples from overseas desire to live with us and become a part of the Nation's 
life, they must accept, in the first instance, this condition, namely, that prin- 
ciples of government must change through the evolution and processes of calm,, 
human intelligence and that the mind of the majority, rather than the violence 
of a minority, must be the determining factor. [Applause.] We have been 
thrilled and reassured by the militant declaration made to this conference by 
the Secretary of Labor, Hon. William B. Wilson, that any alien who seeks to< 
invoke force rather than reason against our form of Government must and will 
be treated as an enemy to our institutions and sent out of the country. 
[Applause.] 

It is our expressed belief that any doctrine which inveighs against both God 
and government is a poisonous germ in human thought and must' be treated as- 
a menace to the morality and the progress of the world. It has been insidi- 
ously planted in some parts where the discontent growing out of unemployment 
brought fertile opportunity. Government, which derives its power from the 
people, must keep vigilant watch in the maintenance. of public confidence, and 
inasmuch as the need most pressing now is to provide the meaas of giving 
every man a chance to perform the function God intended, we, as the represen- 
tatives of States and municipalities, enter most happily into the suggestion, 
that we cooperate our energies with those of the National Government. [Ap- 
plause.] Its perspective is wider. It is guided by a fresher experience in 
things that are vital, and from it should come the expression of a dominating 
policy and the initiation of such practical methods as will match preachment 
with performance. 

Pursuant to this thought, and mindful of the tremendous bearing the rail- 
roads of the country have upon its industrial life, we are constrained to make 
a definite suggestion. It is not our purpose to discuss the underlying prin- 
ciples of the question of governmental ownership. The probabilities are that 
the railroads will be in the hands of the Government until, at least, 21 months, 
after peace has been formalized. Measuring its possibilities as to results,, 
this will be a considerable period and should be utilized to the utmost. The 
National Government enunciates the policy of public and private enterprise 
going forward in such manner as to guarantee a stable prosperity. It can, 
therefore, give a practical demonstration of this idea, realizing that at the same 
time it is performing a service which ought not be postponed to the certain 
day when reestablished prosperity will bring an increased call on the trans- 
portation facilities of the country. In short, the Government should not only 
prepare for the transportation necessities of prosperity, but it should use the 
railroads as the means of helping private industry. [Applause.] 

It is a fact, not, to be denied, that when the railroads were turned over to- 
the Government their physical condition was very unsatisfactory. Society was 
as much to blame for this as the railroads themselves. Much has been done 
in acquiring and improving terminals, in the purchase of rolling stock and 
making added betterments generally, but there remains much yet to be done. 
The work has scarcely started. And it should be undertaken now as art 
evidence, not only of governmental confidence in the stability of the future, 
but of its purpose to do itself what it is asking others to do. Some skeptic- 
may inquire about the guarantee as to reimbursement. In the ultimate, society 
will pay the bill, it always does, and without protest, and it would be both 
unseemly and untimely to enter into any discussion of that phase of the ques- 
tion now. It is an affair of to-morrow. We are concerned with the exigencies 
of to-day, and if we act wisely to-day, to-morrow will take care of itself- 
[ Applause.] 
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The 'railroads and kindred industries form a tremendous part of the aggre- 
gated sum of our commercial activities, and if they are to he rebuilt now, 
such an inspiration will be given to our whole industrial life that we will 
easily come out of confronting perplexities, and past theories as to the inevi- 
tability of financial depression following certain events will not be a ruling 
maximum of the future. 

This plan, in the minds of some, might further emphasize the state of arti- 
ficial values, but we add this supplemental thought : 

The Government is thoroughly able to know what materials, in the face of 
present conditions, are worth; and if purchase follows a careful analysis of 
all economic elements, the Government itself can be the means of establishing 
a new basis of values. 

We do not favor any fixing of costs at the present time, either by statute or 
administrative mandate, but if the Government, in fairness to all interests con- 
cerned, approves price schedules on materials, public opinion will accomplish 
the rest. 

We are firmly of the belief that the National Government should create some 
organization to serve as a guide and aid not only in its purchases, but to those 
made by private enterprises as well. Prices must change. There may be 
economic justification for some schedules, but not many ; and if the Govern- 
ment through the operation of a committee or a commission, such as we have 
suggested, will invite industry to go forward in the work before us, revealing 
facts and figures upon which honest calculation can be made, it can then in 
any given line announce to the public what prices it finds to be fair and 
equitable. 

In road building, or in the construction of homes, it would be a perfectly 
simple matter to determine what prices ought to be paid. Following this, 
public work and private enterprise would in all probability assume its normal 
volume, because confidence would have been established. 

There is a general feeling that freight rates on all road materials should 
be radically reduced. In fact, we are willing to express it as our judgment 
that it would be a sound public policy to make a further cut in the freight rates 
on all building materials. [Applause.] Assuming that this contributes to a 
temporary deficit with the railroads, it would be more than offset by the com- 
pensating result of a reestablished general prosperity. [Applause.] 

In every State is manifested a laudable desire to undertake needed public 
improvements. The ultimate cost is of course a consideration, but local gov- 
ernments only ask now for the price that is fair and which will endure for a rea- 
sonable length of time. It is our strong sympathy with these local private and 
public projects which prompts this more or less elaborate treatment of this 
subject. 

There seems to be a unanimity of sentiment with reference to making any 
readjustments in wage scales no part of present calculations. If that is. to 
come at all, it should be in consequence of a reduced cost of living. [Applause.] 
American high standards are to be maintained. We should move forward and 
not backward in all matters involving human opportunity, education, and a 
higher moral outlook, and the fullest guarantee is the maintenance of the 
standards indicated. 

The attention of the conference has been called to conditions existing in 
many parts of the country with reference to street railway companies. During 
the war increases in pay were granted to employees through the intervention 
of the Federal Government. Society recognized that the high cost of living 
justified this action in the fullest sense. These corporations, however, find 
themselves bound by certain limitations in the way of franchise contracts with 
municipalities, and while the operating cost has vastly increased in many 
instance, the rates of fare have continued without change. This is noticeably 
true in States where no statutory provision has been made for an appeal to 
the State utilities commission. We disclaim any disposition to trespass on the 
rights of municipalities, but it is our earnest recommendation that the Federal 
Government continue its helpful offices with the view to averting serious conse- 
quences in the financial affairs of public utilities. 

The bringing to an end of governmental contracts with private industry 
entailed tremendous labor, and while we are reassured by the able and illumi- 
nating statement of the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, made to this conference, 
we urge the highest speed possible in formalizing these readjustments, in 
making prompt payment of every indebtedness certified to and in thus releasing 
capital for other uses. The lifting of governmental restrictions at the earliest 
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possible moment in the conduct of these plants will be a further helpful con- 
tribution. 

It is the sense of this meeting also that the Government take steps to an- 
nounce its policy as soon as possible as to the disposal of the raw materials of 
industry now in its hands or under its control, so that the manufacturers 
may determine their policy under stable conditions. 

There have been many compensations from the war, and nothing has left a 
deeper impression than the demonstration of waste that has continued through- 
out the years. The genius of the Nation lately has consisted in part of assem- 
bling and classifying the energies of our people, and as we turn to the responsi- 
bilities of reconstruction we should like to feel that the useful experience 
during the emergencies of the war will not lapse as we approach new tasks. 
We recommend that the Federal Government continue its survey of the natural 
resources of the country in order that the useless waste of fuel might be 
ended and human energy directed along the lines of more modern develop- 
ment. We must not be unmindful of our responsibility to the generations to 
come and our development must not entail a larger draft on nature's resources 
than the most prudent suggestions of economy and ingenuity would prompt. 

We would regard the discontinuance of Federal aid in the maintenance of 
public employment agencies as both untimely and harmful. In the midst of 
war preparations the assembling of the Army and the allocation of labor pro- 
ceeded with such coordinated efficiency that we approached the maximum 
strength of the Nation without serious industrial disturbance. This necessi- 
tated the shifting of labor, and precisely the same thing is inevitable now in 
the change from a war to a peace basis. Reports have been made to this 
conference of a shortage of labor in some parts of the country at the present 
time, and the meeting of demand with supply can in our judgment be more 
certainly attained by following the methods which experience confirms. It is 
our earnest hope that the President, through the War Department or some 
other executive branch, can continue for at least several months the coopera- 
tion of Federal with State agencies, in order that this most necessary service 
can be given both to labor and capital. [Applause.] 

It is further suggested that communities be enabled to profit from Federal 
experience in the matter of working out the housing question, because as bases 
of industrial activities are changed in this transitional period, situations, 
quite as acute as they were during the war, are highly probable in the future. 

The discussion of subject matter has taken a wide range during this confer- 
ence, and we are impressed with the importance of adopting some plan which 
will give continuing life to its function. So many suggestions bearing vitally 
on the affairs of the Nation hare come from the executive heads of both States 
and municipalities that we can not but regard the conference as a useful insti- 
tution, through which there can be a concrete expression of local needs to the 
responsible agencies at the seat of Federal Government. It is our recommenda- 
tion, therefore, that at least some committee be formed at this meeting through 
Tvhich community thought can clear, in its natural direction, to the several 
branches of the National Government. 

Congestion in the cities is due, in some part at least, to the method employed 
by the War Department in mustering the soldiers out of the service. While 
we recognize the tremendous task which this process involves, and approach 
with some hesitation the matter of changing military, plans as they have been 
perfected, still an imperative sense of public duty prompts the most earnest 
request that the troops be returned to the local draft boards in their resident 
counties. [Loud applause.] 

The same conditions apparently exist in every State, and the solution might be 
found in the very simple plan of having the soldiers assigned first to military 
establishments and then to the local authorities already named. Reentrance 
upon private life would then come under the more favorable probabilities of 
early employment. In our judgment nothing is more vitally necessary than this. 

We regard with espeeial favor the practice which has been adopted in many 
parts of the country in establishing living and suitable memorials to the heroic 
deeds of war. The modern conception of working out the composite result of 
perpetuity of sentiment and improved community utilities, educational and 
otherwise, has made such strong appeal to the conference that we recommend 
it as a helpful public policy. 

Regardless of certain disordered conditions recited by delegates to this 
conference, its outstanding feature, nevertheless, has been a militant note of 
confidence in our governmental and industrial stability. The world in part is 
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to be rebuilt. The patriotism, resource, ingenuity and unselfish spirit of our 
people saved it from destruction, and what these elements have accomplished 
in protection they will guarantee in preservation. We face the future, firm in 
the belief that the Almighty intends all things well, and that there remains 
for us and the generations to come full compensation for the service given, and 
the sacrifice made in support of the ideals of democracy. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in order to give a parliamentary status to this 
document, I move its adoption. 

Mayor Baker. I second the motion. 

Secretary Wilson. It has been moved and seconded that the reso- 
lution as read be adopted. May I ask the consent of the committee 
to make a verbal change in the quotation of the substance, of the 
statement made by me, which does change materially the sense of it ? 

Governor Cox. I should like to have made it stronger than I read it. 

Secretary Wilson. The statement is that whoever seeks to invoke 
force rather than reason against our form of government must and 
will be treated as an enemy to our institutions and sent out of the 
country. Of course, it would be impossible for us to do that with 
citizens of the United States. Our courts would have to deal with 
them, and I ask the consent of the committee to strike out the word 
" whoever " and insert the words " any alien who," so that it will 
read, " that any alien who seeks to invoke force." 

Governor Cox. I accept the suggestion, but recognize that the 
change is suggested by the secretary because of the limitation of the 
statute. [Laughter and great applause.] 

Mayor Baker. Can we not amend the statute ? 

Secretary Wilson* We could not, but Congress could. 

Mayor Walter H. Creamer. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment which is one that I do not think would be objectionable 
to the committee. It is in accordance with the ideas advanced here, 
this afternoon by Secretary Lane and is as follows: 

We recommend to the States that they consider means of penalizing the 
controllers of the natural resources who willfully hold such natural resources 
out of use for speculative profit or for visionary future development, thus 
contributing to unemployment. [Applause.] 

My reason for offering that resolution is this: In our own State 
our legislature at present is considering a tremendous water-power 
development — a water-power development that is being held up by 
men who seek to play the part of dogs in the manger, and for no 
other reason. That development, if we can possibly provide for it 
in Massachusetts, will, as Secretary Lane told you this afternoon, 
enable us to operate most of our industrial establishments by elec- 
tricity instead of by coal. It would have been a great boon a year ago., 
I am confident that the legislature of Massachusetts may yet give 
us the legislation necessary for that development, but I have been 
assured by the mayors and governors from different parts of the 
United States that they have similar problems in their States, and 
it has seemed to me that it might be well for us to go on record in 
this matter. The person who, in times like these, at least, delib- 
erately seeks to hold out of use for speculative profit of any kind, or 
because he has some vision which he thinks is going to make for the 
betterment of the people a hundred years hence — that man is doing 
everything he possibly can to retard the employment of the soldiers 
coming home and to retard employment in every other direction. 

114099—19 17 
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For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I hope that this conference will 
give serious consideration to the adoption of this amendment, and 
thus notify the people of the United States that we desire no step 
left untaken that will contribute to the speedy and profitable em- 
ployment not only of our labor but of our capital. 

Mayor Hoan. Mr. Secretary, may I ask to have reread the other 
paragraph referring to the street railways? 

Mayor Eolph. Mr. Secretary, I offered an amendment. Is not an 
amendment always in order? 

Secretary Wilson. The amendment is in order, but the gentle- 
man did not state where he wanted it to be inserted. 

Mayor Eolph. It is only an addition to the resolution. I did 
not offer to strike out anything from the resolution. I think it is 
admirable. 

Secretary Wilson. It is proposed to amend by adding the language 
just stated, and the amendment is before the house. 

Mayor Eolph. It was I who introduced the resolution this morn- 
ing which undoubtedly called for the remarks made by the chairman 
of the committee-— the emphatic statement which he made that if 
asked why the resolution was ignored he would plainly tell the 
reason. I should like to hear from him the reasons for the remarks 
which he made, after which I should like to reply to them, if neces- 
sary. - 

Secretary Wilson. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the mayor of Lynn. 

Mayor Eolph. Mr. Secretary, may I, if the chairman of the com- 
mittee does not care to answer my question, as an amendment to the 
amendment, move that a copy of these resolutions be handed to each 
and every delegate here so thajt h.9 may study the resolution and know 
intelligently what he is voting upon, and this evening, at 8 o'clock, 
we reconvene. This will enable him to know at 8 o'clock as to 
whether he will indorse the report of the committee or not. 

Mr. Dennis. I second the motion. 

Secretary Wilson. That would scarcely be in order as an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Gov. Bilbo. A point of order, Mr. Secretary. The amendment 
offered by the mayor of San Francisco is on an entirely different 
subject matter. It should be adopted or considered separately from 
the motion to adopt the amendment offered by the mayor of Lynn, 
Mass. 

Secretary Wilson. It is not germane to the amendment and conse- 
quently is not an amendment to the amendment and would have to 
be dealt with as a separate motion, if dealt with at all. 

Gov. Cox. I feel reasonably sure that my colleagues will join 
with me in accepting the amendment, assuming that it is in point 
with the recommendations of Secretary Lane. Frankly, we did 
not include that subject because the question of public lands was 
a part of the dispute between certain elements in Congress, and with- 
out any reservation, as the chairman at least — I do not speak for my 
colleagues — I accept the amendment. 

Mayor Baker. I would ask to have that amendement read once 
more. 
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Secretary Wilson. The amendment as handed to the Chair is as 
follows : 

We recommend to the States that they consider means of penalizing con- 
trollers of natural resources who willfully hold such natural resources out of 
use for speculative profits or for visionary future development, thus contribut- 
ing to unemployment. 

Mayor Kosek. I think this amendment is entirely out of order 
for the reason it would conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides that every man has the right of life, liberty, 
and property; in other words, you have a right to develop your 
property or you have a right to leave it lie idle, and we could not 
pass a law even in Congress, without first amending the Constitu- 
tion, to develop lands. Now, shall we agree to an amendment which 
is not legal and put ourselves down as a lot of numbskulls? I think, 
for one, it is a mistake and we should vote it down. [Applause.] 
Mayor Creamer. If the gentleman had heard the amendment he 
would have heard this, that we recommend to the States that they 
consider — not that the National Government should take any action. 
Mayor Kosek. How can the States consider what the Constitution 
of the United States already provides for ? If the gentleman knows 
anything about what he is talking about he should put it up to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States and then 
have it adopted as an amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States. This is childish. 

Mayor Creamer. I would like to call to the attention of the gentle- 
man the fact that the States still possess the right of taxing. 

Mayor Wallin. We have heard about bolshevism and all of that, 
but how does the gentleman propose to have a State penalize private 
property ownership? 

.Mayor Creamer. We do not propose to penalize the ownership 
of private property. I believe in it, but, sir, in most of the States 
of the Union the State constitutions permit their legislative bodies 
to encourage the use of the natural resources of that State by taxa- 
tion. I simply ask that this conference go on record as believing 
that the men who, for speculative purposes, willfully — I say will- 
fully — refuse to use the natural resources within their power for 
the employment of labor at this time should be condemned, and I 
simply want this conference to go on record as condemning that 
man. 

Mayor Joachim. It seems to me we are hitting the wrong spot. 
Here we have, as those gentlemen have stated, thousands of soldiers 
coming back. We must give those men an opportunity to make a 
living. What will you do 10 years from now, when this population 
has grown? Will you let this man hold his land and let. the poor 
man starve? It is not justice. I, for one, am in favor of taking it 
away and using it, as the mayor from Lynn stated. It is a crime to 
let this land stay idle in the hands of these people. 

Suppose a man comes from France and does not have a bite to 
eat? You say feed the allies, yet here they are over here grabbing 
land and tying it up so that none of us can get it. 

Mayor Creamer. I would simply like to call the attention of my 
neighbor in the rear to the fact that the United States Government 
did not hesitate to penalize people who hoardad sugar during the 
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war, and is it any more the function of the Government to penalize 
a man who hoarded sugar than it is to penalize a man who hoards the 
sources of employment which produce sugar and wheat ? 

(Cries of " Question.") 

Secretary Wilson. Let me suggest a slight amendment, which may 
bring the resolution into conformity with the general judgment of 
the conference. I suggest that the word " penalizing " be stricken 
out and the word " releasing " inserted, and the words " controllers 
of " be stricken out, and after the word " resources " the words " from 
controllers " inserted, so as to make the resolution read : 

We recommend to the States that they consider means of releasing natural 
resources from controllers who willfully withhold such natural resources out of 
use for speculative profits or for visionary future development, thus contributing 
to unemployment. 

That gets away from your suggestion of penalizing in the resolu- 
tion and still puts you upon record as advocating the releasing of 
natural resources for use. I make that purely as a suggestion. 

Mr. Pigott. Mr. Secretary and gentlemen of the conference, these 
resolutions that are brought in here, as well as amendments, are mat- 
ters of very serious import. Now, it is all right for a committee to 
bring resolutions in — a committee of five — but I do not believe— and 
I am speaking for myself particularly — that the governors and may- 
ors here assembled do not have — I was going to say " ability " (I 
know I have not) — the ability to analyze on short notice a resolution 
of such length. We are going out here to introduce something in the 
way of a national policy. 

Now, in regard to this gentleman's amendment, I wish to say that 
we come from the West. If there is any part of the United States 
that may have suffered from private ownership and control of lands, 
we are the ones that have a right to make a complaint, but still I 
feel that these resolutions, as a whole, and the amendments should be 
printed, or mimeographed, if you will, and passed out to the members 
of the conference — to the governors and mayors here and their rep- 
resentatives—and be brought back at another meeting. I am going 
to make that as a request. It is all right for a body of citizens to 
come in here, who have no part in the meeting, and encore and 
stampede the meeting, but it is a matter for the governors and may- 
ors and duly authorized delegates to this meeting to decide. I admit 
I have not sufficient ability to analyze, within half an hour or 15 
minutes, resolutions as lengthy as this and pass on them with any 
degree of intelligence, and I am going to second the motion of Mr. 
Eolph that these resolutions, as well as the amendments, go over 
until 8 o'clock to-night, so as to give us an opportunity to consider 
them. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. It has been moved and seconded that these reso- 
lutions go over until 8 o'clock to-night, and that in the meantime they 
be mimeographed and distributed to the members of the conference. 

Mr. Pigott. This resolution has a great deal to do with the policy 
of Secretary Lane. I heard his speech this afternoon, and I do not 
know that he touched on anything of this kind, and I do not think, 
on a matter of such importance that these things should be con- 
sidered without care. We ought to know what his viewpoint is on 
that matter. 
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Mayor Creamee. I am willing to leave it with the conference 
whether that resolution expresses Secretary Lane's viewpoint on 
that. 

I wish to say this, that if you take a recess now until 8 o'clock 
to-night you will not have very many of your people here. I know 
myself there are a great many men of my section of the country who 
have engaged accommodations on the Federal Express, which leaves 
at 7 o'clock to-night. It makes no difference to me, but I do not 
think you will have a fair expression of opinion of this conference if 
you take a recess until 8 .o'clock. 

Secretary Wilson. You have heard the motion that we recess until 
8 o'clock to-night. 

Mayor McHenry. Mr. Secretary, I am mayor of a town of 35 000 
population, and we have conferences, and whenever we have any 
meeting I am always glad to have every citizen represented and glad 
to have them present and hear all that is going on. I welcome the 
audience that we have here, because I believe all the people of the 
District of Columbia and other cities ought to be here and know just 
what is going on. I stand ready to vote now, and I think the quicker 
we get through the better it will be, and I think the audience should 
hear everything that goes on, if it wants to. 

[Cries of " Question ! "] 

Gov. Cox. I earnestly hope that the proposal to delay considera- 
tion of these resolutions until to-night will be voted down. I think 
in all probability I can not be here, and as chairman of the com- 
mittee I feel that I ought to. But the State legislature is in session 
at the present time. It is a most unusual thing for the governor to 
leave the State when the legislature is in session, and yet, recognizing 
the importance of this conference, I have come here and spent three 
days with you in counseling together. There is nothing in the reso- 
lutions, if I recall correctly, that has not been discussed during the 
progress of this meeting. I would like, therefore, to have action this 
afternoon on what is the concrete judgment of your committee. 

If you want to meet to-night and add other resolutions, I have no 
disposition to foreclose your rights nor to impose any suggestions 
of my own, but I earnestly hope that the proposal to vote down con- 
sideration of the resolutions or suspend consideration of the resolu- 
tions until 8 o'clock to-night will be voted down. 

Mayor Creamer. Mr. Chairman 

TCries of " Question ! "] 

Mayor Creamer. I simply want to accept the changes in my 
amendment suggested by the chairman. 

[Cries of " Question ! "] 

Secretary Wilson. The question is on the motion to recess until 
8 o'clock to-night. You have heard the motion. As many of the 
gentlemen as favor the motion will signify by saying "Aye" and 
opposed " No." 

The noes appear to have it. The noes have it, and it is so ordered. 

The question now recurs on the amendment that has been offered, 
by the mayor from Lynn, which, I understand, has been accepted 
by the committee, and, therefore, becomes a part of its report. 

Commissioner Jennings. I could not, Mr. Chairman, representing 
the governor of Texas and the great people of Texas, sit quietly in 
my seat while the amendment to the resolution is pending without 
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uttering a protest against it. I am in sympathy, as every man is in 
sympathy, with the policy advocated by Mayor Creamer, of Lynn, 
Mass., of penalizing or otherwise punishing any man who stands 
in the way of progress of his community or country, but there are 
certain things which are more sacred than our wish to punish a man 
for being a dog, and one of those things is that our Constitution, 
under which we live and which we revere, declares that the Govern- 
ment was instituted for the preservation of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. [Laughter.] It goes further and says that you can not take 
private property even for public use without just compensation. 

The constitution of my own State declares that taxation shall be 
equal and uniform, so that you can not invoke the taxing powers of 
the Government for the purpose of confiscating a citizen's property. 

Let us stand by the Constitution and let us lay that amendment on 
the table, and I so move. [Applause.] 

A Voice. I second the motion. 

Mr. Wheeler (of Allentown, Pa.). The gentleman from Texas 
must certainly have been a disciple of Joe Bailey. 

Commissioner Jennings. The biggest man in the world. 

Mr. Wheeler. You will notice that the same Joe Bailey has passed 
off of the public scene. 

The Constitution of the United States has been invoked by men in 
Congress and out of Congress for years and years to keep a part of 
the American people in slavery to economic interests, and the gentle- 
man from Texas or any other gentleman here who invokes the Consti- 
tution as a reason why the amendment to these resolutions, proposed 
by the mayor of Lynn, should not be entertained is looking back- 
ward. The Constitution of the United States is invoked to cover a 
multitude of sins. It can not be raised in this case. 

Analyze this proposition. It is simply a matter of giving point to 
the effort of men everywhere in the United States to prevent other 
men from holding property which they acquired by devious means 
out of public use. The gentleman from Lynn means that if they do 
hold it they shall pay a tax commensurate with the value of it, and 
thus enable the public to have money from that property to carry on 
public works in such times as these. If there is anything unconstitu- 
tional about that proposition, in the interests of hundreds of thou* 
sands and perhaps millions of unemployed now and to be, the Con- 
stitution in our minds could well be changed here this afternoon. 
[Laughter.] 

The Constitution of the United States never was intended to fetter 
people, but it has been used by men following the trend of thought of 
the gentleman from Texas, to keep people in economic slavery. This 
is a perfectly reasonable proposition. If the States would follow 
that advice, we would have means to carry on public works. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Cries of " Question."] 

Secretary Wilson. As I understand the parliamentary situation, 
the acceptance of the amendment by the committee makes the amend- 
ment a part of their report and the question now is upon the motion 
to adopt the report of the committee as amended. If the committee 
rejects the amendment then, of course, the amendment will go to a 
vote of the conference. 
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Gov. Cox. In order, then, to extricate ourselves from any parlia- 
mentary uncertainty, I -would say that the committee voices no objec- 
tion and offers no protest to the amendment. 

Secretary Wilson. With that understanding a different parliamen- 
tary situation develops, and the question now is on the amendment 
as offered by the mayor of Lynn, with the suggested change made by 
the chair. As many as favor the motion of adopting the amendment 
will please signify by saying "Aye " and those opposed " No." 

The Chair is in doubt. As many as favor the amendment will rise 
from their seats and raise their hands, and keep them raised until 
counted. 

Mayor Carlson. I want to vote for this resolution, but I want also 
to indorse the plan presented by Secretary Lane this afternoon. Do 
I understand that is raised in this issue ? 

Secretary Wilson. The debate has been closed. I can not very well 
explain that now. 

(Upon a count of the vote, the following result was announced:) 

Secretary Wilson. The vote in favor of the amendment is 37 and 
that against it is 17, and the amendment is therefore agreed to. The 
question now recurs upon the report of the committee as amended. 

Mayor McNinch. Mr. Chairman 

[Cries of " Question."] 

Secretary Wilson. The question is now upon the report of the com- 
mittee as amended. 

Mr. Harbee (of Kansas City). Mr. Chairman, the mayor of Mil- 
waukee has been asking for some time that a certain portion of the 
report be read. 

Secretary Wilson. The Chair will cause that portion to be read. 

Mayor McNinch. I move that we now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the report and vote upon it section by section, isolating each 
particular section from the others. 

Secretary Wilson. The gentleman's motion may be entertained 
later. For the time being, it can not. 

The chairman of the committee has the floor to read the section 
of the report asked for. 

Gov. Cox (reading) : 

The attention of the conference has been called to conditions existing in 
many parts of the country with reference to the condition of the street rail- 
ways. 

I may state that the committee has a stack of telegrams that high 
[indicating]. A good many of the messages have been sent to the 
President himself as well as to members of the conference. [Contin- 
uing reading :] 

During the war increases in pay were granted to employees through the inter- 
vention of the Federal Government. Society recognized that the high cost of 
living justified this action in the fullest sense. These corporations, however, 
find themselves bound by certain limitations in the way of franchise contracts 
with municipalities, and while the operating cost has vastly increased in many 
instances, the rates of fare have continued without change. This is noticeably 
true in States where no statutory provision has been made for an appeal to 
the State utilities commission. We disclaim any disposition to trespass on the 
rights of municipalities, but it is our earnest recommendation that the Federal 
Government continue its helpful offices with the view to averting serious con- 
sequences in the financial affairs of public utilities. 
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I might state for the information of the gentleman that the Fed- 
eral reserve bank caused to be sent to members of the committee and 
others a statement of the situation as we have described it. If you 
will analyze what the resolution says, it is this, and no more: We 
call attention to the increases in rates that were voted during the war 
when the employees of the street railway companies were unable to 
live and meet the high cost of living on the wage scale as it then ob- 
tained. Strikes ensued in many places, and in many other places the 
men simply withheld action along the line indicated because they 
recognized that the Federal organization presided over, I believe, 
by ex-President Taft and Mr. Walsh, was giving attention to these 
disputes and the awards were made. 

Now, of course, the outgo financially has been added to, but the 
income has not, in many cities, for this reason. In our city, for in- 
stance, there is no appeal to the State utilities commissions from the 
action of the city council. Now, just how many States that same 
situation exists in I do not know. Our recommendation is only this, 
that the Federal Government continue its kindly offices in order to 
work us out of confusion. That is the resolution, as I understand it. 

Mayor Hoan. I make the motion that this paragraph be stricken 
out, and, if it receives a second, I would like to say a word on my 
motion. 

A Voice. I second the motion. 

Mayor Hoan. I would like to say that I am the last one to urge 
that any local utility be placed in financial difficulty, but I wish to 
say that it would be highly unwise for this conference of men to go 
on record for all that might be done by the different boards and com- 
missions of the National Government in furnishing advice to local 
council and State railway commissions, and the people of local com- 
munities, as to how they are to settle their local affairs or rates. I 
know one board sent out a report which passed upon the question 
of securities that should be issued, and four out of the seven were 
interested in public utilities. 

It may be true in Ohio that this resolution will be highly desired 
and effective, but in the State of Wisconsin it would be absolutely 
out of place. 

We have found there where the advice of the Government has been 
to increase the rates, that in some of the cities where they have in- 
creased the rates of these street railway companies from 5 to 6 cents, 
that the company voluntarily lowered it to 5 cents again, because 
they discovered they made more revenue out of the lower rate than 
out of the higher rate, and it seems to me that to go on record to 
blindly approve the kindly offices of the various departments of this 
Government, and of the different boards and commissions that are 
interesting themselves or making recommendations to local mayors 
and local councils, is the height of folly, particularly when those 
mayors are not here and have not a voice in our deliberations. 

I tell you that unless the resolution is made specific as to what 
these kindly offices of the Government are to be that we should not 
go on record in favor of it. 

I, for one, wish to say that I want to know where this stack of 
telegrams that the governor has mentioned came from to this con- 
ference since yesterday. [Applause.] I want to know, from the 
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committee, how these people found out their address in time to get 
30 or 50 telegrams here inside of 12 hours. It is the public utilities, 
if anybody, who have sent the telegrams, and I should like to see the 
telegrams and let them speak for themselves. 

I want to say, gentlemen, that I trust you will not go away from 
here leaving on record a blanket approval of the proposition of the 
kindly offices of the Federal Government interfering in the settle- 
ment of questions that are local to the mayors and communities of 
the United States of America. [Applause.] 

Mayor Meyers. I want to concur in the viewpoint of the mayor 
of Milwaukee. This is a local question and we have it in our com- 
munity. 

This is a matter that can be interpreted in more than one. way. 
It is properly interpreted, in my mind, by the honorable governor 
of Ohio. It is a matter on which he and I are absolutely agreed 
that it is harmless if it is correctly interpreted, but it may interfere 
with settlements we have in our own community, and I ask the 
mayors to stand by us in striking that from the report. 

Mr. E. M. Harbee (of Kansas City, Mo.). My city has had some 
peculiar experiences in this matter. While I shall detain you but a 
moment, I am very decidedly opposed to the language used in that 
resolution with respect to the continuation of the War Labor Board. 
[Applause.] 

Let this War Labor Board continue its " helpful offices " to what 
effect? It is conceded this board has no authority to enforce any 
order it may make. It acts in merely an advisory or suggesting 
capacity. In my city, on the 15th day of July last, the public 
service commission of Missouri allowed the street railway company 
of Kansas City to charge, in violation of its contract, 6 cents fare — 
this to the end, as it was claimed, that the railway company might 
be able to meet increased expense of operation, including increase 
of wages. Kansas City entered into a contract with this street rail- 
way company, ratified by vote of the people in 1913, providing that 
fares for adults should never exceed 5 cents, children under 12 years 
of age 2£ cents, with universal transfer privileges. At the time of 
entering into this contract and the granting of the franchise to the 
railway company the predecessors of the present company were in 
court of bankruptcy, the city claiming to have obligations against 
such predecessors to the amount of $700,000 for broken and violated 
franchise obligations. At the time of granting said franchise the 
city released its claim to this $700,000, released as well its claim 
under what was known as the "Peace Agreement" by which com- 
panies^ — predecessors of the present company — had agreed to pay 
annually certain per cent of gross incomes, and under the provisions 
of said agreement the city had, in a period of about 5J years col- 
lected $742,000, $134,000 annually. It pernlitted the present com- 
pany to put in as part of its capital intangible values—worse than 
useless values — of over $6,000,000 ; it granted the use of its streets to 
this railway company for a period of 30 years, worth millions of 
dollars. 

Notwithstanding all this, the public service commission of Mis- 
souri, on July 15, as I have said, increased the rate of fare from that 
agreed upon, leaving the company in the possession and in the enjoy- 
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ment of all the benefits derived under said contract, and, before the 
ink was dry on the order of the public service commission, this rail- 
way company and its employees made an agreement to go before the 
War Labor Board for the further adjustment of wages, wages having 
been increased to the apparent satisfaction of all at the time of the 
increased allowance July 15, 1918, by the public service commission. 
However, at the time of, presenting application to the War Labor 
Board it was agreed that the finances of the company would not per- 
mit it to pay increased wages. Notwithstanding this, the War Labor 
Board found that employees should have greater increase from that 
so recently granted. The only way in which this could be secured, 
of course, was the further ravishing of contract between the city 
and the company, and the imposition on the city in the way of in- 
creased fares of an additional amount sufficient to pay such increase 
of wages so found by the War Labor Board, estimated to be at least a 
million and a half dollars a year. 

After this allowance by the War Labor Board, the company and 
employees acting together brought mandatory injunction proceedings 
against the city for the purpose of restraining the city from inter- 
fering with the company in collecting such additional or increased 
fare as it in its judgment might deem proper or necessary to carry 
out the finding of the War Labor Board. These proceedings were 
instituted in the Federal Court on November 1, 1918, and heard be- 
fore Circuit Judge Sanborn, District Judges Pollock and Van Val- 
kenburgh, on the 25th day of November, 1918. The application on 
behalf of the railway company, in which it had the active support of 
the employees, was denied. An appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Immediately thereafter supplemental proceedings so termed were 
filed before the War Labor Board by employees, claiming the com- 
pany had not acted in good faith in attempting to secure allowance 
for the payment of additional wages, and this War Labor Board on 
the 31st day of January, 1919, made a so-called supplemental order 
ordering the railway company to pay increased wages so found rea- 
sonable by it. Of course, as agreed between employees and railway 
company at the time of the submission to the War Labor Board, to 
which the city was in no wise a party (though there was an attempt 
to inveigle it into an entry of appearance) , there was no way to 
pay such increase except by exacting from car users additional fares 
in violation of contract franchise agreement ; and said order, though 
so made, is yet, and will continue to be, ineffectual, there being no 
authority, as conceded by substantially all, in the War Labor Board 
or other authority to enforce same. 

The direct result of the act of the public service commission of 
Missouri in setting aside this franchise, leaving the company, I re- 
peat, in possession of all advantages worth millions and millions of 
dollars, and of the attempt of the War Labor Board to further 
enforce upon Kansas City burdens to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars in violation of franchise contract was the causing of a street-car 
strike in Kansas City on December 11 last, which continues to-day 
in a very mild form, cars being operated substantially normally now, 
though no adjustment has been made with previous employees. But 
employees observing how easy it was for the company to secure the 
striking down of contract between the city and the company, placing 
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burden upon car riders in violation thereof, readily conceived the 
idea, it seems to me (if the company could so easily violate its con- 
tract and secure a million dollars additional annually from car 
riders), that they, the employees, could also violate the contract it 
is claimed they had with the company and demand further impo- 
sition upon car riders for their benefit. It was not contended in any 
•of the proceedings that the striking down of this contract between 
railway company and city was authorized as a war measure but 
■simply that by reason of the war's increase in operating expense this 
was necessary. 

I am wedded to the idea so often announced by courts of last 
resort of this country that no such exigency warranted the abroga- 
tion of contract, this not being done or attempted as a war measure. 
Such right had universally, and without exception I believe, at all 
times before been denied to the cities of this country, howsoever 
hurdensome any contract into which they had entered became. And, 
indeed, in Gov. Cox's State (Ohio) both the supreme and Federal 
courts thereof hold steadfastly to the old time and so often enunci- 
ated doctrine that there is no authority to strike down, impair, or 
abrogate a contract simply by reason of the fact that it becomes 
Taurdensome, often ruinous, to one of the parties thereto ; that no such 
authority exists, except such contract was or becomes detrimental to 
public health, morals, or welfare of the people. Indeed, the supreme 
court of Gov. Cox's State not only announced in most clear, explicit, 
and forcible terms this doctrine, but decided as well that the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio had not attempted to, nor had.it the authority to give, 
the public service commission of that State the power to abrogate 
contracts. 

Why, under the circumstances, should this conference declare that 
under the circumstances "the Federal Government," through the 
War Labor Board, " continue its helpful offices with respect to street 
railway companies"? In no instance, so far as I know, has such 
" helpful offices " resulted in other than confusion, disaster, and with- 
out benefit or good. I am in favor of the laboring man having every 
cent that is due him, but I am not in favor of public service commis- 
sions abrogating contracts to this end, or to the end that the now 
well-filled pockets of bondholders, nonresidents generally of the 
communities affected, shall have their pockets further filled by exac- 
tions from the people in violation of contract. 

Now, sir, continue the " kindly offices " of this War Labor Board, 
"what effect has it had ? It has simply assumed, attempted to usurp 
power not given it. Its acts and the acts of the public service com- 
mission as well deprive or attempt to deprive communities of that 
for which they have at all times clamored, home rule. I am in favor 
of home rule. I believe that the people of the cities are more capable 
of dealing fairly and honestly with the public service corporations 
serving them than any War Labor Board or public service commis- 
sion. So I say that the Federal Government in such matters as this 
should take its feet off the neck of the people, and this at once, and 
now and forever keep hands off in such matters. [Applause.] 

Sacred contracts once entered into should not be tampered with 
by the War Labor Board, the courts, or public service commissions. 
To do so, I insist, is in direct violation of the constitutional inhibition 
against " impairing the obligation of contracts." It is contrary, it is 
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fatal, to the principles of democracy. It is contrary, it is fatal as 
well, to the principles of right and justice. It turns sympathy into 
antagonism, breeds disrespect for the War Labor Board or other 
authority attempting to so do. 

Yes, I concede that during the war there has been increased cost 
in the operation of street railways, but the increased cost to these 
companies in performing their franchise obligations differs only in 
degree and quality from that due to other economic causes prevailing 
since they were made, and affects the individual and indeed all alike 
only to a greater or less degree, and furnishes no greater excuse to 
street railway companies for nonperformance of franchise contracts 
than to others affected in like manner by such causes. 

The time of this conference has heretofore been so taken up by most 
interesting speeches, by governors mostly, and a few of the mayors, 
that I have not heretofore taken occasion to tell you of Kansas City, 
or conditions therein. I believe from statements made, to which I 
have listened with a great deal of pleasure, there is no city _ in the 
entire country where conditions are more satisfactory at this time 
than Kansas City. Kansas City, Mo., possesses a population of about 
350,000 of most energetic and enterprising citizens to be found any- 
where. In greater Kansas City, composed of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kans., with comparatively an imaginary line — the Kaw 
River, a very small stream — between them, there is a population of 
fully 450,000. 

I account for the lack of depression in Kansas City, necessarily re- 
sulting to many cities at this time, by reason of the location and 
surroundings of Kansas City, the fact especially that during the 
war it has had no large Government contracts or enterprises employ- 
ing an abnormal amount of laborers. Kansas City is situated in the 
Mid- West, almost between the Atlantic and Pacific, the Great Lakes 
on the north, and Gulf on the south, surrounded by a country tribu- 
tary to it almost as fecund as the valley of the Nile. It is in the 
very center of the largest live-stock, corn, hay, and wheat market of 
the world. While it is the sixteenth city in population, it is first as a 
live-stock and feed-cattle market, first in the sale of agricultural im- 
plements, Pullman business, winter wheat, has the greatest system 
and number of miles of parks and boulevards of any city in the 
United States. It is the second largest railroad center, live-stock 
market, packing-house center, and horse and mule market, third in 
flour-mill capacity and production, in grain market, in lumber, 
poultry and eggs, and telegraph business, fifth in bank clearings and 
grain elevator capacity, tenth in manufacturing pursuits. 

Our manufacturing industries were not greatly stimulated by the 
war, but remained substantially normal. It has a convention hall 
with a seating capacity of 12,000, and a most beautiful and commodi- 
ous union station, the grand lobby of which is entered directly from 
the street, is 230 by 100 feet without a column to mar its beauty, and 
has a ceiling 90 feet above the floor. This building cost approximately 
$6,000,000, and is a part of a terminal system costing upward of 
$50,000,000. Kansas City handles in and out 2,000 cars of freight 
daily, 28,000 passengers, and 530 tons of mail are handled every 
day. Seven thousand pieces of baggage, and tickets to the value of 
more than $5,000,000 are sold annually. We are without any great 
labor troubles. We have been able so far to find acceptable employ- 
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ment for returning soldiers. Kansas City never stands still. It is, 
indeed, a city of progress, push, and enterprise. We have now under 
construction or immediate contemplation improvements, Federal 
(reserve bank), municipal, and individual, of more than $30,000,000. 
I may say here the Federal Reserve Bank located in Kansas City (and 
you must remember there are two such banks located in Missouri, one 
in St. Louis and the other in Kansas City, the only State in the Union 
having such distinction), did the second largest business of any in the 
United States last year. Our greatest drawback in municipal im- 
provements has been inability to compel railroads, as they are under 
control of the Federal Government and assessments against them in 
excess of $500 are not allowed, to bear their just portion of such 
municipal improvements. This condition is now relieved somewhat, 
as I am advised, by order of Director General of February 21 last, 
and such improvements in which railroads will bear their part, in- 
cluding viaducts where railroads are under franchise contract to 
make, amounting to several millions of dollars, will be proceeded with 
at once. Taking all in all, I believe, as I have previously said, there 
is no city in the country as large as Kansas City in as favorable condi- 
tion from every point of view as Kansas City. 

However, cities generally with respect to public improvements, like 
Kansas City, make payment therefor by special assessment, issuing 
tax bills against property in the district and benefited by such 
improvement. Of course, during the last two years, for good rea- 
son known to all, comparatively all such improvements- have been 
held in abeyance or abandoned, however greatly needed and neces- 
sary. Railroads owning property in benefit district being prohibited, 
and properly so, from bearing their just proportion of such cost, it 
was impossible to make- same. 

In Kansas City there are unconstructed viaducts and subways, 
which under franchise agreement with railways should have been 
long since constructed, to the amount of $1,500,000. Some of these 
are most greatly needed, absolutely necessary. 

There are in Kansas City other public improvements to the amount 
of approximately $10,000,000, such as the building of viaducts, sewers, 
grading, paving, and curbing of streets, much of which was under 
contract and process of construction prior to this country's entering 
the war and the Federal Government taking over the railroads, the 
costs of which railroads would and will have to bea,r their propor- 
tionate part. It would be futile and useless to talk about read- 
justment, proceeding with necessary public improvements by muni- 
cipalities not delaying therein, leaving both labor and capital unem- 
ployed, unless some means can be found whereby the railroad com- 
panies will bear their necessary and just proportion of the expense 
of such improvements and carrying out of their franchise agree- 
ments. Unless the railroads are required to so do, such failure would 
prove the greatest menace and embargo to the advancement of the 
cities and the accomplishment of the very objects as I understand 
hoped to be accomplished by the National Government and so much 
desired by this conference. Proceeding now without waiting for 
readjustment, lower prices of labo** and materials is absolutely neces- 
sary by the cities to the end so much desired. 

1 do not believe the Government having as it now has charge of 
the railroads, will permit the stifling of such improvements, which 
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will be the necessary and insurmountable result, unless the railroads 
bear with the citizens in general their just proportion of the costs 
thereof. 

But I am informed, Mr. Secretary, as I have said, that some order 
has been issued relieving the very situation I have mentioned so far 
as railroads are concerned. I have not seen the order, but if none 
such has been issued, I am hoping it will at a very early date. For 
I repeat, if the object so much desired by all, early readjustment, the 
furnishing now of employment for both labor and capital, is to be 
had, it is absolutely necessary that railroads bear their just propor- 
tion" of the cost of these improvements, as such improvements, how- 
soever necessary or greatly desired, can not be had without. 

There are in Kansas City more than $11,000,000 of greatly 
needed improvements desired by people, railroads and all, but which 
can not be had except by the railroads bearing their just and fair 
proportion of the cost thereof. 

Mr. Secretary and gentlemen of the conference, I wish to say that 
while it has been a great pleasure to me to attend this conference, 
I regret that the mayor of Kansas City, Mo., himself, Judge James 
Cowgill, was prevented from attending, and by reason thereof I am, 
as his representative and the representative of Kansas City, here. 
Gov. Cox. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 
Secretary Wilson. Gov. Cox will be heard on a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

Gov. Cox. I rise to say, for the information of the mayor of Mil- 
waukee, who has expressed some doubt as to whence came telegrams 
and who received them, that our meeting was held in the East Room 
of the White House, and I will say that nine-tenths of the. messages 
were addressed to the President of the United States, requesting 
that he turn them over to the conference. 

I should like to say further, for his information, and for the in- 
formation of the gentleman from Kansas City, that when the change 
was made in the constitution of Ohio, giving the cities the absolute 
right of home rule, that I stumped 88 counties in support of that 
principle, and I am just as strongly in favor of it now as I was then. 
This suggestion is made only for this purpose: If you can not 
reach an agreement out there, then there may be some agency 
here that you may desire to call into conference. There can not be 
any arbitration; there can not be any mediation; there can be no 
counseling together whatsoever in Milwaukee, in Minneapolis, or 
Kansas City, or any other place unless the city of Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, or Kansas City asks it. It is the sense of this resolution 
that if these cities desire some one to intervene in behalf of peace, 
the Federal Government will have some agency to offer. If it is 
a closed incident and you are convinced that affairs are what they 
ought to be, no one on God's footstool has any right to trespass upon 
your prerogatives. Now, you gentlemen know that. 
Mayor Hoan. I do not know anything of the kind. 
Gov. Cox. It is not the intention of the resolution to have anyone 
violate your prerogatives, but if you desire peace, settlement, and 
adjustment, you will be privileged to ask the Federal Government to 
send some one there. If you do not desire it, that is an affair between 
you and your constituents. 
Mayor Meters. Are we not in this position,' if this were left out ? 
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Gov. Cox. In what position? 

Mayor Meyers. That we have the prerogative to ask, nevertheless, 
for this mediation if we deem it necessary to ask for it ? 

Gov. Cox. The resolution simply 

Mayor Meyers. Refers to it. 

Gov. Cox. It simply provides this, that if you do ask for this 
agency it will be at hand. 

Mayor Meters. It will be at hand now. 

Gov. Cox. No, sir; I understand the War Labor Board — may I 
state what you have told me, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Wilson., Yes. 

Gov. Cox. The War Labor Board, as I understand, is to go out of 
existence within a very short time. 

Mayor Meters. This part of the resolution would not keep it in 
existence, would it? 

Gov. Cox. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mayor Hoan. What good will the whole resolutions be after we 
adopt them, if we do ? 

Gov. Cox. It is simply an assurance to certain citizens in the cities 
and in the States that we are seeking to provide what they believe to 
be a necessary means to a settlement of these disputes. 

Mayor Eolph. Will that be another dollar-a-year man ? 

Gov. Cox. Oh, I do not think so. 

Mayor Baker. I wanted to make practically the same statement 
that the governor of Ohio made, except in this particular, that the 
President of the United States of America, whom we all respect, 
received from different citizens in the different cities telegrams 

Mayor Hoan. Who were the citizens? 

Mayor Baker. Why, I suppose there might have been some of 
your friends. 

Mayor Meters. Did the President recommend 

Mayor Baker. Just a moment, please. Do not get excited. I have 
pulled this stuff just the same as you are pulling it — lot of times 
[laughter] — and I know all the dynamite that is in it, because out in 
our section of the country they had a 5-cent fare and the State com- 
mission raised it to 6, and great God, they took one of those commis- 
sioners out of there so quick it would make your head swim. I get 
all that stuff, but I can not refrain from recognizing the President, 
when he sent this batch of telegrams to this conference. 

Now, you have asked, how did they reach this committee? That 
is what we are taking exception to. People evidently know there 
is a President of the United States, and they evidently know, if they 
are honest — and I guess some of them are — I guess there is a little 
bit in the statement that some of the roads are in pretty bad shape ; 
they may be all crooks, although I know it is awfully good stuff with 
which to go back to your constituents, at any rate— but if there is 
any justification in it, is there any harm in the great, big, fearless 
mayors of the United States standing up and saying what they think 
is right ? Is there anything wrong in saying that they think a thing 
exists? We are not going into our communities and saying to. the 
people, "You have got to raise fares;" but we will say that if 
there is anything wrong — honestly wrong, not crookedly wrong, as 
some people seem to get that thought and get it away up in the air — 
but if there is anything honestly wrong with the situation, have they 
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not a right to appeal to somebody — and to whom will they appeal? 
They can not appeal to us. Is there any greater power in the United 
States than the President or the boards that he creates ? They have 
got to go some place, and why don't we fix a place for them to go. Is 
there anything wrong with that? I am not afraid to go back to 
my constituents and tell them what I think, and I will tell them on 
the floor or in any other place I meet them, and they can take back 
my words and they can publish them — and I have enemies among the 
newspapers just the same as you have; a lot of them do not like me, 
and I do not car& — but let us be big enough to meet the situation, and 
if we are not big enough to meet the situation we are not fit to occupy 
the jobs we have got. [Applause.] 

Mayor Ferle. Mr. Chairman, Gov. Cox, of Ohio, made the state- 
ment, if I understood it right, that he believed in home rule. I 
certainly do, but I do not consider that it would be home rule to 
take this matter out of the hands of the municipalities. I will 
tell you why. We have two cases of public utilities that are await- 
ing the decision of the United States Supreme Court. In one of 
those cases it was shown, upon investigation, their receipts were 
three times the interest charge on their bond's. Still they claim they 
have to go into bankruptcy and wanted no other source than that 
of their franchise contract to get out from under and profiteer. I 
believe in utilities — public utilities — receiving a just return on their 
investment, but not on that which is not represented in actual in- 
vestment. 

We might go further, to follow that up, with the Bell telephone, 
and what they are attempting to do. to-day along this same line. 
Do you wish to call upon your National Government to adjust that? 
They attempted to do it in the State of Michigan and they were 
stopped. We are attempting to settle it ourselves. 

Now, I claim that there is a proper channel for the adjustment 
of this very matter which you are attempting to take out of their 
hands, and that is through the courts. I hope that the amend- 
ment offered, that that section of the resolution be struck out, will 
prevail. 

(Cries of " question.") 

Secretary Wilson. Question has been called for. 
(The motion to close the debate on being put was carried. The 
motion to strike out that portion of the report with reference to 
street railway systems, being put to a vote, was lost. A division 
being called for and a vote being taken, the Chair announced the 
result as 21 for and 34 against the motion to strike out, and de- 
clared the motion lost.) 

Gov. Cox. On the question of moving the adoption of the resolu- 
tion of the committee, I move the previous question. 

(This motion receiving several seconds and being put to a vote, 
was carried. A division on being called for, the Chair announced 
the result as 38 for closing the debate and 11 against.) 

Mayor Kolph. Mr. Secretary, I had some matters that I desired 
to discuss with the governor of Ohio, and that is the reason I voted 
" no " to the stopping of the debate, and I am very sorry I did not 
have the opportunity of discussing with him the resolution which 
I introduced this morning. 
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Secretary Wilson. The vote upon this motion is 38 to close the 
debate and 11 against closing the debate. The motion to close the 
debate is therefore carried and the vote now is upon the motion to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

(On being put to a vote, the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was carried.) 

Mr. Pigott. Mr. Secretary, I would not like to have this vote go out 
as being the unanimous vote of this meeting. I think in justice to 
those who voted against it, the record should show the numbers of 
the votes. 

Secretary Wilson. There is no record vote as to the final adop- 
tion of the resolution. There is a record of the vote on the various 
amendments that were offered, but there is no record of the vote on 
the final passage of the resolution. 

Mayor Eolph. Mr. Secretary, are you going to put in the record 
the vote of this gathering, the yeas and the nays ? I wish the record 
to show that I voted " no " against the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Wilson. The very fact that you are addressing the 
Chair in making that statement will make a record of the position 
you take in the matter, as a record is being made of your statement. 

Gov. Cox. I rise, as a matter of courtesy to the mayor of San 
Francisco. Let me assure you, in the first place, there was nothing 
in the word or spirit, or intent, that should have caused you to 
attribute any sort of asperity to what I said. The committee was 
very careful not to take in anything that criticized Congress. We 
had two resolutions proposed to us, I think, if I mistake not; they 
came from the State of Wisconsin ; one was criticizing Congress for 
failing to act in the matter of the great water-power projects of 
the West and the other was the failure of Congress to act in the 
matter of the leasing of oil lands. But that was the affair of Con- 
gress. We chanced to come here just at a time when there is more or 
less of an acrimonious dispute between the Congress and the President, 
and it was the desire of the committee that this organization engage 
in no dispute with onyone. 

Now, then, if you will permit me further, your resolution says: 
"That we urge the President to immediately reconvene Congress." 
Now, I am not prepared to say whether that would or would not 
best serve the interests of the country. You know in all candor that 
the very thing that you recite reiterates the purpose of one party to 
this dispute. Therefore we felt it was improper. It would have 
been just as proper for some one to arise in this convention and in- 
troduce a resolution something in wprds like these: "Resolved, That 
we condemn Congress for its deliberate failure to vote certain funds 
necessary to keep the faith with the Federal Government." We 
would not have entertained that, because that represents the theories 
of another party to the dispute. Some one suggested that probably 
this conference ought to go on record in the matter of the principle 
involved in the league of nations. But that is another matter of 
disputation here at the seat of Government. 

Now, in your resolution you say, " Further resolved, That we urge 
the universal policy of collective bargaining." Now, this confer- 
ence, you know perfectly well, would never have adopted that ques- 
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tion without arguing from now . until , the crack of doom, and 
you know perfectly well your own surprise that this committee came 
into this presence and recommended — a representative from Massa- 
chusetts, from New York, from the State of Ohio, from the State 
of Mississippi, and from the State of Oregon — that in the considera- 
tion of the items of cost of making up necessities now the matter of 
readjusting wages be not considered. We have attempted to be the 
very essence of fairness to labor in the shaping of these resolutions. 

Now, I believe, on reflection, that you might recall probably an- 
other passage. You say : " Kesolved, That we condemn as un-Ameri- 
can and unpatriotic the policy of building ships for the American 
merchant marine in Japan and China, and that .'ill such contracts 
be immediately canceled and replaced in American shipyards." Now, 
we did not want introduced as a suggestion from any part of America 
that the President of the. United States is unpatriotic in a single one 
of his policies. [Applause.] The man who sits on the rear seat can 
always run the automobile better than the fellow behind the wheel. 
[Applause.] 

It would have been highly unjustifiable for anyone in the rear of 
the line to have called attention of some of our brave doughboys 
to the fact that their aim was bad when they were in the very hell 
of battle, and to have criticized them. And here, on the very eve 
of the President of the United States going back to join his colleagues 
in the determination of the greatest question in all the history of 
man, for a conference made up of the governors and mayors of the 
United States to go on record as characterizing one of his policies as 
un-American and unpatriotic is out of the question. 

Therefore, in these words I give to you the reasons of the commit- 
tee on resolutions for not submitting this as a part of its report. 
[Loud and continuous applause.] 

Mr. Ferle. I arise to a point of order. Division was called for. 

Secretary Wilson. Division has been had ; the report of the com- 
mittee has been agreed to and the matter that is now being dis- 
cussed is discussed as a matter of personal courtesy by Gov. Cox. I 
presume and am taking for granted that Mayor Rolph is rising for 
the same purpose. 

Mayor Kolph. I am very glad, Mr. Secretary, to hear the state- 
ment made by the governor of Ohio with reference to the resolu- 
tion which I introduced this morning. I had no intention to bring 
a question of politics into this gathering, nor the differences of 
opinion between one party and another. 

This afternoon we listened for an hour to one of the finest addresses 
that we have heard — the best address that has been made during 
this conference — from the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior urged us to go to our Congressmen and to our 
Senators and demand action on their part, particularly on measures 
which affect the Interior Department of this Government. He 
urged the question of power in Washington, where to-morrow he 
could employ 2,500 men and spend $25,000,000; he says that it 
is impossible to do this work without money being appropriated by 
Congress, and he urged us to insist that Congress make these appro- 
priations. He urged us also to urge our Congressmen to action 
in the matter of the general leasing bill, and he called upon us to 
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bring forcibly to the attention of Congress the needs of the action 
of Congress. 

This convention has been gathered now for three days ; this con- 
vention — and every man in this convention — knows positively that 
it is the work of Congress that is necessary to set the wheels of 
motion going throughout this country. Everybody knows in this 
convention that without Congress in session the appropriations for 
this Government can not be made — these great public improvements 
can not be made — and yet you ask us to tell the private owners to build 
their buildings, and the Government itself holds up $150,000,000 
worth of work that has already been agreed upon and can not go 
ahead because Congress will not sit and will not make the appro- 
priations. Therefore, in the spirit of this 

Gov. Cox (interposing). May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mayor Rolph. Yes, sir. 

Gov. Cox. I have no disposition to disturb your continuity of 
thought, but I wish to say to you that men talked in the Capitol for 
the deliberate purpose of preventing their colleagues voting on the 
subject of appropriating the moneys that you speak of. That was a 
deliberate act of filibuster. 

Mayor Rolph. And I criticized it yesterday. 

Gov. Cox. Why didn't you put it in the resolution ? 

Mayor Rolph. Because the only way to get Congress back is for 
the President to reconvene Congress. There is no other way to get 
Congress back. That is what I am trying to do. 

When it comes to unpatriotic discussion, it is unpatriotic for a 
department of the Government to place a contract in a foreign ship- 
yard and cancel contracts in American shipyards, and we are meeting 
here for the purpose of finding employment for labor. [Applause.] 
That is no criticism of the President; that is no criticism of Con- 
gress ; that is a criticism of the department of the Government ; and 
I recognize in the great mass of war work, in the great work that 
has been done during the past 18 months, that mistakes have been 
made; but why cancel, Mr. Secretary- — and you ought to know it; 
out on the Pacific coast, you know, I live in a city where the greatest 
number of ships have been built during the war — why should the 
ships be canceled, the contracts canceled in American yards and con- 
tracts be permitted to go on in Japan and China? Is there anything 
unpatriotic about suggesting that? Is there any criticism of the 
President in making a suggestion like that? That is a fact. If the 
department which is building these ships is at fault, that is no criti- 
cism of the President. No man in the United States admires and 
respects the President more than I do, and the way in which he stood 
on the platform with ex-President Taft urging that the present 
league of nations be at least given a trial. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, the question of collective bargaining. You 
are the distinguished Secretary of Labor; you have the confidence 
and the admiration of the men and the women who toil; you have 
been honest in your opinions ; you have endeavored during your term 
of office to carry out the policy of collective bargaining; you know 
down in your heart, Mr. Secretary, that that is the only solution of 
the great problems, the economic problems of the day, the question of 
collective bargaining. [Applause.] Does the governor of Ohio 
stand up here and say to the crowd of 50,000,000 men and women 
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throughout the United States that they have not the right, to collec- 
tive bargaining? Does he take the position with the open shop? 
Does he take the position of an honest, upright, fearless executive 
that collective bargaining is the proper way to solve these labor 
troubles, and is he afraid to tell the country that that is the solution 
of it, the way to drive out bolshevism, the way to bring about indus- 
trial peace, and the way to stop social unrest? No. Is there any- 
thing cowardly about that? You know that is necessary; you know 
that is the solution of the whole proposition; and as soon as every 
manufacturer, and as soon as every employer of labor realizes that 
collective bargaining is here and has come to stay, he will be thinking 
in modern terms, he will be thinking in means of living and in the 
way of raising up the working men of this country. Is there any- 
thing unpatriotic about that? Is there anything cowardly about 
that! No; we came here, we traveled — I did — 3,000 miles, and I 
live in a great industrial center — yes; I do — there are hundreds of 
thousands of men all over the Pacific coast engaged in these great, 
big war industries. 

That is the trouble ; you have strikes everywhere because the em- 
ployer will not recognize the rights of the laboring man. Why? 
Are we too cowardly here to-day to put a resolution in here that we 
believe in collective bargaining? No; and I want to go back home 
to the Pacific coast and let them know that I at least was up to the 
minute, up to the twentieth-cenutry idea that collective bargaining 
had come to stay, and that I did everything I Could because I be- 
lieved honestly that is the way to promote prosperity and bring 
about industrial peace. [Applause.] 

I know that attempts were made to influence the committee not to 
adopt my resolution, because it was thought it was criticizing the 
President. I know that, and there was not any intention of it, and 
you know there was not any intention of it ; and there is nothing in 
the resolution that intimates anything of that kind. [Applause.] 

Secretary Wilson. May I state to the conference that there was a 
motion pending at the time the Committee on Resolutions was recog- 
nized ; that motion has not been disposed of. It was a motion made 
by a gentleman over here that it is the sense of this conference that 
the United States Government should own and control the railroads. 
That motion has not been disposed of. If there is no further debate 
upon the question, the motion will be put. 

(The motion on being put to a vote was lost. 

There were several motions to adjourn.) 

Secretary Wilson. Before the adjournment takes place may I 
hot, on behalf of the President and my associates in the Cabinet, 
thank you for coming here and giving your valuable time and the 
benefit of your experience toward the solution of an important ques- 
tion in which we are all interested. I feel personally that, while we 
may have had differences of opinion as to the things that should or 
should not be expressed as the joint judgment of the conference, out 
of the conference will grow beneficial results to you in your section of 
the country, to me in my section of the country, and to all of us every- 
where, and again, I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mayor Peters. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer this resolution : 

Whereas the Conference of Governors and Mayors has just learned with re- 
gret of the illness of Mayor Ole Hanson, of Seattle : Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That this conference extends to him the hearty sympathy of, its 
members, and begs to express their congratulations on his recent expression 
of what in their opinion is a splendid example of real Americanism. 

(The resolution on being put to a vote was carried.) 

Mayor Ferine. I asked for a division on the vote on the adoption 
of the report of the Committee on Resolutions. I call for a division. I 
would like to have the Chair render a decision. I wish to go on 
record, if it is put down, as I understand it, as being opposed to the 
resolution. 

Secretary Wilson. The gentleman is now on record by virtue of 
the statement he has just made, if he will give to the reporter his 
name. I may say it is now too late to call for a division upon the 
question. 

Mayor Feele. I called for it before. 

Secretary Wilson. The Chair did not hear, if the call for division 
was made. 

Mayor Feele. I ask for a decision of the Chair on the vote. 

Secretary Wilson. The Chair decided at that time that the motion 
was carried, to adopt the report of the committee. That announce- 
ment was made at that time. 

Mayor A. D. Newell. Anybody would surely be able to tell how 
the vote was by the sound and the applause that was made when we 
were voting for it. 

Mr. Babson. I wish to announce to the conference that if any mem- 
ber has any statement which he desires to go into this record, if he 
will mail it to me, care of the Labor Department within a week, it 
will go into the official record just the Same as if he gave it on the 
floor. 

I would also like to announce that there will be a meeting here at 
8 o'clock to-night of the mayors who wish to decide on some com- 
mittee concerning a permanent organization. 

Secretary Wilson. If there is no further business to come before 
the conference, it will stand adjourned. It is adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 6.10 o'clock p. m., the conference adjourned sine 
die.) 
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REPORT ON CONDITIONS AT MOBILE, ALA. 

W. M. CIJEMENS, REPRESENTING GEORGE E. CRAWFORD, MAYOR. 

Acting on your request to reduce to writing the report on condi- 
tions at Mobile, I beg to report as briefly as possible that Mobile has 
a minimum of unemployment, a minimum of dissatisfaction on the 
part of labor, and that its general prosperity is the best in its history, 
with a pay roll of about two and a halt million dollars per month., 

Certain stabilizing features "that it is believed will tend strongly' 
to a continuance of these favorable conditions may be summarized as 
follows : 

At least six of the present shipbuilding plants that are now build- 
ing steel, concrete, composite, and wooden ships, and employing: be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 men, are permanent enterprises owning their 
own property. Only one of these is building wooden ships, and only 
two. plants were the direct output of the war. The largest plant, the. 
Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co., has never had a Government contract. 

This company, a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, bought 22 square miles of land, with more than 20 linear miles 
of navigable water front, and is rapidly completing a modern indus- 
trial town of 1,800 homes which will house the families of a majority 
of the men who will build 9,600-ton steel vessels for the Steel Corpora- 
tion at the rate of from 24 to 30 per year. The company now has 
about 5,300 on its pay roll, working eight hours per day, open shop. : 

Any reduction in the forces of the other plants from time to time 
it is believed would largely be absorbed by the Chickasaw plant until 
it reaches its anticipated force of about 10,000. 

Public work under way includes the Arlington Pier under construc- 
tion by the city commission, costing $600,000 for the pier proper, not 
including warehouses to follow. This pier, 8,300 feet long into 
Mobile Bay, will increase by 50 per cent the total berthing space 
now available. 

An important private development, a $2,000,000 terminal for the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, was arrested by the assumption 
of control by the United States Railroad Administration just as con- 
tracts were about to be let. 

The United States engineers are at work deepening and widening' 
the present 27-foot channel to 30 feet deep and 300 feet wide, with 33 
feet over the outer part. 

A bill has been introduced in the legislature' to amend the State 
constitution so as to place the credit of Alabama behind the State 
harbor commission for the purpose of further improving the terminal , 
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situation at Mobile by building warehouses, coal tipples, and other 
improvements that may be considered advisable. 

A bill is in the legislature to capitalize the automobile licenses by 
bond issue which is expected to insure about $8,000,000 worth of 
permanent road's. 

Another bill just introduced is designed to permit municipalities to 
participate in the building of interurban railroads, the especial im- 
provement in view being a trolley line extending from Mobile across 
the Mississippi coast to New Orleans, the legislatures of Mississippi 
and Louisiana having recently enacted the necessary legislation for 
those States. 

Road building has been held back by the excessive cost of road 
material more than by the cost of labor as convicts are used to a 
considerable extent on the county roads. 

Home building in Mobile, as elsewhere, has been held back by 
the cost of both material and labor, but building is on the increase. 

Agriculture is suffering for lack of farm labor, due both to high 
wages at the shipbuilding plants and to the absence of young 
farmers now in the Army and Navy. 

Negro labor in many cases has no^ been improved by the high 
wages prevalent so far as its efficiency is concerned. The cost of 
common labor has more than doubled and the tendency has been 
toward half work and half idleness with increasing independence 
and inefficiency. 

There has been no labor trouble of consequence in Mobile. One 
strike of about 200 carpenters with no local grievance called in 
sympathy with a strike against certain master builders in New York 
City proved abortive. About 10 per cent gave up their cards and 
the places of the others were filled without causing any serious delay. 

This led, however, to the only criticism of any consequence heard 
in Mobile against the United States Employment Service. Under 
the rules governing this service no men could be sent to take the 
place of the strikers. Consequently the employers at this plant, 
against whom there was no local grievance, felt that the Employment 
Service had failed them in an emergency for which they were not 
responsible. 

The United States Employment Service otherwise has the ap- 
proval of the large employers and of the business community gener- 
ally. The general comment is that this service should be of even 
greater value during the reconstruction period than during the war, 
and that it should be amplified rather than discontinued. 

We believe that with the aid of the Employment Service in dis- 
tributing labor quickly, should there be a tendency toward a surplus, 
we shall be less liable to any attempt of bolshevists or Industrial 
Workers of the World to foment discontent. These elements, while 
not entirely absent according to private report, have been unable to 
make any headway so far in Mobile. 

On the whole, therefore, I am glad as the representative of Mayor 
George E. Crawford, who was unavoidably detained, to report that 
conditions in Mobile are decidedly favorable, that there is little, if 
any, surplus of labor in the city, that returning soldiers and sailors 
are being given positions and that the farms are anxiously awaiting 
the opportunity to place those who may be willing to accept agri- 
cultural employment. 
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REPORT FOR DENVER, COLO. 

W. F. R. MILLS, MAYOR. 

The problems of Denver are not dissimilar from those of other 
cities whose representatives have spoken at this conference, yet 
they are not as acute as many have reported. With us there is not 
a large unemployment problem. I was informed, by the director of 
the Federal employment oureau at Denver, just as I was leaving the 
city, that the percentage of unemployed at this time was less than at 
any period during the last six years. While wages of workmen are 
higher than formerly in Denver, other cities advise even a higher 
wage scale than is current in our city. We pay $3.50 per day for 
men and $7 per day for team and driver. 

The wages paid in prewar times were too low. No man receiving 
The wages current three years ago could support himself and family 
with any of the comforts or conveniences of life; he would have 
hardly sufficient means for mere existence. I am one of those who not 
only hope but believe that the present wage for what is called common 
labor will not and should not go baGk to the level prevailing before 
the war. It is my observation that while the wages of the working 
man have been advanced, the salaries of clerks and officials have not, 
and many of them are underpaid. 

During the war period Denver did not participate in the pros- 
perity enjoyed by those cities near which cantonments were built; 
there was no Government expenditure of any moment that inured 
to the benefit of our manufacturing plants ; notwithstanding this all 
liberty loan calls, appeals by Red Cross, Knights of Columbus, and 
other relief agencies were oversubscribed. 

In common with other municipalities, Denver had a vision of the 
need of the returning soldier and sailor. We early determined that 
all those citizens who responded to the call of the country should 
have their old places, or better ones, upon their return. We have 
given every man who has returned his old place and have not dis- 
placed the man who took his place while he was away. The city of 
Denver has a large program of public improvements. Some of this 
is construction deferred on account of war requirements, but a large 
proportion has been proposed since the armistice was signed. 

The aggregate of the proposed expenditures amounts to more than 
$15,000,000. 

There is one matter with reference to the returning soldier to 
which I wi,sh to invite your attention. The soldier is demobolized in 
our State at Fort Logan, 11 miles from Denver ; he is paid his wages 
and is given transportation money to his home town ; many of them 
do not at once return, but remain in Denver until their money is 
gone; they then look to Denver for employment or assistance. Each 
man would be far better off to go to his home at once ; there he is 
known, his antecedents and ability are unquestioned, and he will 
sooner be incorporated in civil activities. 

We believe the Government should furnish transportation — not 
give him money to buy it. This would insure his prompt return to 
the place from which he came. 
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The returning sailor is even worse circumstanced. He is demobi- 
lized at an Atlantic port with all its attractive environment, and 
naturally he spends his all in a short time. 

If the Government would adopt the plan suggested it would be far 
better for the man and relieve communities of problems with which 
they should not be confronted, since they can so easily bc-avoided. 

Prior to the war railroads entered into contracts and agreements 
with municipalities regarding the buliding of necessary subways, 
viaducts, and other public works, the railroads agreeing to pay a part 
of the cost and the municipality a part of such improvements. The 
war has suspended these contracts and agreements. We are told by 
the railroads that these expenditures can not be made unless author- 
ized by the Federal Railroad Administration and further that they 
can not be made unless the necessary financing be furnished by the 
Federal Railroad Administration. 

We believe that there should be no further delay in carrying out 
the contracts and agreements referred to, if the statements made 
by the railroads are correct. The Federal railroads should authorize 
the railroads to go ahead with the work and if necessary the Federal 
Railroad Administration should finance the railroads so the work 
could speedily commence. This will enable the cities involved in 
such contracts and agreements to increase largely their program of 
public works. 

We are especially interested in the continuance of the Federal 
Employment Bureau of the War Labor Board ; also in the plan of 
Secretary Lane to provide homes for returning soldiers and sailors, 
on lands to be reclaimed. 

We believe that with cooperation between the Departments of the 
Interior and Agriculture many thousands of homes can be provided 
in the Rocky Mountain region by allowing patents to be issued to 
each man for 640 acres of arid or grazing land — the Government 
Land Loan Board to loan these citizens the necessary money for 
moderate improvements, on long time. 

There are thousands, yes, millions of acres in Colorado suitable 
only for this purpose and sheep and cattle can be raised by the 
returning soldier which will amplify the present supply of much- 
needed commodities. 

REPORT FOR PUEBLO, COLO. 



The city of Pueblo, Colo., which I have the honor to represent, is 
the largest industrial city between the Mississippi River and the 
Pacific coast, and I will say labor conditions are as good there or 
better than in any city in the country since the signing of the 
armistice, but there is a reason for that. The people who have a 
controlling interest in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. are doing all 
they can to elevate and educate their employees. 

I just want to mention that they are at the present time construct- 
ing a Young Men's Christian Association building at their plant 
which will cost them approximately from $300,000 to $400,000. They 
have the finest hospital in the country, and there is not a mining camp 
which has not a good school and amusement place for their families. 
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Pueblo is erecting a menibrial to our soldier heroes in the shape of 
an auditorium with a magnificent organ which will cost our people 
over $600,000, and we expect to dedicate the structure in July. 

There has not a Pueblo boy returned to Pueblo who has not at least 
as good a job as he had before he left. 

REPORT FOR BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

CLIFFORD B. WILSON, MATOE. 

Bridgeport, Conn., was the chief munitions center of the country 
during the recent war. Both employer and employee were actuated 
by the one desire, to win the war. Their efforts were united in this 
endeavor. The wholesale and sudden cancellation of war orders upon 
the signing of the armistice threw thousands of our citizens out of 
employment. Many thousand employees thus affected had subscribed 
to Liberty loans and all other war financial campaigns, and were 
unable to keep up their payments. This led to unrest and dissatis- 
faction. The shutting down of war industries should have been more 
gradual. This would have made possible an absorption in peaceful 
pursuits of the large numbers of employees. 

This is past, however. In our war work it was perhaps necessary 
to correlate properly war industry for the Government to take control 
of the various factories, fix prices for raw materials, etc. I believe 
industry, if left alone and governmental control withdrawn, will 
more readily adjust itself to peace conditions than by a continuance 
of such control. 

The adjustment of the many thousand outstanding war contracts, 
of which there are many in Bridgeport, will also enable industry to 
engage again in peaceful enterprise. Many of the plants have not 
ready capital to invest, and are uncertain as to their future until 
such adjustments are made. 

Everything possible should be done by the Government to inspire 
business confidence and render aid in every way to hasten a peace 
basis. I understand 7,000,000 tons of rails are needed to put in 
proper repair and build extensions to the railroads of this country. 
Many thousand or million pounds of wire are needed to repair and 
improve our telephone, telegraph, and cable facilities. Over these 
the Government has assumed absolute control. Doing this work 
would give employment to thousands of persons. The large amount 
of public works, such as building operations, road work, etc., by 
Nation, State, and city will also give work to many thousands. The 
National Government, however, should lead in such endeavors. 

I believe capital and labor have a higher appreciation of their 
interdependence than ever before. They are getting together. Fac- 
tory committees are meeting with committees of employers and thus 
solving their problem. Every encouragement should be given in 
this respect. 

Inasmuch as overtime has of necessity now been abolished, and 
the amount of wages diminished thereby, every effort to lower the 
cost of living should be made. Let the Government take the loss and 
lower the price of wheat, then other prices will come down. It is 
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not necessary to fix prices of fobdstuffs; let the consumers them- 
selves regulate this by the universal law of supply and demand. 
The balance between the wages received and the cost of. living must 
be stabilized. 

Our men returning from war service should receive our great con- 
cern and careful attention. We are most ungrateful unless we pro- 
vide for them. They are not objects of charity, but are men with 
at least an equal and perhaps a superior right to life, liberty $ and 
the pursuit of happiness. The Government should be more prompt 
in its payments to them while in service and to their dependents; 
should see to it that the returned wounded are placed in rehabilita- 
tion schools when necessary, and every effort made to secure employ- 
ment for them. The granting of land for agricultural pursuits to 
such men will prove a great aid. 

Finally — 

Let us realize that a wonderful market for American-made goods 
in the world at large is immediately before us, and stimulate industry 
in this country so as to embrace it. 

Let us actively engage ourselves in public works to give employ- 
ment to those unwillingly idle. 

Let us stabilize the cost of living with the wages paid. 

Let us remove governmental restriction placed upon industry and 
permit it to adjust itself to peace conditions by the law of supply 
and demand. 

Let us realize that this is a government of, for, and by the people^ 
and permit the country to function along the lines intended. 

Let us have a higher appreciation of our possibilities and realize 
that business and industry as such do not need a tight grip kept upon 
them, but should have an opportunity to develop and expand, thus- 
securing employment to all willing to work and bringing prosperity 
to the whole country. 

The city of Bridgeport herself is undertaking road work, bridge- 
building, and other activities, which will give employment to a 
number of our citizens. 

REPORT FOR BRISTOL, CONN. 

JOSEPH F. DUTTON, MAYOR. 

The city of Bristol, Conn., is the oasis in the Connecticut indus- 
trial desert. There are no unemployed in the city. Good positions 
are ready and waiting for returning soldiers and sailors. BristoL 
has a diversity of manufacturing industries, and, due to wise fore- 
sight and prudent management of its captains of industry, its. 
factories are already back on a prewar basis. Bristol business men 
have confidence in the future. The city needs more homes for its 
workmen, and there is an opportunity for builders to make a good 
investment here. Bristol has splendid educational facilities, ex- 
cellent streets, a splendid system of gas, electric lights, and public 
heating. Its transportation facilities are unexcelled in the East, 
and the outlook for Bristol's future is exceedingly bright. The city 
of Bristol has a splendid water system, and has made ample provi- 
sions for the growth of the municipality. 
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REPORT FOR HARTFORD, CONN. 

JAMES A. CURRY, REPRESENTING RICHARD J. KINSELLA, MAYOR. 

As the official representative of the mayor of the city of Hartford 
at the conference of governors, mayors, and Federal officials, it 
pleases me to report that Hartford, in every way possible, is meet- 
ing the exigencies of the present industrial situation. 

Hartford's population numbers 150,000, and the city is one of the 
large munition centers of the State. All the agencies of the city 
are working harmoniously together to release the tension due to 
unemployment. The chamber of commerce, the factory heads, and 
the employment bureaus have united in their efforts to solve the 
industrial problem. A recent survey of the unemployed in the city 
shows that 2,553 men are out of work. In this number is included 
184 of the 1,657 soldiers and sailors who have returned to Hartford. 

Hartford is doing its share. The items of public work that the 
board of street commissioners expect to perform during the fiscal 
year beginning April 1, 1919, will cost in the neighborhood of 
$775,000, and at a recent meeting of the court of common council 
appropriations to the sum of $800,000 for permanent improvements 
were referred to the people for their approval. The building in- 
spector reports that the situation in his department is gradually 
improving. 

. It is my opinion that if the Federal and State Governments will 
invest large amounts of money in necessary improvements, if the 
Department of Labor will institute a publicity campaign urging 
the resumption of necessary private construction, and if the same 
department will make a direct appeal both to the employer and to 
the employee each to respect the rights of the other, the situation, if 
not entirely solved, will be greatly relieved. 

REPORT FOR NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

CHARLES E. JTJLIN, REPRESENTING DAVID E. FITZGERALD, MAYOR. 

The Federal Administration of Eailroads, by discontinuing work 
on the freight classification yard near New Haven, caused a lay off 
of about 1,250 men, which added to a bad labor condition. Although 
the weather was ideal, although millions had been spent already, 
and although the need for the yard was urgent, for all New England 
would be helped by the operation of the yard, the work was stopped. 
Our best endeavors to get action resulted first in telegraphic inquiry 
as to what was meant by the " freight classification yard being built 
at New Haven," and finally in an indefinite promise to resume. 

By canceling munitions contracts at New Haven the War Depart- 
ment caused a lay off of about 23,000 persons in and around New 
Haven. Some of these have been absorbed, some have left the city, 
and some have returned to home life (women workers) . But as of 
March 1, 1919, the city still has about 7,500 men idle and unable to 
secure work. 

To meet this the mayor, David E. Fitzgerald, is putting through 
a construction program as " buffer employment," but all of work that 
is actually needed. This program includes an expenditure as fol- 
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lows: For bridges, $500,000; for pavements, $300,000; for street 
approaches to new railroad station, $500,000. He is also seeking 
legislation from the general assembly to permit the use of $1,000,000 
for a harbor terminal plan and about an equal amount for public 
schoolhouses, police station houses, etc. 

Our citizens are patriotically aiding by planning house and in- 
dustrial building, as shown by the fact that building permits issued 
in January and February, 1919, almost equal the total issued in 
1918— well on toward $3,000,000. 

In cooperation with the United States Employment Service our 
business men aided a " flying squadron " of several hundred " minute 
women " in a campaign of three days, in which they systematically 
canvassed every place of business in the city to find positions for 
men and women, including returned war workers. Several hundred 
jobs were secured. But the psychological effect of this canvass was 
even better, so far as being evidence of concerted action to do what 
might be done. 

Our manufacturers are eager to increase their forces, but uncertain 
and falling markets confuse and handicap them. The city is a 
" finished-product " town. Hence we must wait for material mills to 
supply our shops with material after we have orders in hand to war- 
rant our placing orders for materials to finish, such as clocks, 
watches, machine tools, rifles, shotguns, corsets, paper boxes, etc. 

In view of the fact that returning soldiers often find a woman in 
their old position, or returning mechanics who went into munitions 
find the same condition when they return to their peace-time job, I 
beg to submit (on my own responsibility) for the consideration of 
the Committee on Resolutions the following suggested resolution 
anent women workers: 

Whereas a large number of women who were not dependent on themselves 
for support entered industry for war work or took jobs vacated by men who 
went into active war service and rendered their country a noble and patriotic 
help when man power needed supplementation; and 

Whereas conditions in the industrial world have been radically altered by 
cessation of war and by the return of increasingly large numbers of men to 
their homes with consequent need for remunerative employment ; and 

Whereas a great number of artisans who were engaged in manufacture of 
war supplies find it difficult to secure work to help them support their families : 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, By this Conference of Governors and Mayors, that we recommend 
that the Department of Labor publicly give appreciative voice to the patriotic 
emergency work done by women who performed so-called " man's work," but 
request all women who are not compelled by circumstances to continue in 
gainful work to relinquish their employment in instances where the vacancy 
so created will be filled by a man who is the support of a family. 

REPORT FOR WATERBURY, CONN. 

WILLIAM H. SANDLAND, MAYOR. 

Briefly I might say that the city of Waterbury, a manufacturing 
city of some 115,000 inhabitants, and during the war one of the most 
important munitions centers in the country, being the largest brass- 
producing city in the world, has not as yet been confronted with 
any serious labor problem and is not expectant of any. This is due 
to our diversified manufacturing industries, to the cooperation of 
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our manufacturers, who take care of our unemployed, and to the 
excellent work being done by the United States Employment Agency 
and the employment committee appointed by the mayor several 
months ago to cooperate with the Federal Employment Agency. 

Waterbury at the time of the signing of the armistice had approxi- 
mately 72,000 employed in its factories and at present there are ap- 
proximately 51,000 employed in its factories, some on shorter hours 
but with no reduction in the hourly wage. Many of the employees 
of the munition-making plants have been absorbed by the nonwar 
plants, 5,000 drifters have left the city, and many are going to the 
farms and to the stores where there was a general shortage in labor 
during the war. Many married women who went into the munition 
plants as a patriotic measure when their services were needed have 
now returned to their domestic duties. 

Waterbury is taking care of her returning soldiers and not a re- 
turning soldier who has registered with the employment agency 
has been turned down without having been offered a position as 
good as the one he left to enter the service. Waterbury has experi- 
enced no strikes nor labor troubles during the war, and this fact has 
tended to make the manufacturers more considerate for labor during 
this, the reconstruction period. 

The municipality of Waterbury, with the cooperation of the State 
legislature, is planning a great deal of public improvement work 
for this year, and the city will spend $500,000 on permanent road 
work, $200,000 on the construction of new fire stations, $200,000 for 
a new hospital, $800,000 for new school buildings, and will make a 
severe dent in a three million .dollar bond authorization for the 
improvement of the city's $12,000,000 municipal water-supply sys- 
tem. Eeturning soldiers are new given and will continue to be given 
the preference in the selection of labor needed in Waterbury until 
the 5,000 service men furnished by Waterbury, and who were for- 
tunate enough to return, have been taken care of. 

The city of Waterbury is ready to cooperate with the State of 
Connecticut and with the Federal Government in any sound move- 
ment tending to promote the best interests of labor. 

REPORT FOR SAVANNAH, GA. 

CHAS. G. EDWARDS, REPRESENTING MURRAY M. STEWART, MAYOR. 

It has been with great profit to myself that I have listened to the 
talks and reports of the governors, mayors, and representatives in 
this conference. This meeting will result in good to the country only 
as we appropriate the good thoughts and helpful suggestions ex- 
pressed here. 

In the main the reports have been optimistic, which, of course, 
shows a healthy sign and indicates that the country is not really as 
bad;?" ^ff as some might have us believe it to be. As I understand the 
call "f«?r this important conference, it is not so much to remedy an 
existing bad condition as to look to the future and seek to prevent a 
reaction such as usually follows inflated war prosperity. In this the 
call is both worthy and timely. 
114099—19 19 
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Gentlemen, before going further, I wish to express to you the greet-, 
ings of Hon. Murray M. Stewart, the progressive and wide-awake 
mayor of the best city of the south Atlantic coast. He has sent me 
here to represent him because important matters, affecting the city's 
welfare, arose that made it impossible for him to attend this meeting, 
although he was sincerely impressed with the importance of the con- 
ference and earnestly regretted that he could not attend. He wished 
me to say to you, in his behalf, that he is in sympathy with the great 
general purpose of this conference and to assure you that he will be 
glad to cooperate in any and all movements that will make for better- 
ment of conditions in the country and that will mean peace, happi- 
ness, and prosperity to the people. 

Secretary Wilson in his able address on the first day of this con- 
ference sounded the keynote of what he feels and believes will be 
most helpful at this time and suggested that public improvements of 
all kinds be promptly undertaken on the part of the Nation, the 
States, and the cities of the country. His was an able address and one 
that every loyal American laborer and business man should read and 
understand. 

It is not my purpose, in the five minutes allotted to representatives 
to make a report, to attempt to do more than make a report which 
will be general in its nature rather than specific. Our able governor 
in his splendid address has reported as to conditions in the State and 
I am expected to report as to local conditions as effecting Savannah. 

"We were not fortunate enough to get what might be termed much 
of the " war benefits." We had no cantonment, no encampment, no 
training station ; we were not used to any great extent as a designated 
embarkation or disembarkation port, so far as the transportation of 
troops is concerned. We did get some shipbuilding plants that have 
spent a great deal of money and brought many workmen and em- 
ployed many workmen. This is no time to look backward ; the pros- 
pect is forward instead of to the rear, and the question is not what has 
been done or has not been clone so much as it is what is being done and 
what is going to be done. , 

Up until the shipbuilding plants located in Savannah, we had 
never had much trouble with labor in the way of strikes. Conditions 
in the main have been, I think, pretty satisfactory to both employer 
and employee. They have gotten on very well together. We did have 
some disagreements at the shipyards and a number of the workers 
went out on a strike. I shall not attempt to go into details, nor will 
I discuss the reasons for the strike, or the lack of reasons, as the case 
may be. The strikes were at no time long nor was the Government 
work delayed any great length of time. The differences were speedily 
adjusted and the work went on. 

Conditions affecting capital and labor at Savannah at this time 
seem to be more or less satisfactory to employer and employees. 
Relations seem to be harmonious and there seems to be employment 
ior ail men who really want work and are willing to work at a fair 
wage. We have on now a strike on the street car line of the city 
on the part of the motormen and conductors, which I hope has been 
by this time practically adjusted. In this strike there are, so I am 
advised, about 150 or 175 men out of employment, whose places are 
filled by nonunion workers. 
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In line with the suggestions of Secretary Wilson, our mayor is 
behind a. movement looking to dredging to a depth of 30 feet, at low 
water, in our harbor, which we are ardently hoping may be carried 
to a successful conclusion. This will have the appropriations con- 
tinued for a worthy purpose, for a purpose that brings large returns 
to the Government in an ever-increasing and immense water-borne 
commerce, both domestic and foreign, and will give employment to 
many workers while it is being done. 

I heartily concur with the view of the policy as laid down in the 
statement of Mr. Babson, representing the Department of Labor, 
and hope the Government will set the example in immediately going 
forward with all possible and wise haste in its suggestions by start- 
ing up needed and worthy interval improvements of all kinds, such 
as rivers and harbors, public buildings, road building, bettering and 
more adequately improving the railroads and the service, as well as 
the telegraph and telephone systems ; and with such other improve- 
ments as will help add to the things in general to make for progress 
and prosperity in this land of ours. 

The most vital and I think the most immediately needed thing to 
continue our progress and prosperity is the building of a merchant 
marine of sufficient size to adequately take care of our foreign trade, 
and to enable our merchants, manufacturers, and farmers to export 
our products to other countries. We must not let up in this regard, 
nor should America ever again be caught without a splendid mer- 
chant marine for the purposes of keeping us at the forefront as an 
agricultural and manufacturing nation. The American people have 
awakened to the fact that we must have bottoms in which to do our 
shipping, for without shipping facilities we can not have customers, 
we can not develop trade, and without customers, without trade, 
we need produce nothing except for domestic uses. This means stag- 
nation. My observation has been that, for the farmers at least, prices 
and prosperity have been greater when the surplus was demanded by 
other countries and when our people were able to ship the surplus 
abroad. 

We are endeavoring in our county, Chatham, to ask for a large 
bond issue with which to build permanent roads. This is needed and 
commendable. Every community and State of the Union should 
catch the spirit that seems to be abroad in the land for permanent 
roadways and a large road building program should be undertaken 
that will mean so much to the people and will give employment to 
so many. 

Home building and building on the part of private interests 
should be encouraged, and the laboring people of the country, in 
fact all classes, should be encouraged to build and own their own 
homes and farms. Home owners are the natural enemies of the red 
flag. Anarchy takes no root in the heart of men who are rooted to 
the soil. This has been touched upon by others and I will not dwell 
upon it; but in our section we have millions of undeveloped acres, 
fertile, cheap, and available, calling to settlers for development. 
This must be a matter of such interest that the Government will 
increase its endeavors to encourage home builders and home owners, 

If the Nation will lead the way in a large building program, 
along needed and well-defined constructive lines, the States and 
communities will follow suit, and the movement started will have 
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in it things that make not only for the employment of laboring 
men but for the material welfare of a greater county in every respect. 

The proper development of our worthy harbors and waterways 
must not be overlooked, for while we are urging a merchant marine, 
we must likewise improve water facilities to care for the ships, 
otherwise they will be useless to us and we will not be ready to avail 
ourselves of the benefit that must naturally result from a large and 
well-organized merchant marine. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that since the heat of war is over, 
we must not let our patriotism lag. The home fires and the flames 
of patriotism must be kept burning in the hearts of all true 
Americans. We can not go wrong if we put our country's interest 
over and above our private interests ; but as the people are happy, 
employed, contented, and prosperous so will our Nation be pros- 
perous and great ; and without it the contrary will be true. 

We must all stand guard against the dangerous " isms " and 
" schisms " that are abroad over the earth in the form of unrest and 
distrust. Anarchy and socialism must be stamped out in the start- 
ing. They must not take root in this country or we will come to 
regret it as other countries have. There must be an appeal to 
reason at all times, and there must be cooperation and sympathy 
between capital and labor for their mutual benefit. 

Build schoolhouses, develop educational institutions, educate the 
masses, and above all let every loyal American fan the flame of 
patriotism, so that an enlightened and patriotic people will never 
forget that anarchy and socialism go hand in hand and that they 
are nurtured in ignorance and unrest. If we see evidences of unrest 
and tendencies that threaten our system of Government, we must 
appeal to the reason of those involved and convert them by educating 
them to see their wrongs, and to love this country with a devotion 
that will forever exclude all evil tendencies. With the flag and 
home uppermost in our hearts evil intents can not find lodgment; 
with patriotic zeal leading us on and upward, all moving together, 
with new and immense opportunities opening before us, we must 
be equal to the occasion, take advantage of the situation, and go 
forward. It is a new era we are dealing with ; almost a new world, 
certainly new world conditions; and if we do make the best of it 
from every angle, commercially, socially, politically, and religiously, 
we will prove unworthy of the boys who have made these great 
opportunities possible. For one, I think America and Americans 
are equal to the task, great as it may seem, and I predict, with 
confidence, that our country will take its place in this new order 
of things and keep it at the head of all the nations on a road to 
the very highest ideals in all things that are good for mankind. 

REPORT OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON, MAYOR. 

The city of Chicago has authorized bonds to the amount of 
$10,191,400, and has cash on hand in the amount of $3,000,000, all 
available for public improvements. These bonds cover the fol- 
lowing items, voted for the specific purposes named : 
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Bridges H 996, 000 

Harhor construction 258, 300 

Bathing beach and playground 51, 700 

Michigan Avenue street improvement 2,485,000 

Municipal street lighting 881,800 

Health department for completion contagious-disease hospital 33, 300 

Fire department building _ 13,300 

Waste-disposal building and equipment 400, 000 

Health department : Additional buildings and equipment — conta- 
gious-disease hospital 210,000 

School for boys 20,000 

Police department building 572, 000 

House of shelter for women and farm colony 132, 000 

Public comfort stations 138,000 

Total 10, 191, 400 

A recent improvement undertaken by the city of Chicago is known 
as the building of the Michigan Boulevard Link. The entire cost 
of this work was originally estimated at $9,000,000. It will be con- 
siderably in excess of this amount. The money for this work was 
raised by special assessment and bond issue. This work is about one- 
third completed, and at the present time about 1,500 men are em- 
ployed. On account of war conditions this work has been delayed 
considerably, and has been recently resumed. 

Contracts calling for the expenditure of approximately $5,000,000 
are now being let for new city bridges, for which expenditure bonds 
have been authorized. 

Improvements in the municipal street lighting system are in prog- 
ress under an authorized expenditure of $3,500,000. About one-third ' 
of this work is yet to be completed. Miscellaneous building and 
construction work for the fire, health, waste disposal departments, 
comfort stations, etc., have been authorized and contracts are being 
let to cover this work. 

It is estimated that approximately 10,000 men will be given em- 
ployment on these municipal improvements. 

Improvements contemplated and authorized by the city council, 
but which are delayed by necessary court proceedings, include the 
widening of Ogden Avenue at a cost of about $5,000,000, and in 
addition to this the following table is a summary of the proposed 
expenditures covering work soon to be undertaken (but which will 
extend over a period of probably five years) , providing the city can 
secure from the legislature the legislative relief from its limitations 
in issuing bonds : 

New street lights (electric) $13,765,000 

Extending and widening streets 25, 310, 000 

Straightening river 16, 000,000 

Docks and bulkheads 100, 000 

Southwest sewers 180, 000 

Playgrounds and parks 533, 000 

Beaches, pools, and centers... 5, 713, 000 

Forestry 270, 000 

Central police station 1,750,000 

Bridges 4„ 000), 000 

New fire stations 1,250,000 

New Bridewell buildings 790,000 

Contagious-disease hospital • l j 000, 000 

Comfort stations 500, 000 

Waste and street cleaning 3,362,500 

Pumping station and tunnels 5,000^000 
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These improvements are being worked out by a joint commission 
of the city council, the Chicago Plan Commission, and the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 

Private enterprises in progress and in contemplation include union 
railway station, on which work has just begun, involving an expendi- 
ture of $25,000,000. About 300 men are now employed on this work 
and when fully underway 5,000 will be employed. The United States 
Speedway Hospital for disabled soldiers is in progress of construc- 
tion, employing about 500 men daily. 

The Stratford Hotel Co. is ready to start work on a new hotel on 
its present site, to be constructed at a cost of between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000. The management announce that contract will be let as 
soon as prices for materials become reasonable. 

The Congress Hotel Co. is also ready to start work on a nineteen- 
story addition containing 800 rooms. The Blackstone Hotel and 
the Morrison Hotel are also both ready to start work on substantial 
additions. 

The trustees of the sanitary district of Chicago have appropriated 
about $6,000,000 for pumping stations and sewers, for which it is ex- 
pected contracts will be let soon. This work will also include an 
additional expense of $4,000,000 by private concerns interested in 
these improvements. 

Practically no private work is now in progress and the suspen- 
sion of business is almost entirely due to the high cost of materials. 
It is estimated by city officials after careful investigation that there 
are completed plans for private enterprises among the various archi- 
tects of Chicago calling for an expenditure of over $300,000,000 for 
work which is ready to move as soon as prices of building materials 
are satisfactory. Chicago labor officials report that not over 50 per 
cent of building tradesmen are now employed, all due to the stand- 
still on account of high cost of building materials. These same labor 
officials estimate that there are now at least 50,000 men out of em- 
ployment in Chicago and this number is increased daily by returning 
soldiers and mechanics from Government jobs. 

It is believed that there is enough building in contemplation in 
Chicago to furnish employment for all who are unemployed if the 
work is allowed to start. It is generally felt that the one controlling 
condition is the high price asked for building material. An example 
cited by a leading labor official showing the increased cost of ma- 
terials is said to be typical of the general condition. Bids taken for 
the plumbing system in the Crerar Library, in Chicago, show an in- 
crease of 65 per cent in 1919 over the 1911 bid for the same work. 
These bids cover materials and labor, but the price of the labor had 
only increased 20 per cent in 1919 over 1911 ; the balance of the in- 
crease is entirely due to the prices asked for plumbing materials. 

The city of Chicago is more than interested in any suggestions that 
may be offered at this conference looking to a removal of the barrier 
that is holding construction work at a standstill. 
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REPORT FOR EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 

FRED W. MOLLMAN, MAYOR. 

East St. Louis, 111., an industrial city of 90,000 people, reports 
practically the same conditions as obtain in other industrial commu- 
nities reported at this conference. 

We have probably 3,000 men and women out of employment, and 
the industry contributing mostly to this condition is the railroads. 
East St. Louis is the terminus of most of the roads from the South 
and East, the freight houses being located on the east side of the 
Mississippi River; consequently, much labor is required in this in- 
dustry. 

The packing and stock yards industrial district, also on the east 
side of the Mississippi, is about normal. About 10,000 men and 
women are employed in these industries, and there appears to be no 
inclination to reduce wages. 

Building lines are at a complete standstill, hardly a residence or 
a factory building is in course of construction. Building material 
is so high as to make construction almost prohibitive. 

Manufacturers and employers of labor seem to be marking time 
waiting for some one to begin and set the pace. We need no charity 
nor appropriations from the Federal Government to resume indus- 
try, but we do desire a frank, definite, and firm expression and action 
on the part of the Federal Government, and individual and private 
activity will follow. Laying off thousands of railroad employees in 
an industrial district is setting a poor example. 

Our condition is in contradistinction to the situation in the agri- 
cultural and lumber States of the South as reported by the governors 
of Louisiana and Mississippi. If the governors of these two States 
will follow the roads from their States terminating in East St. Louis, 
they will discover a large part of their labor — labor which is better 
fitted for farm work or the South than the factory work of East 
St. Louis. 

The Federal Employment Bureau is accomplishing much in the 
way of providing jobs for discharged soldiers, and this department 
of the Federal Government should be continued. 

Putting the statements, expressions, and suggestions made here 
at this conference into a melting pot, the substance boiled down, it 
seems to me, will read about like this : 

"The Federal Government must initiate and set the pace by in- 
augurating a program of public improvements at once ; make a firm 
and definite statement on the future of the railroads and other public 
utilities." This done, individual and private activity and enterprise 
will follow and the transition from a war basis to a peace basis will 
be speedily accomplished. We need no reconstruction; we merely 
require a readjustment. 
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REPORT FOR GARY, IND. 

JOHN A. BRENNAN, CITY COMPTROLLER, REPRESENTING WJI, F. HODGES, 

MAYOR. 

The industrial and business situation in the great steel city of 
Gary is, at the present time, exceptionally good. The steel mills are 
operating at full capacity and there has been no decrease in the 
scale of wages, nor is there any reduction contemplated. 

The tin mills are also operating at full capacity; and while there 
is now an abundant supply of labor, there is not any great number of 
men who desire to work out of employment. 

The policy of all the managers of our great industries is to furnish 
employment at once to all returning soldiers and sailors who were 
formerly employed in their respective industrial plants, and in addi- 
tion they have also given employment to several hundred discharged 
soldiers and sailors from other sections of the country. We believe, 
however, that each community should provide employment for their 
own men who have been in the service of our country, as there is a 
limit to the ability of any one community to provide work for all 
applicants. 

There appears to be a disposition on the part of both employers 
and employees in Gary to work harmoniously together and to solve 
the great problems of this reconstruction era in a manner that will 
be just and fair and equitable to all. 

We have some evidence of the existence of foreign emissaries in 
our city who are endeavoring to sow seeds of discontent and preach 
the doctrines of bolshevism to our workingmen of foreign birth. We 
respectfully urge that the policy announced by, Secretary Wilson in 
the first day's session of this conference, namely, that he will 
promptly deport to the country from whence he came any alien who 
is clearly proven guilty of having advocated the overthrow of our 
Government or disseminated literature which is of a treasonable 
nature, be vigorously carried out. We have recently had some cases 
of this character, in which aliens were arrested charged with print- 
ing and circulating treasonable publications. The accused men ad- 
mitted to our chief of police that they did not believe in the prin- 
ciples of our Government and were in favor of overthrowing and 
destroying the Republic ; yet they were released by agents of the Fed- 
eral Department of Justice, for whom they had been held by our 
city authorities. I take pleasure in stating that those men are not 
in any manner connected with organized labor and that our labor 
organizations are of great material assistance in combating their 
treasonable doctrines. 

Since the signing of the armistice and the consequent removal of 
the ban on building operations by the Federal Government, there 
has been a gratifying increase in the amount of new building con- 
struction in our city. The building permits for December, 1918, 
amounted to $39,315, while the permits for February, 1919, total 
the sum of $173,360. 

The municipality has also resumed the making of improvements 
of streets, alleys, sewers, etc., and we will spend during the current 
year for those purposes the sum of $264,700. 
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I desire to incorporate as part of this report the following resolu- 
tions which I am submitting for the consideration of the conference : 

Be it resolved, by the conference of governors and mayors in convention 
assembled in Washington, D. C, on this the 5th day of March, A. D. 1919, 
That we learn with great satisfaction from Secretary of Labor Wilson his de- 
termination to promptly deport to the country from whence he came any alien 
resident of the United States who has been clearly proven guilty of having 
advocated seditious doctrines in reference to the United States of America, 
or who advocates the destruction of our form of government, or disobedience 
to our laws, or who circulates written or printed documents of a treasonable 
or seditious nature. 

Be it further resolved, That we respectively urge the honorable Secretary 
to immediately promulgate the necessary orders in his department for carrying 
out vigorously his above outlined policy and that the executives of States and 
cities be requested by him to report promptly to the Department of Labor any 
cases of this nature that have existed or may hereafter arise in their respec- 
tive communities. 

REPORT FOR DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

C. 31. LITTLETON, MAYOR. 

While at the conference at Washington I listened with a great 
amount of pleasure to the optimistic reports given by the governors 
and mayors of the different States of the Union. I am indeed 
pleased that conditions in regard to the unemployed are far better 
than I had pictured in my own mind. Secretary Wilson's report that 
there are at this time less men out of employment than there were 
in times of peace was an agreeable surprise and very gratifying to 
those interested in the peoples of this great Nation of ours and in 
the advancement and betterment of the Nation itself. 

I am sorry that the governor of the great State of Iowa was unable 
to be present, owing to sickness, and not being conversant with the 
conditions outside of our immediate neighborhood, I am unable to 
report on any other district but our own. The city of Davenport 
and her sister cities across the Mississippi are practically one. The 
resources are both agriculture and manufacturing. 

Adjacent to our city, on an island in the Mississippi, is the Rock- 
Island Arsenal. During the war there were employed at the arsenal 
about 12,000 men and women. To-day there is .employed about 
7,000. After the armistice was signed the Government started to 
discharge the workers in wholesale style. The city administration, 
labor organizations, commercial organizations, and business men pro- 
tested to Washington about such action and also had representatives 
at Washington for months protesting to the proper officials, the result 
being that we have been assured by Washington that this action 
would cease, which we sincerely hope is true. 

Do you think the equipment of the Bock Island Arsenal should 
lay in different shops and rust out, so that the orders placed for the 
equipment used by the Government could be given to private manu- 
facturers for their own personal gain; or should this machinery be 
kept in use and the equipment used by the Government be manufac- 
tured at this arsenal at a lower cost Mian by privately owned fac- 
tories ? 
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A Senator in one of his speeches stated, " If the price of cement is 
exorbitant and the different parts of the country are being held up 
by the cement manufacturers, the Government should manufacture 
its own cement." If this argument holds good in cement, it holds 
good in the goods manufactured at the Rock Island Arsenal. The 
equipment is there and ready to be used and does not need to be 
purchased. The Government at the labor meeting wished to advise 
the different States how to give employment to labor. Let the Gov- 
ernment set the example in plants owned and controlled by it and 
not place its orders elsewhere. We sincerely hope that there will 
not be another discharged employee at the Rock Island Arsenal, but 
that there will be a great many more people given employment. 

During the war the United States Housing Corporation laid out 
a program all over the United States to build homes for munition 
workers. In the city of Davenport there were, approximately, 500 
houses to .be built. Sites were purchased by the Government, ma- 
terials were ordered, and the houses were started. The city put in 
sewers and graded streets and the water and light companies placed 
their mains and ran their wires. After the armistice was signed the 
bottom practically fell out of this movement and to-day there are 
less than 200 of the houses to be completed. True, some of them are 
started, with parts of the framework up. There are a great many 
with basements completed. Material is on the ground, such as 
plumbing fixtures, heating plants, brick, etc., but this material is not 
going to be put in homes, so that the wage earner, as we were advised 
at the time when this work was started, could purchase a home as he 
contemplated. Instead, this material is going to be disposed of at 
the best prices the Government can obtain, which we will say is 
about one-fourth of its original cost. Should this program be 
carried out as originally planned, I would suggest that the contracts 
be given to many contractors instead of one or two, as this will give 
work to a greater number. 

We believe, the war being over, the Government should complete 
these homes (complete them better than they had contemplated do- 
ing) and dispose of them on small monthly payments to the wage 
earner who is desirous of purchasing a home, and dispose of them 
at a price which is reasonable, the Government standing the loss (if 
any) cheerfully. The Government spent millions of dollars to 
promote war and the tools of destruction — let it, if necessary, spend 
a like amount to promote peace, happiness, and health to the peoples 
of this great Nation of ours. I doubt very much, Mr. Secretary, if 
it would lose as much if it carried out its program as it contemplated 
doing in building these homes as it will if it sacrifices them as is 
now intended. I would refer you to the real estate board of our 
city in regard to the sale, or possibility of selling these homes when 
completed. There will be a ready sale for same, for during the war 
we were restricted from building and we are short of homes of this 
class. 

I was indeed glad to learn that the Government intends to make 
prompt settlement to the manufacturers of the claims pending on 
account of cancellation of war orders. A considerable number of 
the large manufacturing industries of our city and community have 
large sums tied up in this way, and for the betterment of the indus- 
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trial welfare of our city and community the Government should 
settle these claims promptly. 

There are a great many employment agencies conducted all over 
the country by the Government and which I understand are to be 
■abolished. This looks to me to be a serious mistake and should not 
be carried out. If these employment agencies were good during the 
1 time of war, they should be still better during the time of peace and 
reconstruction. The city of Davenport is going to do, in her small 
way, all that she can do to give men work, as her administration 
believes, as stated by 'Secretary Wilson, that this country of ours 
owes no man a living, but owes svery man a chance to make that liv- 
ing. The business men and the manufacturers of our city are among 
the best in this country and can be counted upon to do anything they 
can during this reconstruction period, but we want our Govern- 
ment to do those things which we feel it should do. 

REPORT FOR BROCKTON, MASS. 

WILLIAM L. GLEASON, MAYOR. 

Brockton', Mass., is a city of 65,000 people, and its industry is 
entirely devoted to the making of fine shoes. 

Conditions are at present somewhat uncertain, but business is 
normal, and there is a fairly optimistic view entertained for the future. 
Figures show that in December 15,849 operatives were on the pay 
Toll and in February 16,927, with some unemployment caused by the 
finishing of Army contracts and an almost complete cessation of 
building. There is also inactivity on public works, a program of 
which is outlined that will care for many unskilled workers as soon 
as weather conditions permit. Like other communities, attempts 
are being made, by the circulation of propaganda, to stir up unrest, 
but no fear is entertained that this will amount to proportions at all 
dangerous to the continued prosperity of the community. Commit- 
tees are working on Americanization ideas with a view to offsetting 
the harm that could be accomplished in the minds of any who, be- 
cause of lack of interest in the country's welfare, do not know the 
value of America and its institutions. Cooperation is being shown 
in almost every instance by the employers in returning to their 
former positions the service men, our chief difficulty being the care 
of those displaced and those who are coming from other communi- 
ties where unemployment exists. The conditions that are predomi- 
nant as liabilities against business are: 

First. The continued high freight rates. 

Second. The poor service of the railroads. 

Third. The uncertainty of leather prices and the lack of confi- 
dence in general among retailers. 

REPORT FOR CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

EDWIN W. QT7INN, MATOR. 

For Cambridge, Mass., which is a city of 115,000 population, and 
as chief executive, I am glad to be able to furnish the information 
that we are proceeding at once to appropriate money for the pur- 
pose of building and street construction work, and that the labor 
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situation here will be relieved by such work being pushed im- 
mediately. 

I believe that the Federal Government can be of great service to 
the country if it will interest the material men in bringing down 
prices to as near a prewar basis as possible, for high prices of 
materials will be the only drawback in work of this kind being car- 
ried on. 

Secretary Wilson is to be complimented on his very splendid ad- 
dress at the opening of the session, and he may rest assured that any- 
thing that can be done in our city to care for the returning soldiers., 
sailors, and marines will be immediately considered. 

I make this statement at this time so that it may become a part 
of the records of the conference as has been suggested by ' those 
present. 

REPORT FOR FALL RIVER, MASS. 

WILLIAM PLACE, PRESIDENT BOARD OF ALDERMEN, REPRESENTING JAMES 

H. KAY, MATOR. 

I represent Mayor Kay, of Fall River, Mass. After hearing the 
remarks of Gov. Coolidge, I beg to differ with him when he says 
there is no cause for alarm and unrest in Massachusetts. Here is 
the condition of things in our city. Fall River is the leading textile 
center in New England. Our chief and about our only industry is 
cotton manufacturing; in other words, the making of cotton cloth. 
We employ, in a rough estimate, between fifty and sixty thousand 
hands, men and women, and a.t the present time the mill business is 
practically at a standstill. About 70 per cent of our mills are work- 
ing three or four days a week, or some of them are shut down entirely. 
One plant I will cite in particular is the M. C. D. Borden Co. They 
have seven mills, the largest plant of its kind in New England. Part 
of this plant has been shut down for 16 or 17 weeks, and the rest of 
it since before New Year's; and the people living in this section of 
the city are beginning to call at our overseers of the poor department 
office, seeking aid from the city, and the business men throughout the 
city are feeling the effect of this situation. As far as the city itself 
is concerned, we are going to do all we can this year. Last year we 
did little of anything on account of the war. This year we are going 
to spend every dollar we can in sewer building and in the construction 
of streets and public betterments. My city has already in mind the 
building of one or two schoolhouses, and this will help some in the 
way of taking care of the unemployed. 

REPORT FOR HOLYOKE, MASS. 

JOHN D. RYAN, MAYOR. 

The city of Holyoke has already taken steps along policies and 
ways outlined by President Wilson and other Federal officials. The 
city of Holyoke has made a loan of $220,000 for the construction of' 
permanent highways, bridges, and bathhouses, the work to be started 
without delay, and it will give employment to a large number of 
men. The city of Holyoke has taken steps for the erection of a. 
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soldiers and sailors' memorial building to commemorate the deeds 
of those brave, boys who willingly offered their lives in the greatest 
war of all times. I have designated a committee headed by Mr. 
Joseph A. Skinner to take the matter in charge, and they are making 
great progress on the same. This building will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000 to $300,000, giving employment largely to brick- 
layers, carpenters, painters, and stonecutters. The city of Holyoke 
also contemplates the erection of a junior high school, costing about 
$500,000. The question of the construction of this building is now 
being considered by the mayor's advisory board, and it is expected 
that favorable action will be taken, so that work can be promptly 
started, relieving labor conditions to a great extent this spring. 

The city has already petitioned the Massachusetts Legislature for 
the construction of highways between Holyoke and Easthampton, 
and Holyoke and Westneld. The city has offered to do this work on 
a 50-50 basis, as recommended at this conference by Mr. Babson. 
This will entail an expense of about $100,000. Holyoke will do her 
share if the Commonwealth will do likewise. The mayor's advisory 
board, comprising Mr. Frank B. Towne, Mr. Joseph A. Skinner, Mr. 
Edward N. White, and others, have already been consulted on the 
expenditure of these various items, and the advisory board feels that 
the city should undertake the expenditures at once. These men have 
been the leaders in all the war drives and activities, giving their time, 
money, and energy to the winning of the war. 

Every soldier and sailor coming to the mayor's office has been given 
a job, even though that job was temporarily created for them during 
these hard times. All aliens and slackers working on city jobs have 
been obliged to evacuate and make room for these soldiers and sailors 
returning from the war. Holyoke is doing her part; now let the 
State and Federal Government do the same. 

REPORT FOR LOWELL, MASS. 

PEEET D. THOMPSON, MAYOR. 

The city of Lowell, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, is a 
city located in the valley of the Merrimac River, with a population 
of about 130,000, cosmopolitan in character, among which are Greeks, 
Poles, Portuguese, Italians, and representatives of all the peoples of 
northern Europe and western Asia. 

During the world war every spindle, every loom in our textile 
industry, was in operation ; no one who desired to work had need to be 
out of employment ; in fact, Lowell was a hive of activity, industry, 
and prosperity; all our people were engaged in work necessary to 
win the war. 

At the end of the war cessation of such work was inevitable. The 
problem of the unemployed for the first time in four years con- 
fronted us ; munition plants ceased to operate, textile industries 
operated on short time, and a reduction of help ensued ; in fine, re- 
garding the problem of putting to work our unemployed, we are 
quite in the position we were in prior to the beginning of the world 
war. . 

The city of Lowell has ever been noted for its large textile indus- 
tries as well as for its diversified manufacturing institutions. 
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For the duration of the war there was manufactured in the city 
of Lowell, at the United States Cartridge Co., one-tenth of all the- 
small-arms ammunition produced in the United States, and at least 
12,000 persons were employed in such work; and the end of the war 
placed this large amount of people in the unemployed class almost 
at once, compelling them to seek employment in various other indus- 
trial enterprises, which, too, were compelled to cease the large pro- 
duction which the war necessitated. 

Though we suffer no labor troubles by way of strikes or agitation 
by the malcontents, yet we have a large number of unemployed. 

Our soldiers are now returning home; they must obtain employ- 
ment; it is up to our Government, city, State, and Federal, to exert 
its best endeavors, to put in motion the construction of public works 
at this time, which will serve a utilitarian purpose as well as a means 
of furnishing employment to our men. Already there are about 
8,000 people out of employment in the city of Lowell, and this number 
is surely bound to increase. It seems to me to be an adequate remedy 
for the ills that are sure to arise that the Federal Government should 
exercise its supervision over raw materials by stabilizing their pro- 
duction and sale. 

REPORT FOR NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 

CHARLES S. ASHLEY, MAYOR. 

In discussing the seven points I desire to refer to a number of 
them, beginning with No. 1, relative to the erection of public build- 
ings and schoolhouses. 

New Bedford has in contemplation the erection of schoolhouses 
and a hospital which will amount to $1,400,000 at the present time, 
the plans of which we have worked upon for seven months and now 
are about to be submitted to bids, street work to the amount of half 
a million, sewers to the amount of $150,000. We have up to the 
present time placed all returning soldiers at work, and believe that 
we shall be able to take care of all who desire the same upon their 
return. 

No. 2 I shall consider under the head of Americanization, which 
I believe to be one of the most important factors pertaining to the 
future interest of this country. When you stop to consider that 
as foreign-speaking families arrive here we teach the children in 
our public schools to speak the English language and their fathers 
and mothers have no opportunity to learn our language, you will 
readily see that the children get away from the jurisdiction of their 
parents, and they lose absolute control which they had heretofore 
had over them. I believe that Americanization in the form of com- 
munity centers, whereby all foreign-speaking people get in close con- 
tact with each other, bringing them socially and politically together, 
will tend more to Americanization than any other method I know 
of. In our city we have placed teachers in the mills, teaching 
Polanders, Portuguese, Greeks, and all other foreign-speaking people 
the English language during the noon hour, and we have had very 
good results therefrom. We find that the foreign-speaking people 
are afraid to go to our night schools until they have had some in- 
struction and get acquainted with our methods and people. We 
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have found that after teaching them in the mills our night schools 
have doubled in number; therefore I think that all cities, and espe- 
cially textile' cities, should give every effort and every dollar that 
they can toward Americanization. 

No. 4. Eelative to transportation: Forty-eight hours after the 
armistice was signed the Federal Eailroad Director, Mr. Hihes, or- 
dered no more shipments by water and stated that all cotton should 
be shipped by rail. This is a hardship upon New England, where we 
are deprived of our natural advantages of shipping cotton by water 
directly from Galveston,- Mobile, New Orleans, and Savannah. New 
Bedford and Fall River alone use 1,000,000 bales of cotton each year, 
and as we have direct line for shipment to Lowell and other mill 
cities, we believe that we are discriminated against in not having ad- 
vantages of our water front. We have not only purchased our own 
water front but we have been fifteen years obtaining the proper 
dredging of the harbor and the building of a pier which will total 
more than a million and a half of dollars. The Federal Shipping 
Board has a great number of coastwise vessels doing nothing that 
could be used for shipping, but the Federal Eailroad Administration 
has taken absolute control, thereby setting in the rear the Shipping 
Board, who have done practically nothing for the use of those 
steamers which are under their control. Gentlemen, it is even being 
said in Congress that water rates and railroad rates must be the 
same, thereby eliminating all of the cities on the coast from the ad- 
vantage of their water rates. It must be remembered that the coast 
cities are terminals having long hauls and are all situated far away 
from all material and the manufactured product, thereby making the 
question of rates vital to us for the future interest of our manufac- 
turing. The shipper has no voice now as to the route of his goods; 
only in the case of railroads having more than they can take care of 
are the water routes used ; but how can traffic survive upon methods 
of this kind and how can the coastwise cities exist without the natu- 
ral facilities given them in the transportation by water? 

Another point of great interest to New England is the electric 
railroad transportation both of its people and freights. The desper- 
ate conditions of the electric railway industry constitute one of the 
grave industrial and economic problems of the country. When we 
consider that the National War Labor Board has acted in the matter 
of wages and that an embargo was placed upon the cost of transpor- 
tation which is not commensurate with the increased cost of labor 
and material, you can readily see that it will be only a short period 
until receiverships of all electric railway companies in New England 
will be obliged to take place. 

I was very much in hopes that we would have had time to discuss 
this matter before this convention. I believe that the cooperation of 
not only the States and municipalities, but also of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is needed in securing adequate rates of fare to relieve the 
roads from their unjust burdens and also to equalize taxation. 

No. 5. Personally I am in favor and always have been of eight 
hours' work, eight hours' sleep, and eight hours' recreation. I believe 
that our laboring people give good service for their wages; I do 
believe that we never again will see wages as low as they have here- 
tofore been, neither do I think that material or produce will ever 
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again be as low as it has been heretofore, but I do believe during 
this reconstruction period that labor and capital will act like business 
people in cooperation with each other, and that eventually this prob- 
lem will be solved to the advantage of both. 

No. 6. Our committee of safety in our city has advertised during 
the war in accordance with the request of the Government unstint- 
ingly, and will continue during this period. I believe that it is more 
our duty to-day to carry out all such measures than ever before. 

In answer to No. 7 I would state that the Government has had and 
will have our most hearty cooperation. 

REPORT FOR SALEM, MASS. 

DENNIS J. SULLIVAN, MATOE. 

In accordance with order adopted at the conference of governors 
and mayors, I desire to submit a report as follows with reference to 
labor and employment situation in the city of Salem, Mass. : 

I do not consider that present conditions are such as to cause any 
extreme feeling of alarm, but do indicate that if the present situation 
continues for any length of time conditions will be in an unsatisfac- 
tory and disturbing state. The shoe, leather, machinery, and cotton 
manufacturers, which constitute the chief industries of our com- 
munity, are working part time only at present, but express the opinion 
that business will pick up in the near future. It will be my policy 
to recommend to our city government such expenditure of money as 
will reasonably provide for any unemployment on the part of our 
citizens and have provided for $150,000 worth of street work to be 
started at the earliest possible time. 

I believe every possible effort should be made by your department 
to urge upon the business men of our country the absolute necessity 
of making every effort to do business in order that they may properly 
provide for the young men of our country as well as their families 
who have made such great sacrifices during the past number of 
months. 

REPORT FOR SOMERVILLE, MASS. 

CHARLES W. ELDRIDGE, MAYOR. 

Somerville is a city of residences with few large business houses. 
. Practically all of these and the banks and smaller business houses are 
willing and even anxious to take back their employees who entered 
the Army and Navy. These men go directly to their positions, and 
up to date the number of applications for work in Somerville has not 
been large. 

The committee on employment has communicated with all appli- 
cants for employment whose names have been furnished by the 
United States Employment Bureau, and the desire of the committee 
to assist soldiers and sailors has been advertised in the newspapers. 

A very small number of soldiers and sailors have applied for em- 
ployment in person and satisfactory positions have been found foi 
practically all. There is very little demand for places as laborers, 
and few skilled mechanics ask for assistance. Many of the returned 
soldiers and sailors desire places as clerks. 
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Inquiries at the business plants in Somerville, which include the 
largest packing institutions east of Chicago, developed the following 
facts: 

Approximately 5,000 men are employed in the four largest plants. 

The management expect to employ less after 30 days, but will 
retain all soldier and sailor employees and will take back all former 
employees as they return from overseas. 

Our population is approximately 90,000, and we gave to the Army 
and Navy over 6,000 men. Somerville aided the Government in every 
way possible to carry the war to a successful prosecution. The sol- 
diers and sailors of our country, with their allies, made the world 
a safe and decent place to live in, and we must show we appreciate 
what they have done. We must give them employment that will 
provide not only a good living for themselves but the future surety 
of their families. 

To our boys who so willingly and bravely offered their all, we 
pledge every assistance toward their rehabilitation and every assur- 
ance for their future. 

The city of Somerville, where, in 1776, the flag of the United 
Colonies was first flung to the breeze, always has been and always 
will be loyal to the Government in all its demands. 

REPORT FOR THE CITY OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

PEHR G. HOLMES, MAYOR. 

I believe it a great privilege to place before this conference the 
conditions which prevail in Worcester, Mass. We, like many other 
cities, were well organized to meet all war emergencies, and conse- 
quently when the armistice was signed on November 11 our 
thoughts immediately turned toward the problem of reconstruction 
which we must inevitably face. Worcester, with a population of 
over 200,000 people, being a large inland city with many diversified 
industries, found herself engaged almost entirely in Avar work for 
the Government. The immediate cancellation of war contracts dis- 
rupted practically all organization of industry and consequently 
meant the discharge of large bodies of industrial war workers, the 
curtailment of all night work and in a good many instances the re- 
duction of working hours. Added to this problem was the returning 
soldier who after many months of service for Uncle Sam at $30 per 
month was practically "dead broke." Naturally his first thought 
was to return to his employment. The situation at first seemed 
rather difficult. But through the cooperation of our War Labor 
Board it was my privilege to appoint a representative committee 
of substantial men to solve these problems. An office was opened 
in the city for the purpose of registering all returning soldiers and 
war workers out of employment. Our manufacturers are cooperat- 
ing heartily with our local committee. One of our large institutions 
has donated the use of this large office on our main street and the 
manufacturers have pledged $650 a month as long as needed to carry 
out this work. Not only that, but every manufacturer who has had 
employees in the service has written a personal letter to the man in 
114099—19 20 
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service, stating that his position is waiting for him and that he per- 
sonally as well as all his fellow employees will be glad to welcome 
him home. 

Worcester during our short period in the war raised $68,000,000 
to help our Government. She also contributed of that which is more 
precious than money — 12,000 young men, the flower of our manhood — 
so naturally our first thought has been the taking care of our return- 
ing soldiers. As yet only a small percentage has returned. Nine 
hundred service men have registered at our office and practically all 
have been found employment. Others have come back and gone 
back to their old jobs without registering. There is still a serious 
situation in relation to unemployment of war workers. From figures 
obtained from our manufacturing plants, approximately 6,000 em- 
ployees are without work. In order to help out and furnish employ- 
ment, the city of Worcester plans to spend practically $3,000,000 on 
new work, such as highways, sewers and water mains, schoolhouses, 
hospital additions, and other public improvements. The immediate 
settlement and adjustment by the Federal Government of claims to 
our manufacturers for canceled war work will help our industries 
to get back somewhat to a normal basis. The longer the delay, the 
longer the period of uncertainty which will prevail in our industries. 
From the conclusions that I have drawn at this conference, it is the 
desire of this administration, through the Department of Labor, that 
all possible public works in every State, city and county in the 
United States be started immediately and this is termed " buffer em- 
ployment " until such time as all our industries get back to normal 
conditions. This term is objectionable to myself and others, for it 
conveys the impression that the public works proposed at this time 
is nonessential and the only object is to furnish employement to the 
unemployed. I would suggest that the term "buffer employment" 
shocks employment, and expressions that public work should start 
to take up the slack in the unemployed ranks be entirely eliminated 
from our discussions. The mechanic, skilled or unskilled, is worthy 
of his hire. He is not looking for charity, as the terms expressed 
would convey. All he is looking for is an opportunity for honest 
work. So in shaping our program for public work we should have 
in mind the urgent and essential needs of all our respective commu- 
nities, with the thought of supplying these urgent needs and at the 
same time furnishing honest employment. 

In closing, I want to say that I believe that much good can come 
from this conference. I have enjoyed meeting the President and 
various members of his Cabinet. I have enjoyed the opportunity of 
meeting the various governors and mayors that have attended the con- 
ference, and the opportunity of discussing with many of them indi- 
vidually the problems that confront them in their respective com- 
munities. I believe we all realize the need of furnishing honest em- 
ployment to labor, and we are all in accord that law and order should 
prevail everywhere in our glorious country and that the red flag of 
anarchy will not bo tolerated anywhere in the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 
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REPORT FOR DETROIT, MICH. 

JAMES V. CUNNINGHAM, REPRESENTING JAMES COUZENS, MATOR. 

The city of Detroit is making rapid strides in returning from 
a war to a peace basis. Some of our largest manufacturing plants, 
at the time of the signing of the armistice, were engaged on 100 
per cent war work. Without laying off any of their help, they at 
once proceeded to return to the work in which they were engaged 
before the war started and, upon the return of the soldiers from 
camps and overseas, these concerns extended a hearty welcome 
and return to their former positions. Not one single instance has 
been reported of a soldier or sailor being refused employment by 
his former employer. There are, however, instances of large con- 
cerns engaged wholly in the manufacture of shells or some other 
implements of war, who completely closed down at the signing of 
the armistice, and these employees have to be placed elsewhere. It 
is estimated that at the present time there are between seven and 
eight thousand more men out of work than during normal times, and 
in normal times there are about eighteen thousand men unemployed, 
which would bring the situation of unemployment at this time to 
about twenty-five thousand. Approximately three thousand of these 
men come from the building trades. As yet the building industry 
has not resumed its normal condition, largely attributed to the 
high price of materials. A great many who contemplate building 
seem to feel that the cost of building material will be reduced. 

The United States Employment Service, with the kindred societies 
doing war work, through the soldiers and sailors' bureau, are car- 
ing for the men returning, who do not care to resume their former 
duties, or who before going to war were engaged in some seasonal 
occupation which during the winter months is not in operation. 

The city of Detroit expects to spend considerable money on public 
improvements during this year. The school board is asking for 
approximately five and one-half million dollars for additional 
ground, on which to build additions to the present schools and new 
school buildings. The water board expect to spend $3,000,000 
or more during this year for new water mains. The department 
of public works contemplates an expenditure of several million 
dollars for new sewers. 

There are no signs of unrest among our people and the proper 
spirit seems to prevail throughout the city. 

The people of Detroit are certainly exceedingly glad that the 
war is over, and feel that it is much better to see the boys coming 
home than to see them going overseas. 

Mayor Couzens feels that the best way to comb.it bolshevism is 
by furnishing employment to all at a fair day's pay, and by educat- 
ing those who earlier in life were not afforded the opportunity for 
the proper training. The only thing left for the people to do is 
to put their house in order at the earliest possible date. He is now 
engaged in working out a feasible plan to settle the street railway 
situation in our city, and undoubtedly during the summer several 
million dollars will be spent in building municipal railway lines 
for Detroit. 
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The mayor deeply regrets being unable to attend this conference. 
On account of our new city charter the mayor is required to pass 
upon the estimates as presented .to the board of estimates by 
the several departments of the city and this, together with the pro- 
posed plan being worked out by the street railway commission, 
made it absolutely impossible for him to attend. He desires me, 
however, to assure this conference that Detroit and its people are 
back of any movement which will be in the interests of the com- 
mon good. 

REPORT FOR KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

ALBERT M. TODD, PRESIDENT PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
REPRESENTING HARRY J. FREEMAN, CITY MANAGER. 

It is with much pleasure that I present to the conference of gov- 
ernors and mayors a statement respecting a city which has long been 
justly famed as one of the foremost American municipalities in pro- 
viding to its people those various opportunities for virile develop- 
ment, and those social and intellectual amenities that make life worth 
the living — the city of Kalamazoo. 

The preeminence of Kalamazoo does not rest on its possession of a 
population great in numbers, but upon what it offers its citizens in 
prosperitjf, progress, intellectual opportunities, and happiness. It is 
a city of 50,000 people, situated precisely midway between Chicago, 
the second city of our country in population, with over 2,000,000 
inhabitants, and Detroit, the fourth city, with a population approxi- 
mately a million people, 142 miles from each. It is delightfully situ- 
ated on the Kalamazoo River, in a gently undulating and picturesque 
country of highly fertile soil, which yields everything necessary to 
supply the physical needs of its people. On the west, extending over 
a hundred miles along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, 40 miles 
away, is the world's greatest fruit belt, while nearer in every direc- 
tion are thousands of well-kept farms contributing generously to the 
Nation's needs. 

Yet something more valuable than picturesque scenery, fruits, 
farms, or commercial enterprises has brought to Kalamazoo its pres- 
ent distinguished plnce among American municipalities; and since 
this conference has been called to consider especially problems re- 
lating to reconstruction, both National, State, and municipal, I will 
call attention to the recent forward step which Kalamazoo has taken 
respecting progressive municipal gdvernment, which is rapidly bring- 
ing to her citizens a degree of justice and progress, social, economic, 
and political, greater than they had hitherto enjoyed. The benefits 
which Kalamazoo has already derived from its new charter are so 
great that I recommend the mayor of every American city to write tu 
the city manager for copy of the charter which was prepared by ex- 
perts engaged in special research for more than a year. 

The city now has a commission form of government, with six com- 
missioners and a city manager in the place of the former adminis- 
tration by a mayor and board of aldermen. The entire commission, 
with the mayor and city manager, are advocates of public ownership 
of all important public utilities. Although only one year has elapsed 
since the inauguration of the new system, tremendous progress has 
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been manifested in the city and it is now practically free from the 
old regime of ignorant, inefficient, and often corrupt rule, for which 
the public service corporations had at times been responsible. 
Briefly the following are some of its advantageous provisions: 

1. Commission form of government with city manager. 

2. Initiative, referendum, and recall. 

3. Protection of the public respecting utility franchises. 

4. Election of the city commission by proportional representation 

5. Civil service for the selection of employees. 

Since the control of public utilities is always the most important 
question before cities I will refer especially to the provisions relat- 
ing to this important municipal problem. 

Condensed extracts of the special provisions relative to public 
utilities are as follows: 

1. Power to grant franchises. 

2. Revocable permits. 

3. Time limitations and term. 

4. Right of the city to purchase and condemn. 

5. Rights of the city. 

6. Assignment of franchises. 

?. City to control and regulate use of streets. 
t\ Pavement of streets by street railway. 

9. Value to be fixed and determined. 

10. Payment of public improvements. 

11. Cost of special franchise election. 

12. Power of city to compel resumption of service. 

13. Power of city commission to regulate rates. 

14. Power of city to acquire and operate utilities. 

15. City may issue its mortgage bonds. 

16. Procedure to acquire utility. 

17. Accounts of municipally owned utilities. 

It will thus be seen that the interests of the city are fully and 
completely protected by the various sections. 

I desire on behalf of the city of Kalamazoo to express my pleasure 
in being able to enjoy the privilege of counselling with the governors 
and mayors here present respecting the important reconstruction 
problems which are before us, and I trust that immeasurably great 
as were the sacrifices through which our Nation has recently passed, 
the increased social, political, and economic justice which our Nation, 
States, and municipalities will enjoy *" the future will be such as to 
compensate for those great sacrifices. 

REPORT FOR ST. PAUL, MINN. 

JOHN P. GARDINER, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR, REPRESENTING LAWRENCE 

C. HODGSON, MAYOR. 

Agriffultwal. — Conditions basically excellent. Good crops last 
year gave agricultural districts a sustained buying power. Guaran- 
teed wheat crop for 1919 and favorable weather conditions last fall 
seem to make sure an increased acreage' over 1918. 

Reduced prices on small grains other than wheat have had decided 
tendency to increased live-stock raising, and offset somewhat inclina- 
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tion to rush live stock to market to take advantage of existing high 
live-stock quotations. 

Jobbing. — Sale of goods affected by existing tendency of merchants 
not to buy large stocks until it appears that present level of com- 
modity prices will be maintained, or if lowered, to what degree. 
Sales otherwise satisfactory and collections good. 

Retail. — Generally fair to good ; high prices and high wages gave 
good volume of business. Any change in employment situations has 
not as yet affected retail trade to any degree. Vacant retail store 
situation shows improvement — this vacant store situation affected 
by probable abolishment of saloons next July. 

Banking. — Conditions good; deposits at high level. 

Manufacturing. — Conditions spotted ; cancellation of war contracts 
and fact that trade conditions have not yet returned to normal has 
caused reduction of output and labor employed in some instances. 
In some lines business is normal or better; generally situation is not 
at all critical and decision as to prices, levels, etc., will aid normal 
output. 

Building. — Normally very little building at this season of year. 
General feeling that cost of material must go down before cut down 
resulting from war conditions can be made up. Outlook otherwise 
favorable for considerable amount of residence building. 

Employment. — Comparatively small percentage of labor engaged 
on war work during war ; consequently stoppage of war work did not 
create serious situation, although combination of war work canceled, 
return of soldiers, and doubt as to future commodity prices has given 
us a surplus of labor which should be absorbed to a large degree with 
™turn of normal conditions. 

REPORT FOR MANCHESTER, N. H. 

MOISE VERRETTE, MAYOR. 

The city of Manchester, N. H., which I have the honor to represent, 
is the largest city in New Hampshire, with a population of 83,000 
people, and with many and diversified industries. The chief indus- 
tries are the manufacture of cotton, woolen, and duck cloth, and boots 
and shoes. During the war practically all of these industries were 
engaged upon war contracts, and upon the signing of the armistice 
we were confronted with a serious industrial condition which will 
have to be handled speedily, to the end that we assume our normal 
peace-time status. 

During the war the United States Employment Service was an 
important factor in answering the needs of the Government and by 
keeping industries supplied with the necessary number of employees. 
I regret that they are to be eliminated from helping to remedy the 
condition that we now face. It is the intention of our city to raise 
all the money possible for the purpose of building seAvers, bridges, 
schoolhouses, roads, and streets, exclusive of our regular business, that 
we may more effectively meet the unemployment situation. The gov- 
ernor and public safety committee are cooperating with the officials 
of the various cities throughout the State and every effort is being 
made to effect a speedy return to a prewar basis. 
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We are, a country rich in resources, and I think that we can tide 
over this condition if all will aid and put the best foot forward. The 
present scale of wages will have to be maintained, as an indiscrimi- 
nate and unwarranted reduction will only lead to a more serious 
trouble that we all wish to avoid. When so many of our boys have 
gallantly done their part that the rights of our country be vindicated, 
it is our duty, now that peace has come and success crowned their 
efforts, to act as nobly as they. To this end will be required the 
closest possible cooperation between all peoples and the sharing 
equally of burdens. The city I have the honor to represent will do 
its best, and that will mean success. 



REPORT FOR EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

CHARLES H. MARTENS, MAYOR. 

The city of East Orange contemplates doing two years' work in 
one in the matter of construction and reconstruction of its roads. 
The board of education of our city is planning for the erection of 
additional school facilities. The city has also accepted the kind offer 
of an individual who has given a large sum of money, amounting to 
about $150,000, for the beautifying of a park and playground in 
our municipality. Furthermore, we also expect to do a great amount 
of work in the elimination of grade crossings. All this work will 
need the use of a great amount of labor and the circulation of a cor- 
responding amount of money. Our intentions, therefore, are in line 
with the Government's policy of circulating money as well as absorb- 
ing labor, which at present is unoccupied. 

REPORT FOR HOBOKEN, N. J. 

HARRY L. BARCK, REPRESENTING PATRICK C. GRIFFIN, MAYOR. 

The city of Hoboken, N. J., is a seaport city with an area of 1 
square mile and a population of 72,000 inhabitants, and our resources 
are manufacturing, shipping, and railroads. 

The manufacturing industry of this city represents some 70 differ- 
ent lines of goods, of which a great deal is dependent upon the raw 
material. Conditions just now are seminormal. 

Our shipping interests represent at the present time one of the 
principal ports of embarkation, thus enabling us to meet the demands 
of labor for those who want to labor, and particularly the returned 
soldier boys. 

This we hope in the near future will be supplemented by a mer- 
chant marine service and will, to a certain degree, stabilize the 
demands of employment not alone of the city of Hoboken, but of 
the several municipalities adjoining. 

Our economic and social problems can be improved upon in view 
that there is still a vast difference in the wages of some employees as 
against others. The high cost of the necessities of life have to be 
met by both of these classes, notwithstanding a large difference in 
their wage. 
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Hoboken is for the present able to meet the problems of recon • 
struction and adjustments as far as the conditions are at the 
present time. We suggest that the work of this conference be 
continued by the mayors of the municipalities in their respec- 
tive States, who can centralize the research and survey of this work 
of reconstruction in order that the United States Department of 
Labor can be informed from time to time and make known the needs 
of their respective municipalities during the period of demobiliza- 
tion. 

REPORT FOR MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

LOUIS F. DODD, MAYOR. 

In accordance with the resolution of the conference requesting 
the mayors to submit in writing their reports, I herewith present on 
behalf of Montclair, N. J., the following: 

The great uncertainty which prevails throughout the business 
world regarding the immediate future and the unrest which per- 
vades the ranks" of labor are actual conditions existent throughout 
the land and must be met in a f arseeing and practical manner. 

These conditions involve issues which must be resolved and they 
present problems which must be solved. They are founded pri- 
marily upon a state of mind of the people of the country caused by 
a point of view that the Government is going to produce the remedies 
for all ills. The people are the Government; therefore the duty 
rests upon the people. The foreign situation and the delay of the 
peace conference to publish to the world the provisions of the treaty 
which must be made with Germany and her allies cause the whole 
world to wait, halts the plans of business, and spreads chaos through- 
out the minds of the peoples of the world. 

First and foremost must come a change in the mental attitude of 
the people from that of narrow pessimistic nervousness to a broad 
vision and energetic and enthusiastic courage,' to go forward to 
meet master and conquerer, rather than to wait and temporize with 
the influences which are at work throughout the world to break 
down and destroy the principles and ideals for which our boys have 
bled and died. 

The surest cure for the disturbed mental attitude of the people 
will be a consummation of a world peace and an understanding 
among the nations of the world which will insure a lasting peace. 

The mayors of our American municipalities are upon the firing 
line ; they are in the closest touch with the people and the real con- 
ditions; and in a large measure theirs is the duty of dealing with 
the problems first hand. They must take a stand in leadership, en- 
deavoring to formulate a public opinion of true Americanism and 
confidence in the future, and they must advocate public improvements 
and public building and stimulate the development of private 
enterprise. 

They must preach the same doctrines of service and sacrifice for 
peace times as they preached in war times, and they must deal 
firmly with disorder and require obedience to law. 

They must crush the slightest move toward any destructive influ- 
ence bent upon force against our institutions or our Government, and 
they must use the powers of their official position to protect the peace. 
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Montclair looks over one-tenth of the entire population of the 
United States and is surrounded by great manufacturing and indus- 
trial cities employing millions of men in all lines of industry and 
labor. Throughout the entire war she was ever in the front line of 
war activities, and her people have supplied her man* power and 
material to an extent far beyond the share required of her. Nearly 
2,000 of her sons went to the support of the colors and over $15,000,- 
000 was contributed by her people to war calls, and tons of material 
were produced by her chapter of the Bed Cross. Every call was mec 
and exceeded. 

In her citizenship she is proud to count many leaders in every line 
of human activity who have daily aided in the solution of the great 
problems of war and are now working for the solution of the great 
problems of peace ; and I can assure this conference that it can count 
upon Montclair to carry through and loyally support the Government 
and her sister municipalities of this conference in every effort to 
meet the issues of the. hour, and with service and sacrifice share in 
the solution of the problems. 

May I express to the Secretary of Labor my appreciation of -the 
honor which has been mine of representing Montclair at this confer- 
ence and extend to my fellow members an expression of the pleasure 
which I have had in meeting and conferring with them. 

REPORT FOR NEWARK, N. J. 

CHARLES P. GILLEN, MAYOR. 

At a conference last Saturday, March 1, of representatives of 
Newark's most important manufacturing industries the opinion was 
expressed that the Federal Government must settle immediately the 
question of all canceled war contracts ; that many manufacturers had 
purchased large stocks on telephone and other verbal orders of Gov- 
ernment officials ; that their money in large sums is tied up in stock 
and unfinished work; that they do not know what to do pending 
definite Government policy. This condition creates stagnation, they 
say. 

It was suggested that the Federal Government prevent, if pos- 
sible, the alleged exorbitant profits in food, as no stable or fixed wage 
scale can be established while food profiteering continues. 

Local shipbuilders stated that the indefinite plans concerning the 
shipbuilding program have them " up in the air." Foreign countries, 
giving orders to American shipbuilders which the Government will 
not allow them to take, and they do not know what the United States 
Government is going to do toward shipbuilding in the future. Some 
shipbuilders are in a state of suspense. 

Another suggestion was made that the Government fix for a period 
of six months or more the prices of certain materials, so that the 
manufacturers could proceed with making up stock without the un- 
certainty of extreme fluctuation. 

Most of the conferees were optimistic as to business projects. All 
agreed, however, that the readjustment and reconstruction program 
of the Government should be made, completed, and put in opera- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. Because of the imperative 
necessity of the President's presence in Europe they felt that in his 
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absence Congress should proceed and keep in close touch with the 
Cabinet, and that whatever action is required by the Government to 
meet unsettled industrial conditions should be taken without delay. 

I was impressed with the great desire of Newark manufacturers 
to see the United States readjust itself, at least as quickly as foreign 
countries. The opinion prevails in my city that some European 
countries are better prepared now than we are to get the big share of 
foreign trade, and that the United States should be in a much better 
position to do this than countries which have been at war for four 
years. 

We want no advantage, they say, but we do not want to be placed 
at a disadvantage because of indefinite action, or no action at all. 
by the Government. 

A canvass of 55 of our principal industrial plants show that they 
are employing at present 77,000 hands, as against 92,000 hands last 
year. 

This is not a serious falling off considering that many large 
Newark plants were engaged last year exclusively in war work. 

Twelve breweries in Newark are practically closed, representing 
$21,000,000 invested capital. Two thousand employees have lost their 
positions. 

Most of the business interests of Newark favor the continuation of 
beer brewing until the constitutional amendment is settled. 

The building trades of Newark, representing many thousands, 
voted " No beer, no work." 

There is much discontent among the rank and file over the pros- 
pects of •" no beer." I do not know how far this discontent may 
reach. My personal observation is that almost everybody is opposed 
to drunkenness, but the workingman wants his glass of beer, and will 
resent its being taken away from him. 

Everybody looks for a definite settlement concerning the railroads 
and other utilities. Speaking as an individual, I believe that the 
Government should own the railroads. Ownership gives full power ; 
control gives only partial power. I think the Government should 
build ships, own, and operate them. Government ownership of ships 
eliminates foreign interference. The ship lines and the railroad 
lines are the arteries through which flow the lifeblood of the Nation. 
These arteries should be owned absolutely by the people, to be used 
by all, big and little, without distinction or discrimination. 

I favor a continuation of these conferences of Government officials, 
and national legislators, with the business men of the Nation, with 
labor representatives, and with State and municipal officials. 

A continuous matching of minds is bound to produce constructive 
and beneficial thought and action. 

REPORT FOR TRENTON, N. J. 

FREDERICK W. DONNELLY, MAYOR. 

Trenton, like other cities of industrial importance, is encountering 
grave and intricate problems during the period of reconstruction. 
The transformation of the Nation from a war footing to the resump- 
tion of pursuits of peace is an extraordinary situation that demands 
the application of unusual measures. I am happy to say that Tren- 
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ton, so far, has passed through this transitional stage with compara- 
tive success. 

The restoration of the soldier and sailor to the plane of business 
and industrial usefulness, which they vacated temporarily during the 
operation of the war, is one of the staggering posers that the majority 
of communities have to meet. Trenton has assumed this responsi- 
bility with an indomitable purpose and is developing the plan in 
vogue with highly satisfactory results. 

In the fruition of the soldier and sailor industrial problem we have 
enlisted as cooperative agencies the Trenton City Commission, the 
local council of defense, the Trenton Welfare Association, and the 
Trenton branch of the Federal-State-Municipal Employment Bureau. 
Through this coordination of , effort and dovetailing of soldier welfare 
work, our campaign to help the service man reestablish himself has 
been expeditiously carried out. 

When a returning Trenton soldier or sailor reaches his home town 
he perceives, before he has gone any great distance, a signboard or 
placard requesting him to go to the mayor's office to register. These 
bulletin boards are interspersed throughout the city at points that are 
heavily traversed. When the man reaches the city hall his name, 
local address, physical condition, former occupation, and other perti- 
nent facts are ascertained through the system of registration, which 
is recorded on an especially prepared questionnaire. 

If the applicant is desirous of obtaining employment through the 
instrumentality of our service, he is at once referred to the chief 
examiner of the Federal-State-Municipal Employment Bureau, 
where he is listed and his qualifications and experience for any 
particular character of employment noted. In the majority of cases 
of this kind it has been within the province of the chief examiner 
to immediately place the applicant in a position. 

When this service was first instituted we adopted the honor-roll 
system. A personal call was made at every store, business place, and 
manufacturing plant in Trenton, and the question categorically 
asked of the proprietor or board of directors, " Will you reinstate 
all former employees who are now in the service upon their dis- 
charge?" 

More than 90 per cent of those interviewed readily agreed to do so. 
Thus, we were fortified with the knowledge that the returning sol- 
diers and sailors, in most cases, were assured their former employ- 
ment if they were of a mind to resume it upon their return. In 
addition to this precautionary program, we made an industrial sur- 
vey to ascertain accurately the needs of merchants and manufac- 
turers in the line of help. ' Prospective positions were all tabulated 
and classified according to tiie character of the work. 

With this well-develope'd plan in operation it has been possible 
for us to render the boys infinite assistance in securing positions. 
Likewise, the city has been materially benefited by minimizing the 
instances of unemployment. . 

If the returning men are in need of financial help or their families 
require aid until the rehabilitation of the home is complete, then 
the case is referred to the welfare association. Funds at the disposal 
of this organization are at the service of all Trenton soldiers and 
sailors or their families who are in need of temporary aid and whose 
cases are found to be worthy upon investigation. 
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The Trenton governing body early took cognizance of the acute 
industrial situation that was likely to ensue. To do our share in 
meeting and defeating the emergency we decided to release every 
possible public project that would be consequential in supplying the 
labor market. Assiduously have we carried out this policy. Street 
improvements are under way ; the construction of sewers and drains 
has been planned on a larger scale than ever before ; work on the new 
water-front terminals has been speeded up ; the development of street 
extensions and park layouts has been authorized with unprecedented 
freedom ; additional building units are being erected on the municipal 
colony site, including a hospital for the treatment of venerea] 
diseases — planned and constructed so that we could cooperate with 
the United States Deparment of Public Health — and a large and 
modernly appointed tuberculosis hospital; new bridges and kindred 
other municipal undertakings of worthy character have been sanc- 
tioned by the city commission to relieve the tense stress that threat- 
ened to unsettle the labor market. The wisdom of the program has 
already been vindicated. 

I want to call your attention to the inconsistency of policy mani- 
fested by two Federal departments. This is not done in the spirit of 
caustic faultfinding (for no one more comprehensively appreciates 
the deluge of responsibilities that has enshrouded our national officials 
during the period of kaleidoscopic change than I do), but for the 
purpose of offering what I deem to be constructive criticism that 
may be helpful in strengthening the plan of country-wide coordina- 
tion. 

The contradictory directions I allude to surround the admonition 
of the War Labor Bureau that all possible public work should be 
unleashed, on the one hand, while simultaneously the United States 
Kailroad Administration issues a decree that all railroad improve- 
ments are to be indefinitely postponed. I do not doubt the high- 
minded intentions that lie behind both promulgations, but they will 
inevitably lead State and nranicipal administrations into a quandary 
of indecision that will nullify, to an extent, any program of develop- 
ment that may be planned to relieve the labor crisis. 

In my home city, for instance, we outlined a schedule of new work 
in which we gave consideration to the work that the railroads would 
do. This was not predicated upon contemplated railroad improve- 
ments, but involved projects which the Pennsylvania. Kailroad Co. 
had promised to institute within a certain span of time under an 
agreement entered into with the city of Trenton some years ago. The 
work yet remaining undone under this contract includes several new 
bridges, a new freight and passenger station, and sundry other 
undertakings. This year's program comprised the construction of 
some of the proposed bridges and an elaborate street extension enter- 
prise. The latter work was about to begin — in fact, material for the 
improvement had been shipped to Trenton — when the order referred 
to was issued. 

If the railroad work is absolutely curtailed then the plans the 
city had formuated to provide employment for local labor are 
seriously undermined. The full benefit of the plans evolved will be 
lost if complete coordination between the Federal and local govern- 
ments does not exist. 
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Restiveness on the part of that element of population which is not 
thoroughly Americanized or imbued with the spirit of our purposes 
and ideals formed another condition that was quickly realized and 
regulated by Trenton. The spread of bolshevism in an American 
industrial city is fraught with too great gravity and imperilment 
to be trifled with. Symptoms of the so-called " red movement " 
with its attendant ambition to disintegrate the sympathetic commun- 
ion of civic life and engender dissension in the ranks of labor mani- 
fested themselves in this city and awoke us to the necessity of nan-, 
dling the situation in strong-armed American fashion. 

We have organized in our city a sort of supervisory council that 
is to keep close scrutiny over local conditions of this character. The 
committee is representative of our patriotic orders, fraternal socie- 
ties, and civic organizations. Its membership embodies delegates 
from all creeds and ranks that reflect undiluted Americanism, who 
have cemented their energies and dedicated their vigilance to purg- 
ing Trenton of evtry influence that might attempt to undermine the 
Government or incite sedition by the abuse of the bounty of free 
speech, free assemblage, and a free press. 

The Trenton City Commission has unmistakably recorded itself 
on this porposition. We have no desire to deprive anyone of their 
constitutional privileges, but we are unanimous in our decision not 
to allow any activity to foster that is designed to traduce high ideals, 
the lofty principles and the governmental structure of the United 
States. The following interpolated letter, which is a copy of the 
original sent to a local organization by the city clerk of Trenton 
at the direction of our board is an accurate portrayal of our posi- 
tion on this question: 

Makch 7, 1919. 
Deab Sib: The Board of Commissioners of the city of Trenton has directed 
me to answer your letter of December 20, 1918, as follows : 

The board has taken no action, neither has any member of the board taken 
any action, prohibiting or preventing any meeting of socialists at any time. 
Each member of the board of commissioners thoroughly understands the doc- 
trine of socialism. They understand that the socialists do not believe 4n in- 
dividualism but in collectivism. In place of having the present condition of 
individual ownership the socialists would mass all land and chief products, and 
the principal means, tools, and machinery of production, under the control 
and operation of the State, in order, as they claim, to bring about distributive 
justice, namely, a just division of the total product of industry among all those 
who contribute to produce it by their physical or mental work, after first pro- 
viding for the nonproductive, aged or infirm. The members of the board also 
understand that the socialists chose the color red for their emblem, not to 
signify that they favor violence or the shedding of blood, as the unintelligent 
suppose, but for the purpose of typifying the common brotherhood of all men 
of all nations through the same red blood which flows through the veins o.< 
all, and to the end that all war and violence shall cease. 

The members of the board fully recognize the constitutional provision rela 
tive to the restraint or abridgment of the freedom of speech. They also recog. 
nize that any propaganda, by intellectual persuasion and peaceable means for 
change in the form of government or in the economic or social order, is lawfuL 
The board of commissioners, however, did intervene to prevent the meeting 
advertised to be held at the Grand Theater on November 18, 1918. The ad- 
vertisement stated " Socialism is sweeping the entire world ; Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, are 'all in the hands 
of the Socialists." By placing Russia first, you and your associates definitely 
fixed your status not as socialists but as bolshevists. And according to the 
evidence of all disinterested parties, including that of Mme. Breshkovsky 
known by all liberty-loving Russians as "The Little Grandmother," the bol- 
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sheviki of Russian advocate and practice mass terrorism and anarchy. In 
the name of liberty they defy the will of the majority ; in the name of social 
equality they confiscate property for the exclusive use of their small minority 
of followers ; in the name of race improvement they degrade womanhood by 
nationalizing all women between 17 and 32 years of age, including mothers 
with less than five children — a system of legalized prostitution for the benefit 
of the bolshevik government, and in the name of humanity they commit 
every other possible kind of atrocity. 

K:ich member of the board has full confidence in the working people of this 
city, State and Nation, and abhor any attempt to mislead them by any false 
doctrine enunciated by the agents of bolshevism in the United States. They 
recognize that labor fully realizes that its interest is best protected by col- 
lective bargaining, but are confident that the loyalty and intelligence of the 
great mass of our people are such as to denounce the misrepresentations of the 
Government's purposes, and efforts to stealthily attempt to incite sedition by 
abuse of the rights of free speech, free assemblage, and a free press. 

Mr. George B. LaBarre, director of public safety, desires me to inform you 
that he assumes the responsibility for the delay in answering your letter. 
Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Leon D. Hiesch, 

City Cleric. 

This letter was written in reply to a communication received from 
the Mercer County Socialist Party, questioning the right of the city 
commission to prohibit the holding of a meeting in a local theater 
which, as advertised, was considered objectionable and of revolu- 
tionary character. We "took the bull by the horns," as it were, 
and smothered the bolsheviki tendency before it had a chance to 
propagate. We did not await an incipient insurrection to quell a 
menace that would blast our fair land; our policy was to pick the 
bud before it bloomed. 

The decision created a great rumpus. The socialists accused our 
board of violating the constitutional privileges of free speech and 
free assemblage. This we did not do. To trample out the seeds of 
socialism was not the actuating motive of our interference. 

The fact of the matter was that local sympathizers of the bolshe- 
viki movement were nursing their incendiary ambitions and plans for 
insurgency under the guise of socialism. When they pointed to the 
Russian revolution and unhappy conditions in that prostrate country 
as illustrative of their accomplishments, they were unmasked. Un- 
consciously, they had placed their cards on the table and the setting 
was inimical to popular government. 

Exercising the power vested in me as mayor, I immediately re- 
voked the license of the playhouse that was to quarter the meeting 
and, simultaneously, served notice on the managers of other theaters 
and public auditoriums that they would fare likewise if they leased 
their places to undesirables for meetings considered prejudicial to 
the standards of the United States. The decree had the desired re- 
sult. The theater that had abused its privilege penitently renounced 
any intention to assist seditionary movements and was restored to 
good standing. Other public places hastily promised the same co- 
operation. Thus, the rabid followers of bolshevism, who seek to 
overthrow the home, tear down the social structure, nationalize the 
virtue of womanhood, and prostitute American ideals were deprived 
of access to the' public mind. The menace was banished and Trenton 
kept immune from the sinister designs of fanaticism. 
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REPORT FOR ALBANY, N. Y. 

WALLACE GREENALCH, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC WORKS REPRESENTING 
JAMES R. WATT, MAYOR. 

The mayor of the city being unable to attend the conference sent 
me, its commissioner of public works, to represent him. I therefore 
submit the following brief report on conditions in the city of Albany : 

The manufacturing industries of the city of Albany are not con- 
fined to any particular line, but, on the contrary, are quite diversified. 
What few war contracts came to Albany were carried on by the 
•regular workmen without large additions to our manufacturing 
plants, as was the case in many other cities. As a result, the close 
of the war has had much less effect on the labor situation in Albany 
than would have been the case had we had many war contracts. 

There is, however, some idle labor in Albany. The falling off of 
the heavy war-time freight traffic has thrown many of the railroad 
crews out of 1 employment, and the workmen of the building trades 
have little to do. The employees of a knitting mill have struck for 
a 48-hour week which the employers claim will not allow them to 
compete with mills in other places working 54 and 60 hours. Uni- 
form hours of labor throughout the United States, suited, as desired, 
to the various trades, would accomplish much toward removing a 
common cause of contention between employers and employees. As 
a general proposition, however, the business of Albany is being car- 
ried on, though in somewhat decreased volume, without serious labor 
troubles. 

As to private building operations, they are now at a standstill. 
During the war quite a number of workmen left the city to work on 
war industries and they, with many of our soldiers and sailors, have 
not yet returned. As a result there are quite a number of vacant 
houses in the city, so that the prospect of an immediate revival of 
building construction at the present high prices is not encouraging. 

In the way of municipal activities, Mayor Watt, in his last annual 
message, recommended the construction of a new police building and 
two new schools costing about $500,000. He also recommended ex- 
tensions to the river front and the repaving of about 6 miles of im- 
portant city arteries at a cost of about $1,000,000, making a total of 
$1,500,000 which the city expects to spend in the near future — this 
summer, if possible. 

The city of Albany is also greatly interested in two important 
projects which are now before Congress — one the leasing of the pres- 
ent unused water power of the Hudson River at the Government 
dam at Troy, 6 miles above Albany, and the other the deepening 
of the Hudson River for a ship canal. If the necessary congressional 
authority can be obtained for leasing the water power it is under- 
stood that the Ford Motor Co. will begin work at once on a large 
plant for the manufacture of farm tractors on land recently ac- 
quired by them at Green Island. The building of this plant and its 
subsequent operation would furnish employment to large numbers 
of workmen in the capital district comprising the cities of Albany, 
Troy, Cohoes, and Watervliet. If the Hudson River is deepened, 
the common council of the city of Albany has already committed the 
city to the construction of modern docks of adequate capacity for 
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which the city has already acquired about 1 mile of river front 
with 160 acres of the adjoining property. 

The Government can also help restore the wheels of progress in 
another way. As an example, before the war the railroads entering 
Albany prepared plans and agreed to make extensive changes and 
enlargements of their passenger and freight terminals in the city. 
The city cooperated in this improvement by closing streets, granting 
lands under water, paving streets, building docks and fulfilled its 
part of the agreement. One of the railroads completed part of its 
work, but since the war began no further work has been done by them. 
Now that the railroads are under governmental control, why can not 
hundreds of these delayed improvements throughout the country be 
started at once, thereby furnishing work to many of the unemployed, 
as well as bestowing lasting benefits upon both the railroads and the 
communities served. 

During the war the city of Albany went well " over the top " on 
subscriptions to each of the Liberty loans, on contributions of money 
to its war chest, and of men and women in war and allied service. 
Now, that the war is over, it will not fail to find employment for its 
faithful heroes as they return from the front. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that the capital city of the Empire 
State is looking forward with the utmost confidence and the firmest 
conviction that it will also satisfactorily solve and " go over the top " 
with whatever problems the period of restoration may have in store 
for us. 

REPORT FOR ELMIRA, N. Y. 

H. V. HOFFMAN. 

Elmira, N. Y., is one of the smaller cities, having a population of 
about 50,000, largely engaged in diversified manufacturing in nor- 
mal times. We have had the normal and average percentage of men 
in Federal service, now returning, and perhaps more than the 
average percentage engaged in manufacturing war materials. At 
the close of the war, owing to the too sudden canceling of contracts 
for materials by the Federal Government, many men were thrown 
out of employment and a few shops had to close entirely for a time, 
pending readjustment to resume their prewar production. There- 
fore, we have had considerable unemployment, but not a serious situ- 
ation. To remedy this we have first insisted that returning service 
men must be given back their jobs. This has been easy to accomplish 
by reason of the force of public opinion. Then, we are giving pref- 
erence to returned soldiers and sailors in filling up police and fire 
departments, and urging business men to do the same. 

The municipality is starting such public work as can be done at 
this season of the year and, on account of the mild winter, have been 
able to do considerable in the way of street work and sewer construc- 
tion. We are planning to spend a large amount on new pavements 
and minor' projects, as well as the construction of a new bridge, to 
cost $250,000. 

The factories are gradually getting adjusted to their normal lines, 
and I am informed that our largest industry will, within six weeks, 
be employing more men than ever before in the manufacture of auto- 
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mobile parts. We have as yet seen no indication of bolshevism in 
Elmira, and while labor is very largely organized into unions they 
have at all times been loyal and patriotic. We anticipate no serious 
troubles. 

REPORT FOR JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

SAMUEL A. CARLSON, MAYOR. 

The city of Jamestown has made preparation for the extension 
of its municipal utilities to the highest degree of usefulness and 
benefit to its inhabitants. The water, light, market, hospital, and 
paving plants have been placed upon a self-sustaining basis under 
the control of nonpartisan commissions. These plants are paying 
out of the revenues for all operating expenses, payment on bonds, all 
interest, air betterments, and this result has been achieved after a 
reduction of more than 50 per cent in the rate as compared with the 
rates formerly charged by private interest for services. 

A plan is now under consideration by the health department of the 
city of Jamestown to establish a municipal system for the supply 
and distribution of milk by the municipality through a central sta- 
tion, by the means of which all waste in duplication of expense now 
entailed would be avoided and a safeguard assured as to purity of 
the quality of milk. 

As to the general proposition of reconstruction, I submit the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

First. There should be a national and uniform reduction of the 
hours of labor to an eight-hour basis in order that all persons may be 
provided with employment to the end that a resultant demand for 
labor will lead to an automatic adjustment of the wage scale and a 
consequent steady basis of prosperity to both labor and capital. 
When, during the war, there was a shortage of coal, flour,- and sugar, 
these commodities were rationed out to the people. Now, when there 
is a shortage of jobs there should be a rationing of work by reducing 
hours until there are more manless jobs than jobless men. 

Second. The strong arm of the Government having been extended 
to right wrongs and improve conditions in Europe regardless of Con- 
stitutional provisions, it should be our duty to use the strong arm of 
the National Government to exterminate child slavery. Let us send 
all these children to school and fill their industrial places with idle 
men. 

Third. There should be a system of social insurance against ill 
health and infirmity. 

Fourth. We should give soldiers not only farm lands, but the 
necessary means with which to work such farm lands. 

Fifth. We should keep the railways under public ownership and 
control. 

Sixth. There should be adequate home-rule power extended to each 
municipality to undertake any utility by which public service can 
be rendered to the people. 

Seventh. An elective system by which each element of the elec- 
torate is given representation in the lawmaking bodies in proportion 
to the voting strength in each constituency. 

114099—19 21 
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REPORT FOR NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

F. II. WULDORF, MAYOR. 

The purpose of this convention, as I understand it, is to draw the 
minds of the executives of this country together so we may profit 
and provide a way of taking up the question of caring for our busi- 
ness and labor until the demobilization is through and give confi- 
dence to our people so business will go on as usual and labor will 
have proper returns for its use. 

The whole question started with the stoppage of the war, which 
came so unexpectedly that it turned everything from a war basis 
to peace times overnight. Merchants, manufacturers, and farmers 
all had been working at 100 per cent efficiency to aid in every way 
to end the war, and, not knowing how soon this was to be, were 
caught with tremendous stocks at war prices and are fearing to take 
a loss. The solution lies in the fact that we must all cooperate and 
give something. The merchant, manufacturer, and farmer have 
made tremendous profits in the past four years, when prices were 
advancing. Now that the biggest buyer in the world has dropped 
out of the market — namely, the United States Government— the 
essence of whose contracts was time and with whom the people had 
to compete for labor and raw material on the same terms, it is natu- 
ral that the average business man, now that the war is over, should 
look for higher prices. The merchant and manufacturer realize 
this but do not want to take a loss, and so held their prices and 
wish the Government to stabilize the same instead of taking a tempo- 
rary loss as they took the gain. If they will do this, they will make 
a big start toward solving the problem. As an illustration will show, 
the building trades could do the biggest business in their history, as 
there is a tremendous demand for houses. Let the lumber men, who 
took a profit and advanced prices from $30 to $80 per thousand, 
take off $20 per thousand, with the bankers' cooperation. Let them 
come together at some common point where the investor and builder 
can have confidence, and let them cease trying to force labor to 
take all the loss; let them give employment at fair wages until this 
period is past. 

During the past four years nothing has been created in our own 
country except war industries ; . the country needs everything that it 
has had to go without in that time. Billions have been wasted and 
destroyed, and Europe will have to take a breathing space before 
reconstruction. Meanwhile we can commence to catch up with our 
own demands. This will tide us over if our people and the Federal 
Government will only cooperate and meet on a common-sense basis. 
Let our Government take all the wheat of our farmers, as agreed, 
at $2.26 per bushel, but let it be sold in the open market in competi- 
tion with the world and pay the farmer the difference. Do not 
make our people pay any false values to stabilize anything, now 
that we are in peace times. Let us live at peace prices, and supply 
our own demands first and the world afterwards. 

States and municipalities are better fitted and it is their place to 
set the example to better times, bring labor and capital together with 
their help, and start all needed public improvements which take in 
both skilled and unskilled labor. 
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The Labor Department at Washington should create a board, 
with representatives in all the States, to arbitrate questions of the 
cost of both material and labor on a common-sense basis of give and 
take. This would start business moving, giving confidence to both 
employer and employee and the Nation generally. 

REPORT FOR SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

ARTHUR W. LOASBY, REPRESENTING WALTER R. STONE, MAYOR. 

As representative of Hon. Walter K. Stone, mayor of Syracuse, 
N. Y., I beg to state that Syracuse had a considerable amount of war 
business, both direct and indirect, which created a great business 
activity throughout our county. A number of our manufacturing 
concerns have been able to readjust themselves on a peace basis with- 
out great difficulty owing to a large domestic demand for their 
products. We had in our vicinity, however, a large T. N. T. plant 
working entirely on Government orders. This plant has been shut 
down and is now being dismantled. These changes have, of course,, 
necessitated an adjustment of labor. Naturally, during the war 
period large production was developed with little regard for mate- 
rial or labor costs and the adjustment must come through a gradual 
reduction along these lines, not necessarily a radical reduction in 
wages but rather a readjustment of labor from one industry to an- 
other. Many men who were attracted to factories by the high 
wages must now return to other occupations. During the past week 
we have had numerous cases where railroad employees have been 
released and are finding employment on farms. 

In conversation with manufacturers, I find no disposition to force 
a reduction of wages, but they advise me that since the armistice 
their employees generally are much more efficient. 

The city of Syracuse is planning expenditures for public improve- 
ments approximating $3,000,000. A considerable portion of this 
work is now under way. Several years ago the Federal authorities 
purchased a site in the heart of our city for a new post office. As 
yet no appropriation has been made to erect the building. Further- 
more, the New York Central Railrdad and the city agreed on a plan 
of track elevation, which improvement, approximating from eight 
to ten million dollars, has been held up by the war. If the Federal 1 
Administration could see fit to start this work it would assist in tak-^ 
ing up the labor slack. 

Regarding building operations, they are held up more or less by 
the high price of materials and the attitude of labor. Some of the 
building trades are agitating further wage increases May 1. 

On the whole, our situation is not serious and if public works and 
building can be resumed to normal proportions undoubtedly the 
labor situation will be taken care of. 

Regarding the returning soldiers, most of our employers, have 
agreed to find places for them. 
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REPORT FOR NORTH DAKOTA. 

CONGRESSMAN J. M. BAER, REPRESENTING NORTH DAKOTA AT THE REQUEST 
OF GOV. LYNN J. FRAZIER. 

Owing to pressing official duties it was impossible for the governor 
of North Dakota, Hon. Lynn J. Frazier, to attend the Conference of 
Governors and Mayors at the White House, and the governor wired 
me urgently requesting that I represent him. I realize the imperative 
need of his presence at our State capitol, because our legislature has 
just passed some of the most progressive legislation in the history of 
our State. North Dakota, or N. D., stands for the " New Democracy." 

There are few who are involuntarily unemployed in North Dakota. 
I have received a message from J. N. Hagan, commissioner of agri- 
culture and labor, stating that 30,000 expert farm hands would be 
needed during the month of April. At the present time the problem 
of unemployment is a negligible one. Information from the vari- 
ous employment bureaus confirm the statement of the commissioner, 
and show that the point of saturation has almost been reached in 
North Dakota. It is a complete reversal of the conditions which have 
been heretofore reported at this conference. I believe great credit 
should be given to the splendid manner with which Gov. Frazier 
has handled the situation. 

North Dakota is a State which can be pointed to as an example of 
one which has efficiently and peacefully handled the labor problem. 

I want to insert here an editorial clipped from the Nation of March 
1, 1919. It reads as follows : 

We are happy to learn thut there is one public official in the United States 
who has some conception of how to deal with the prevailing unrest. His unusual 
perspicacity may be due to the fact that he makes a living by farming, not 
politics. In any case, we are glad to hear a sensible word from anyone in re- 
sponsible public position. Gov. Frazier, of North Dakota, in accepting appoint- 
ment to the board of governors for a nation-wide campaign against anarchy, 
writes thus : 

" I have your telegram notifying me that I have been appointed on the board 
of governors for a nation-wide campaign to be launched against every mani- 
festation of anarchy and to safeguard American liberties, American labor, 
American homes, and American schools, and wish to assure you that I am in 
hearty sympathy with the announced aims of your organization. Here in North 
Dakota we believe the best protection stgainst revolution Is to assist rather than 
retard evolution, and in this State it is the intention of the administration to 
remove discontent and prevent disorder by remedying the legitimate economic 
complaints of the people instead of trying to stamp out just grievances. As a 
consequence we have a contented citizenry in North Dakota, which believes in 
upholding our Government and achieving political progress by orderly and con- 
stitutional methods. * * * Personally, I feel that bolshevism is not the only 
peril to this country. In my opinion the spirit of bourbonism is even more 
threatening to the security of our institutions, for, scanning back through his- 
tory, it seems to me that bourbonism always precedes and is the cause of bol- 
shevism." 

Gov. Frazier promises to be an interesting member of this particular board 
of governors. 

Idleness deserves the utmost contempt and earnest discouragement 
of every citizen. We must not shun it. We must reckon with it. 
This has been the policy of our State, and while the governor has 
effectively handled the situation with a firm hand, he has given 
every encouragement to those who honestly seek employement. He 
has dealt with firmness, but he has administered with justice. I 
therefore point with pride to the labor conditions in North Dakota 
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and believe that if other States had handled the delicate situation as 
wisely and ably as our governor has, little credence could be given 
to those who predict industrial strife and labor revolts. Permit me 
to quote from the governor's address to the legislature: 

The past two years have been trying times — both for the people and the State 
officials. On some occasions the burdens were hard to bear, but from beginning 
to end of our country's part in this great war there was a willingness to serve 
and an earnest determination which made North Dakota second to none in all 
available lines of war work. Our soldiers have made an enviable record. 

We are justly proud of them. And I am also proud of the record of those 
who stayed at home. Even through the adverse criticism of unscrupulous 
newspapers and politicians, the people kept right on with an earnestness of 
determination, and with one set purpose to back our Government and our boys 
and win the war. 

While in many States the people were utterly stampeded to do mob violence 
under the false guise of patriotism, and perpetrated outrageously revolting 
crimes that will haunt life's memory and leave a stain of disgrace that can 
not be lived down in a hundred years, our people marched quietly forward 
with consistent patriotism that will make proud our history for all time. 

For after all we are only servants of the people and act in their interests. 
Certain legislation has been demanded and we have an iinnristakable mandate 
to enact a definite program which has been adopted after mature deliberation. 
Naturally, this program has aroused the opposition of private interests whose 
profits were derived from the systematic exploitation of the people of North 
Dakota. These interests make the claim that our program is untried, danger- 
ous, and likely to result in ruin. 

This can not be true, for there is nothing experimental about these proposed 
measures. They have been thoroughly tested in many parts of the world, and 
everywhere they have proven successful and have operated to the best interests 
of the people. There is not a single measure in our whole program which will 
adversely affect any honest and legitimate business interests within this State. 

On the contrary, the adoption of this program will make us independent of 
the out-of-the-State interests — build up home industries and develop and widen 
domestic markets, promote settlement, bring more to workingmen and make it 
easier for our people to own their homes — in short, will make North Dakota 
a State where the producer can retain his just share of what he produces. 

The whole tendency of the times is toward greater cooperation and the ex- 
tension of democracy into industry, and in my estimation this industrial 
democracy is just as necessary as is. political democracy. North Dakota in 
adopting these measures not only will promote general prosperity, but will 
encourage education, remove restraints of privilege and provide more equal 
opportunity, and give our children and our childrens' children a chance to be 
better citizens and to be broader and happier men and women. 

I have little patience with those who would measure as with a 
thermometer the bolshevik temperature of our communities. North - 
Dakota is the answer to the problem of bolshevism. When the people 
are freely allowed to exert their political power and the majority 
truly rules we have pure democracy. When the Bourbons, the forces 
who are opposed to majority rule, come into power and suppress the 
people it breeds bolshevism. I am proud to say that there is not an 
Industrial Worker of the World who is a permanent resident of our 
State. If they drift into our State they are made to understand 
and they must work. Our slogan is " Get to work or get out." 

Great credit must be given the patriotic efforts of our business 
men — the former employers of the men in our great Army. They 
have placed the returned soldiers in their former positions and are 
rapidly absorbing those men who so gallantly defended our country. 

While I understand there are a large number of idle men in some 
of the large cities, especially in Buffalo and New York, I do not 
believe th^t the situation is critical, and that as soon as farming 
operations are begun the slack will be taken up. 
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We have witnessed the unparalleled results of the unity of pur- 
pose, unity of command, and unity of effort in what was not only a 
gigantic military and industrial achievement, but also the greatest 
moral victory in all history. This same unity of purpose demands 
an equal community of interest in the problems to be solved during 
the period of reconstruction. I am glad, therefore, that the President 
has called for the intelligent cooperation of the chief executives of 
our States. I hope that there will be a unity of purpose here, and 
that a definite plan will be worked out in this conference in order 
to handle the industrial situation. I trust that it will work to the 
best interest of our beloved country. To preserve the ideals and 
institutions of this Republic is our one and supreme and unshak- 
able purpose. 

REPORT FOR CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

HARRT L. DAVIS, MATOR. 

The following program represents the city of Cleveland's plans 
for relieving the labor situation : 

More than 7,500 men will be employed, directly and indirectly, in Cleveland 
during the 1919 season in municipal buildings and improvement projects, it 
was estimated by directors of city departments yesterday. 

Expenditures exceeding $8,000,000 will be made by the city in an effort to 
afford employment for the returning soldiers and members of the building 
trades. It is estimated that approximately $5,600,000 will be expended in 
wages, directly and indirectly. The department of public service will lead all 
departments in providing employment. 

The 1919 projects of the service department are : 

Sewage disposal $600,000 

Carnegie Avenue extension 300.000 

Garbage disposal 30,000 

Paving 1,500,000 

Sewers 1,500,000 

Grade crossings 1, 000, 000 

Work on street and sewer extensions and pavements will begin next week. 
The paving program, to be started at once, includes the repaving of Euclid 
Avenue from the Public Square to East Ninth Street, repaving of Superior 
Avenue northeast from the square to East Fifty-fifth Street, and the resurfacing 
of East Seventeenth Street. Sewer contracts totaling $69,460 were awarded by 
the board of control yesterday. 

Under the supervision of the division of parks and public property, large 
sums will be spent in buildings and other improvements. 

The projects included in the director of parks and public property's estimate 
of municipal building endeavors include the following: 

Public hall $1,800,000 

Comfort stations 29, 000 

Gordon Park bathhouse 350, 000 

St. Clair Avenue bathhouse 125,000 

Central Avenue bathhouse 50,000 

West-side market 400, 000 

Brookside Park swimming pool 50,000 

Boathouse, Edgewater Park 8,000 

Refreshment stand, Edgewater Park 30, 000 

Highland Park barn 8,000 

Highland Park clubhouse 10,000 

Shaker Lakes barn and comfort station 6, 000 

Falrview Park shelter house 12, 000 

Wade Park boathouse 50,000 

Woodland Hills swimming pool 35, 000 

Edgewater Park dance hall 100,000 

Seventh ward bathhouse 50, 000 

Ambler Park comfort station . .8,000 
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The department of public utilities will spend about $1,300,000 in improve- 
ments. It will include $800,000 on the electric light plant, and $500,000 for the 
water department. 

The department of public welfare will spend $900,000 In building projects. 
Additional cottages at Warrensville for the tuberculosis sanitarium will cost - 
$450,000. For a new surgery building at the city hospital $450,000 will be 
expended. 

The director of public safety estimated that $200,000 would be needed in this 
department for building enterprises. Two new engine houses will be erected, 
new precinct police stations will be built, and the fire department repair shop 
on Croton Avenue SE. will be enlarged. 

If the new union station project becomes a reality, it will mean that a new 
central police station will have to be erected. 

In all expenditures for building the city architect estimated that 40 per cent 
of all expenditures would be required for direct labor and 35 per cent for 
indirect labor. Indirect labor is that applied to the preparation of materials. 

Bonds totaling $2,952,000 to provide funds for a portion of the improvements 
were sold yesterday. 

In conjunction with this program, a citizens' committee, appointed 
by the mayor, have been working out the problem as bearing on the 
building trades, and have sought to bring the various factors essen- 
tial to the resumption of building to a common ground, to the end 
that the building industry in Cleveland may be stimulated, thereby 
giving employment to both skilled and unskilled labor. 

The number of unemployed in Cleveland, as reported by the Fed- 
eral Employment Bureau, is much greater than the actual facts 
warrant, and entirely out of line with the situation elsewhere in the 
country. 

The entire program for Cleveland has been planned with the idea 
of coinciding with any national movement along this line, and 
indorses the report of the unemployment committee of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, adopted February 28, 1919. 

REPORT FOR LIMA, OHIO. 

A. W. WHEATLEY, REPRESENTING B. H. SIMPSON, MAYOR. 

The city of Lima, Ohio, with a population of 50,000, is perhaps 
suffering proportionately more than any city of its size in the United 
States. Our principal industry is the Lima Locomotive Works. 
They employ about 3,000 men. This industry will be shortly closed, 
due to lack of orders. 

The Ohio Steel Foundry, another company, which is dependable 
upon the locomotive works, and employing 2,000 men, will also close 
down in about two weeks. Other industries are lessening their forces 
all the time. The conditions which we will be called upon to face in 
the immediate future will be terrible, to say the least. 

There is a rapidly increasing sentiment against our Government 
among the workers in Lima. This is due to a condition unparalleled 
in the history of labor. Men out of employment with money to 
spend, due to inflated war-time earnings, frequent saloons. These 
saloons are now hot beds of socialism. This condition is being in- 
flamed by the coming prohibition. The men congregate in these 
places and absorb rank socialism, very dangerously near to bolshev- 
ism. To say the least, conditions are more than alarming. We feel 
that this particular condition can be immediately relieved by the 
Government taking prompt action and placing orders for equipment 
at once. 
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In Washington we have been told by our Cabinet officers that our 
Government is more than anxious and willing to assist us. They tell 
us to return to our city and urge private and all other concerns to 
start the proper action ; in other words, to start the ball rolling. 

When representatives of our equipment company go to the Rail- 
road Administration requesting orders on a sliding-scale basis, they 
are firmly told that no orders will be placed until material prices are 
lower. 

Bearing in mind the statements of the Government officials referred 
to, I fear there is a lack of sincerity or some attache has thrown a 
monkey wrench in the gearing of the Government machine. 

I would like to suggest that the Government have a better source 
of information for the unemployed. Under the present Government 
local employment bureau 75 per cent of the men fail to report, feel- 
ing that the unemployment which they are at present enduring will 
be but temporary. 

REPORT FOR LORAIN, OHIO. 

ALBERT J. HORN, MAYOR. 

Lorain, Ohio, " where coal and iron meet," realizing immediately 
after the 11th of November, 1918, that as a community, we must do 
our big bit in peace time as we had tried to do our little bit in helping 
to win the war, entered immediately upon plans for an extensive 
municipal program. 

To date bonds have been issued, or are in process of being issued 
for the following improvements : 

Paving $380,000 

Park improvements 56, 000 

Comfort station 6, 000 

Water works improvements 90, 000 

On the 27th of this month, the citizens are asked to vote on a school 
bond issue of $500,000 to cover the cost of proposed new grade-school 
buildings. Indications are that it will carry. 

There is at present a slight shortage of labor in the building crafts 
in this locality. 

The National Tube Co., employing about 8,000 men, has announced 
a definite policy of giving not only to every returned soldier his old 
job but giving him also the benefit of any promotions or pay in- 
creases which have gone with that job. 

The American Ship Building Co. and kindred industries have 
adopted much the same policy, so that we do not fear any serious 
unemployment problem for the returned soldiers from this immediate 
community. 

We appreciate with all other progressive municipalities the neces- 
sity of aiding the general employment situation by the furthering 
of public works, but we can not feel that the solution of the present 
economic condition and the remedy for unemployment of returned 
soldiers lies therein. We can not feel that those loyal Americans who 
were willing and proved themselves able to build roadways, dig 
trenches and waterways with no other motive than one of patriotism 
and self-sacrifice should now be asked or even offered the opportunity 
to be forced to do so in order to keep from starving. 
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We are firmly of the conviction that the only solution to the present 
economic unrest lies in the restoration of the confidence of big busi- 
ness and industry as a whole, and the sooner every governmental 
agency from Federal authority down is employed to that end 
the sooner will that unparalleled prosperity which we are undeniably 
destined to enjoy become a sane and working reality. 

REPORT FOR ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 

J. E. HARKNESS, CITY SOLICITOR, REPRESENTING D. J. EVANS, MAYOR. 

The reconstruction process must be worked out, of course, through 
public and private enterprise. In Zanesville, Ohio, private enterprise 
is rather inactive so far as new construction work is concerned, this 
being due to the present high cost of labor and materials. It will 
require some time to stabilize private industry, but the time can be 
greatly expedited, in my judgment, by giving the fullest publicity 
to the exigencies of the situation. The people have wisely counted 
no cost too great to preserve the national security during the late 
emergency. Do they realize the necessity of the same cooperation and 
coordination in order that the period between the close of the war and 
the restoration of the Nation to a normal peace basis may be success- 
fully bridged? 

This country is destined to enjoy the greatest prosperity in history 
if we properly assume the possibilities thrust upon us. The devasta- 
tion wrought upon Europe gives us an unparalleled opportunity. 
Our labor and capital can and will be directed to produce the mate- 
rials necessary to the rehabilitation of the countries of Europe. The 
restoration of order in Russia, and the awakening of that country to 
its possibilities, as it surely will awaken, will mean a market for all 
the machinery that we can produce exclusive of our own needs. But 
the interim between the present and normal peace times demands the 
application of all our energy and genius. 

Inasmuch as we recognize only a state of war until the signing of 
the treaty of peace, I suggest that the Federal Government direct its 
attention to a campaign of national publicity, showing the people 
the fallacy of lack of initiative in private enterprise. As Senator 
Calder has declared in substance, " the way to start is simply to 
start and the time to start is right now." The gentlemen from Ore- 
gon and Rhode Island have given us some facts that challenge our 
attention. We can afford to take no chances upon efforts that may 
be made, yes, that have been made, according to the statements of 
our distinguished fellow citizens, to paralyze industry and overthrow 
our cherished institutions — so, I say, let the Federal Government act 
under its war power and awaken our citizens to the absolute necessity 
of doing now the construction work that they deem essential and 
desirable and I am sure that the distinguished governors who have 
spoken so earnestly for States' rights and have insisted upon the 
policy of " hands off " by the Government will accede to our sugges- 
tion in this particular instance. I would suggest that the Depart- 
ment of Labor conduct the publicity campaign and along the same 
lines as in the great Liberty loan campaign. This work should be 
under Federal direction and not left to local political subdivisions, 
lest they underestimate the importance of the matter, because, per- 
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chance, the present industrial outlook in the local community may 
appear promising. 

So far as public enterprise is concerned, I take it that no special 
publicity is necessary. From accounts that have been given us the 
States and the political subdivisions thereof have constructive pro- 
grams of improvements that will go far toward caring for our em- 
ployment situation. The importance of the early construction of 
streets, sewers, public buildings, roads, etc., can not be overestimated. 
The comprehensive plan for good roads in all of the States, as re- 
lated by the governors, will not only help our employment situation 
but will redound to our advantage in every possible way. It seems, 
from the statements of the governors, that the States have provided 
appropriations for good roads largely in excess of the appropria- 
tions provided by the Government. At least two States report appro- 
priations of $100,000,000 and others $60,000,000, and so on, each and 
every State report many millions provided for this great purpose. I 
therefore suggest large appropriations by the Government for high- 
ways so that hard roads in all States may be constructed on a 50-50 
basis. 

Let us not overlook nor minimize the importance of the Govern- 
ment employment agencies. That they have been an important 
factor in helping the workers secure their proper place in industry 
during the late emergency admits of no question ; that they will be 
of equal value in stabilizing industry during the reconstruction 
period I have no doubt. 

Let us give our hearty support to the several points adverted to 
by Mr. Babson. Each point is well taken and the practical appli- 
cation of each suggestion made will mean a constructive and pros- 
perous era directly ahead of us. 

The reports we have received from practically every State in 
the Union are most encouraging. If we can only keep going the 
future will admit of no question. Lack of confidence in our Gov- 
ernment and in ourselves, delay in promoting public and private 
enterprise, will augur ill for the future. Let the Government set 
the pace for this reconstruction period by authorizing large appro- 
priations for the railroads now under its control and for internal im- 
provements ; let each State and local community engage in a program 
of construction never before equaled; let the manufacturer make 
the repairs to his machinery and buildings that he has been post- 
poning on account of the war period; and let each individual do 
the building that he has planned for some time and which he feels 
he would like to do and let him also make the replacements and re- 
pairs that his property needs. With such activity we need have 
no fear for the future, but without such enterprise we may have 
industrial depression with hunger and bloodshed following in its 
wake. 

REPORT FOR ALLENTOWN, PA. 

R. J. WHEELER, REPRESENTING A. L. REICHENBACH, MAYOR^ 

Allentown is an industrial city of 80,000 people, situated in the 
lower Lehigh Valley, linked closely with Bethlehem and Easton. 

We have a great many people out of work, due to the prompt re- 
duction of labor forces by the big munition plants in and about 
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Allentown, immediately following the armistice. The Bethlehem 
Steel Works has laid off thousands of men, just recently. The 
Penntrojan Powder Works has dispensed with most of their work- 
ing force. Our large truck manufacturing company has reduced 
forces very considerably, and our silk mills — of which we have a 
great number — are now closing down, throwing additional thou- 
sands out of work. The unemployed in the city of Allentown alone 
now number several thousand, and there are probably fifteen to 
twenty thousand idle workmen in the Lehigh Valley. 

The city, of Allentown is putting forth extra efforts along the line 
suggested by the Federal and State Governments, and is planning 
to spend $650,000 for public works during the summer, among which 
are new streets, new bridge, public-comfort station, sanitary sewer 
system, and an electric-light plant. 

At this time I know of no builders in the city of Allentown who 
have any work on hand. Private interests will not invest money 
because of the uncertain condition as to wages and prices of ma- 
terial. 

The city of Allentown has cooperated with the Federal Employ- 
ment Service since its institution. We have the community labor 
board in operation since early October; and this board has now been 
enlarged by the addition of 12 more members and forms a sort of 
labor bureau in connection with the United States Employment 
Service. We hold our meetings in the office of the Employment 
Bureau, and have been successful in developing considerable coopera- 
tion between the employers and the workers of our city. 

I have endeavored to get the employers to cooperate with the 
United States Employment Service, and what success we have had 
in placing our returned soldiers and reemploying the displaced war 
workers has been due to the splendid support given by the United 
States Employment Service. 

But we can not create jobs out of merely good intentions. The 
State government is building a small section of road near our city, 
but the balance of its great road-building program will not help the 
Lehigh Valley much. 

The Federal Government has a great housing project lying dor- 
mant in the city of Bethlehem. If this project could be resumed, 
and these 647 houses completed, it would give employment to 4,500 
men for a period of three months or more. There is nothing which 
could be done in and about our section that would give as much aid 
to the cities of Allentown, Bethlehem, and Easton as the completion 
of this housing project. The Federal Government should take some 
of its own advice, in matters like this, and set an example by com- 
pleting this project. There is great need for houses in the city of 
Bethlehem: rents are very high, due to scarcity of houses, and the 
population is so congested that we find 11 people living in each apart- 
ment in South Bethlehem. These people could occupy the new 
houses if they were built and it would give opportunity to develop 
better citizens as well as to employ the unemployed. 

Our soldiers are returning in large numbers. Because the indus- 
tries which they were working in when they went to war are cur- 
tailing production, and in many cases shutting down, it is simply 
impossible for lis to employ them all. As far as they can, our em- 
ployers are taking the boys back. 
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The great number of war workers in this community came here 
during the drive for munition workers, because it is a good com- 
munity. Most of them want to stay with us ; but we can not employ 
them. There is, therefore, a bad condition of unemployment in the 
city of Allentown, and I am convinced that we have not reached 
the peak by any means. I believe that three months from now will 
see a greater number of people out of work than there are at present. 

We have listened to a great many diverse views in this convention. 
So many shades of economic thought are here represented that he 
would be a bold man who pretended to have any definite plan that 
would solve the problem we are wrestling with. However, the bur- 
den that rests upon us can not be shifted. If this conference — 
which is made up of representative men of the entire Nation — can 
not agree upon a constructive program, it is vain and useless for us 
to expect Congress to agree upon one, or our several States and cities. 

The governor of Ohio has touched upon a vital point when he 
says that we must give permanent guaranties to labor against recur- 
rence of unemployment from time to time. Labor, whether it be 
the returned soldier or the unemployed munition worker, believes 
that it contributed largely to the winning of the war and now de- 
mands that democracy be translated into living form. Democracy 
to the worker means more than an abstract ideal. It means more 
than a certain form of government or the existence of a desired 
political ideal. To the worker, industrial democracy means an equal 
share in the management and profits of industry. This demand of 
the worker for the realization of industrial democracy is the very 
foundation of the intelligent unrest among the workers of the land, 
organized and unorganized- 
Some men say: "We desire only that the Government cease to 
interfere with business, or with the workers ; that, if the Government 
will withdraw its interference, things will go back to their normal 
state, and everything will be all right." 

Labor throughout the Nation is determined that things shall not 
go back to the conditions before the war. Labor conditions were 
intolerable then, and any attempt to re-create those conditions will 
throw the country into the revolution we fear. 

I have been in close touch with labor for more than 20 years. In 
this conference, while I represent the city of Allentown officially, 
I represent organized labor directly, both State and locally. And 
I say to you that there is no hope of industrial peace in America 
unless we recognize that the old order has passed forever and plan a 
new foundation for society, in which the worker will at least be an 
equal sharer with the employer in the conduct and rewards of 
industry. 

The employing class, as has been well stated by Gov. Cox, of Ohio, 
is too much inclined to believe that by creating a great condition of 
unemployment and forcing the workers to starve for a while, they 
will be more tractable and inclined to work for lower wages and 
longer hours. This state of mind on the part of employers is a 
menace to the industrial peace of the Nation. The working-class 
mind to-day is not in the condition to tolerate a lower standard of 
living, neither will the workers endure privation in a land of 
plenty, such as this land, without resorting to desperate measures of 
retaliation. 
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The employers of America— if they are well advised— will follow 
the example of the employers of England, and endeavor by meeting 
with their employees throughout the nation to develop a well-defined 
plan for the institution of industrial democracy in the industries of 
the United States. If this is not done, the workers throughout the 
United States will bring about industrial democracy by any method 
which seems to them to be effective, even though that method be 
less peaceful than we would like it to be. 

I think we should be eminently practical during this dangerous 
transition period. The Government— Federal and State— should 
cooperate in the establishment and conduct of certain great agencies 
which have the confidence of the working people and the employers. 
I would enumerate them as follows: 

1. The United States Employment Service, which, by displacing the detec- 
tive agencies and private employment bureaus, delivers both employers and 
workers from these soulless and trouble-breeding institutions and enables the 
regular systematic handling of employment throughout the Nation. 

2. The continued existence of the War Labor Board, an institution before 
which both sides to labor controversies can set forth their cases, and where 
justice can be done to labor. 

3. The continuance of a War Industries Board, which by surveying the 
material interests of the country can set forth to the Nation the industrial 
resources, needs, and the value of materials, so that profiteering in raw mate- 
rials may be restrained by public opinion. 

4. The creation of a permanent Food Administration for the promotion of 
production, distribution, and price recommendation ; also, the promotion of a 
great marketing movement, which shall bring the producer and consumer to- 
gether without the tremendous loss due to the duplication of middleman serv- 
ice, with its attendant high price to the ultimate consumer and no benefits to 
the producer, 

6. The creation of a national department of public works, which shall en- 
deavor to regulate unemployment at all times, by the stimulation of public 
works at such times as private industry is not going full speed ahead, thus 
providing for possible periods of unemployment in industry and assuring to the 
worker permanent employment at all times. 

These recommendations seem to me to be pertinent at this time. In 
our city we are doing everything in our power to support every recom- 
mendation made to us by Federal and State Governments. I believe 
this conference should recommend to the governors of the States 
the calling of similar conferences throughout the Union where the 
interests of the State can be heard and more definite plans for co- 
operation on this great problem can be laid and carried out. I think 
also we should call a national conference of employers and labor- 
union representatives to be followed by State conferences, at which 
plans might be considered to develop the principles of industrial 
democracy for America. 

If we allow time to pass by and deceive ourselves by believing that 
prewar conditions are going to return, we shall only be inviting 
trouble, which we may never be able to put down. I believe that the 
workers and employers of America could be brought into cooperative 
relations to-day. But if we ignore the trend of the times, and try 
by repressive laws and loud denunciation to prevent the working 
people of America from remaining upon the present plane of living ; 
and if by blinding ourselves with prejudice we declare that those 
who expressed their determination to have a greater share in the con- 
duct and rewards of industry are agitators and incipient bolsheviki 
and should be either deported or destroyed, then we are really invit- 
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ing a spirit of violent revolution, which, if once it gains a foothold 
in this land, may finally destroy all that we mutually hold dear. 

Because the working people of America love their country, they 
want to help make it a better country within which to dwell, and 
they invite the employing class of the nation to join with them in a 
spirit of cooperation to carry this nation through the reconstruction 
period to a higher plane of living without the awful turmoil which 
is sweeping over Europe. 

REPORT FOR ERIE, PA. 

MILES B. KITTS, MAYOR. 

The city of Erie has a population of approximately 100,000. Dur- 
ing the war 95 per cent of the work done in our industries was upon 
war orders, and some very extensive munition and Navy contracts, 
were executed in this city. At present, as I am informed by P. J.. 
Barber, examiner in charge of the department of labor of the city of 
Erie, we have between 4,000 and 5,000 idle men. Owing to the fact 
that nearly all the industries were engaged in war orders, a sudden 
turnover in labor occurred soon after the signing of the armistice and 
especially upon the cancellation of war contracts. The readjustment 
is taking place as rapidly as possible, but until all war contracts are 
settled and machinery and manufacturing plants readjusted to pre- 
war work we will continue to have many idle men. A large number 
of our returning soldiers are out of work on account of these condi- 
tions. A short time ago William D. Kinney, superintendent of parks 
and public property of the city of Erie, placed 46 at work under 
military discipline, cleaning and beautifying Glenwood Park. This 
provided work until they could be absorbed in various industries. 
The police department and the fire department will reemploy every 
returning soldier. 

The city of Erie has laid out a comprehensive plan for municipal 
improvements, and just as rapidly as the proper city legislation can 
be enacted and bonds sold we expect to expend for flood control, 
paving, sewers, grade crossings, and general public works, including 
a $400,000 depot to be paid for by the railroad companies, the sum of 
$3,600,000. The department of parks and public property will ex- 
pend $86,000; the school district of the city of Erie for new school 
buildings and improvements, $900,000, making a total of $4,586,000. 
A large percentage of this work has been authorized by the electors 
of the city of Erie and the above does not include contemplated im- 
provements by the water department such as additional pumping 
facilities and a new reservoir. The road program of the highway de- 
partment of the State of Pennsylvania contemplates the building of 
about 40 miles of hard roads, 18 feet in width, which are in the imme- 
diate vicinity of this city. 

The labor situation in this city is serious at the present time and we 
are speeding up as fast as possible the commencement of public im- 
provements and public works. We would most earnestlv recommend 
that the United States Department of Labor continue the services of 
the local labor bureau which is now in charge of P. J. Barber, exam- 
iner. Speedy settlements of canceled war contracts -will materiallv 
aid the labor situation and relieve the congestion in this city. All use- 
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less boards and commissions should be eliminated, so that there will 
be less confusion by the city, county, and State authorities in carry- 
ing out local government on a prewar basis. 

The United States Railroad Administration should settle upon a 
definite policy, and some definite assurance should be given to this 
municipality as to what is intended in the way of grade crossing 
elimination improvements and the erection of a new depot. It should 
either be settled that the United States Railway Administration is to 
make the final decision or the railroad companies should be given 
some definite instructions and orders in the premises. A large pro- 
gram of work was just started before the war and is at a dead stand- 
still until the above recommendations may be realized. 

The Central Labor Union of the city of Erie, through a report sub- 
mitted to me by Mr. Engene J. McManus, its president, among other 
things recommends the maintaining of the present standards of liv- 
ing and no reduction in wages; that all employers should discharge 
all aliens now in their employ and refuse to hire them at least for 
the time being ; that no further immigration be permitted ; the con- 
tinuance of the Federal employment offices, the War Labor Board or 
one similar to it, and the other activities of the department of labor ; 
the recognition by the employers of the right to collective bargaining 
and no discrimination; the recognition of the workers by having 
equal representation on all boards or commissions, either National, 
State, or local. 

REPORT FOR HARRISBURG, PA. 

DANIEL L. KEISTER, MAYOR. 

It is my distinctive honor to represent Harrisburg, the capital city 
of the Keystone State, in this conference. It is situated on the east 
bank of the picturesque Susquehanna River and is the entrance to the 
Cumberland, Lebanon, and Lancaster Valleys, God's garden spots of 
Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Railroad, the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway, the Northern Central Railroad, the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad, the Pittsburgh, Harrisburg & Potomac Railroad, 
the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad, the Schuykill & Susquehanna 
Railroad, with their tributaries and connections reach out east, west, 
north, and south, and center at Harrisburg like the spokes in a 
gigantic wheel ; this city can therefore be called the commercial hub 
of the great State of Pennsylvania. 

During the war period the large industrial establishments located 
here have been worked to their fullest capacity turning but the ma- 
terials so necessary to the support and upkeep of our armies. The 
plants of the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Central Iron & Steel Co., the 
Harrisburg Manufacturing & Boiler Co., and the Harrisburg Pipe & 
Pipe Bending Co. being operated almost exclusively on war con- 
tracts. Upon the cessation of hostilities the contracts at these large 
plants were abrogated, and this of necessity caused the enforced 
idleness of thousands of employees. Some of them have secured em- 
ployment elsewhere, but in the main they are still in the class of the 
unemployed. 

The railroad corporations — especially the two large trunk lines 
the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia & Reading systems — have 
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large operations and mammoth shops located at this point. The 
retrenchment order of the Railroad Administration brought with it 
the dismissal of several hundred men at these shops and several 
hundred more in the classification yards of both railroads. In addi- 
tion to this thousands of others we're put on short hours and quite a 
number on short-week shifts, some only working two to three days 
a week. This, to my mind, with the acknowledged very bad con- 
dition of the roadbeds of these great common carriers, the greatly 
worn-down condition of their motive power, the broken cars now 
covering sidings for miles, and the whole equipment slowly going to 
the dogs, is entirely unwarranted at this time. It has caused a 
feeling of unrest among the men, and just before I left Harrisburg 
to attend the conference I was waited upon by a committee of 
employees of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co. and asked to 
present a statement of facts to this convention. The statement is 
vouched for by the signatures of a committee of five employees, whom 
I consider thoroughly reliable and trustworthy, and is as follows : 

Haeeisbitkg, Pa., March 1, 1919. 

In regard to the present conditions of unemployment and the rapid displace- 
ment of men on the railroads, we beg leave to submit the following conditions 
n nd the causes pertaining thereto, which are unnecessarily adding to and 
aggravating the present serious menace. 

In the last three weeks in the Rutherford yards of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad the inspection of the freight cars has become so lax that cars are noi 
only turned out and passed through not only unfit for service, but altogether 
unsafe. If these necessary repairs would be made men would have to be hired 
and not furloughed, as they are doing at present. The great majority of cars 
now operating, it may be safely stated, ought to be in the shops for necessary 
repairs; yet, notwithstanding this, men are being turned out on account of 
no work. 

In order that some ide.a may be formed as to the conditions of these cars that 
are passed O. K., we wiil cite some of the defects that go unremedied : Broken 
yoke rivets, friction draft gears, broken truck springs, loose running boards, 
bent grab irons, sill steps, and brake shafts, which in themselves constitute a 
serious infraction of the United States Safety Appliance Standards. 

It will be understood that these defects are permitted to exist not because the 
car inspectors are neglecting their duties by any means, but are the orders com- 
ing from the officials which they are compelled to obey. 

The assistant foreman or shop inspectors go over the cars that are shopped 
for repairs, and it is their say what is to be done, that is, the repairs to be 
made; and they will permit only minor repairs to be made. Cars with split 
center sills, cracked arch-bars, broken ends, etc., which usually require consid- 
erable labor to repair, are omitted. Chalk marks indicating the defects for 
which the cars are shopped are effaced by these same assistant car shop fore- 
men or shop inspectors and the necessary repair work is thus reduced and men 
deprived of the work that is both vital and necessary. Necessary and useful 
labor in these shops is being curtailed about 50 per cent, and while every 
effort is being made to skimp and save on useful labor, the economy feature is 
entirely overlooked when it comes to the supervisory forces and expense piled 
up by increasing this force while the productive forces are enormously re- 
duced. There has never been more than one assistant foreman in this car shop, 
and on January 1, 1919, six more were added at increased salaries. 

In the maintenance of way department on the Lebanon Valley and the P., H. 
& P. branch of the Reading Railroad something like 115 section men who stuck 
to these positions all through the great urgency have been laid off indefinitely, 
notwithstanding the fact that the roadbed is the worst that it has been in years. 
Ties are lying on the wayside buried up partly with cinders and mud, and rails 
snapping because of poor and rotten ties that have not been replaced. These 
men were practically all Americans and have to a certain extent been replaced 
by foreigners, and it is generally understood that the supervisor, who is caus- 
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ing this labor turnover, is doing so because by replacing these men with the 
foreigners he receives from the contractors that furnish them a certain per- 
centage from each man. 

C. C. Habper. 

J. H. Lloyd. 

R. L. BUEGAMAN. 

Chables R. Gablek. 
Chables Liebau. 

These are only a few of the conditions that really exist at the 
Rutherford shops of this company, and my information is that even 
worse conditions prevail at the Pennsylvania Railroad shops located 
here. 

The equipment and machinery at the plants of the Bethlehem Steel 
plant, the Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co., the Central Iron & 
Steel Co., and the Harrisburg boiler concern having been transformed 
into machinery for the making of war materials, it will be some time 
before these great plants can be brought back to the same basis upon 
which they were working prior to the breaking out of the war. At 
the present time I am of the opinion that in this city of possibly 75,000 
population we probably have 2,000 idle men, some 2,000 more working 
short time, and with the advent of some 2,000 returning soldiers in the 
next three months, the closing up of the liquor interests on July 1, 
releasing some 1,000 more men from that industry, we will probably 
have the fact confronting us in a few months of some 4,000 to 5,000 
idle men. 

There is no doubt that this condition will be relieved somewhat by 
the improvements contemplated by the State of Pennsylvania in its 
development of Capitol Park and in the building of new buildings 
to properly house the offices of the several departments of the State 
government. The city of Harrisburg will spend $100,000 on street 
improvements during the coming summer; $25,000 on a comfort 
station, and several thousand dollars on water-main extensions. We 
also have under consideration the building of a joint county and citj" 
municipal building and a joint contagious-disease hospital. These 
projects will hardly be got under way until 1920, as enabling legisla- 
tion will have to be passed by our State legislature in order to allow 
the county and city to build and occupy jointly. So taking everything 
into consideration, the industrial situation in and around Harrisburg 
is not so rosy, and while we are not pessimistic as to the future, it is a 
problem which is going to be hard to handle. 

In the upper end of our county, where the world-famed Lykens 
Valley coal is mined, practically the same industrial conditions exist. 
Coal has become a drug on the market, and in this locality quite a 
large number of miners are unemployed or are working short shifts. 

I have attended this conference and listened to the speeches and 
fine rhetoric of some of the most learned and respected men of the 
country, and after they were through talking not one had suggested 
the remedy to suit large industrial centers, such as the one I have the 
honor to represent, except to infer that the ball which was so tightly 
wound up by the departments of the National Government must be 
unwound very slowly and carefully by the same agencies. Freight 
rates must be reduced on building materials, such as lumber, brick, 
cement, stone, gravel, sand, and in fact everything which goes into 
the building of houses, or good road propositions. The prevailing 
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prices of these materials make immediate contracts almost prohibi- 
tive to municipalities, as well as to individuals and corporations. 
This is no time for dillydallying and playing politics. It i? m y 
opinion that it is the duty of the President to call immediately an 
extra session of Congress and keep it working while the country is 
going through this reconstruction period, making appropriations for 
the prosecution of all Government contracts for public buildings, 
wharves, docks, improvements to railroad and equipment, and all 
public utilities. In other words, let the President and Congress quit 
playing politics to the detriment of the wage earners and good gov- 
ernment, get down to business, and I think the industrial condition, 
which is now in worse shape than ever before in the history of the 
Nation, will be satisfactorily solved. 

REPORT FOR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

GEORGE S. WEBSTER, REPRESENTING THOMAS B. SMITH, MAYOR. 

The city of Philadelphia is located in the center of the greatest 
industrial area on the Atlantic seaboard. It has flowing through it 
two splendid fresh-water rivers — the Delaware and' Sehuylkill^- 
with deep channels capable of being safely navigated by the largest 
ocean steamships. 

It is the second port in the United States in the volume and value 
of export and import trade. Its strategic location, in close proximity 
to the great steel mills of the country, the large deposits of anthra- 
cite coal, the cement mills of the Lehigh Valley, and the rich agricul- 
tural districts of eastern Pennsylvania and of the adjoining States 
of New Jersey and Delaware, together with the large skilled-labor 
population, made it especially advantageous for locating industries 
to produce the materials essential to carrying on the war. 

As a consequence, many manufacturing plants were enlarged and 
adapted to Government work and new plants were established. 
One of the largest industries was the building of ships. The old 
yards were extended and new ones built, until there are now 146 
ways, and ships are being launched almost daily. Also, a large per- 
centage of the ordnance and army supplies required for our forces 
abroad were manufactured in this city. As a result, there was a 
great demand for labor; many men came from a distance to obtain 
employment; the shipyards alone gave work to upward of 100,000. 
Upon the signing of the armistice, the ordnance and army supply 
work was curtailed, which necessitated the laying off of a number 
of men and the readjustment of the establishments to meet peace 
conditions. Fortunately, however, the shipyards have continued 
their program of construction and the work upon the large quarter- 
master terminal is still in progress, and it is hoped that these under- 
takings will not be curtailed. 

Many men who were thrown out of employment returned to their 
homes ; but the condition of unemployment has not been serious in 
our city, neither has there been any serious labor trouble, although 
we must admit that there is an undercurrent of unrest and that the 
attitude of labor toward employment is not altogether what would 
be desired. The mayor and the citizens of Philadelphia have estab- 
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lished employment bureaus — -one being located in the city hall— 
and are securing work for our soldiers and sailors almost as rapidly as 
they return to civil life. The Government is also operating em- 
ployment agencies, all of which are rendering splendid service at 
this time, and we trust may be continued. 

Fortunately, early in 1915, the city inaugurated a comprehensive 
plan of improvements, and loans amounting to upward of one hun- 
dred and ten millions were authorized. Only about 25 per cent of 
these funds was expended at the time this country entered the war, 
when, for patriotic reasons, all public works were suspended, so that 
the entire productive forces of the country could be utilized toward 
winning the war ; but during that time arrangements were being 
made so that as soon as peace was declared the work of construction 
might be continued. The city of Philadelphia therefore proposes 
to continue such public works as have been arranged for, notably, 
the development of its harbor facilities; the construction of sewers 
and sewage-disposal plants; improvement and betterment of high- 
ways; the enlargement of its water supply; the erection of public 
buildings and schoolhouses; and to proceed with its transit develop- 
ments. 

Already the work, involving an expenditure of about a million dol- 
lars, has been commenced upon harbor improvements ; and if it is 
found when the bids are received for other work that there is a co- 
operation with the city on the part of labor, and that materials are 
not unreasonably high, it is the purpose to push these improvements 
rapidly, and thus provide employment for many of those who have 
been thrown out of work during this time of readjustment, and, by 
this means, tide over the present period of unsettlement. 

REPORT FOR READING, PA. 



The city of Eeading, Pa., with an estimated population of 120,000, 
sent about 5,000 men into the Army and Navy service of the United 
States Government. At this writing about 700 have been discharged 
and have returned to this city. , 

From information received from Mr. A. H. Satterthwaite, ex- 
aminer in charge of the United States Employment Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 380 soldiers and sailors have been placed in positions 
and 61 are awaiting appointments. He informs me that he finds it 
harder as the days pass to find positions for them — due possibly to 
the" fact that they are being more rapidly discharged — but through 
the bureau of returning soldiers and sailors and the valuable assist- 
ance given by the newspapers, they expect to find positions for all 
of them. It is estimated that there are about 2,500 men out of work 
in this city at the present time, and about 3,000 men who are aver- 
aging two to three days' work a week. The conditions do not seem 
very promising from the fact that several of the labor unions have 
passed resolutions demanding increases in wages of from 20 to 25 
cents an hour, which is discouraging to the contractors, who are not 
willing to begin work under such conditions. 
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The city of Beading and the county of Berks have entered into a 
mutual agreement for the construction of a bridge crossing the 
Schuylkill River at Bingaman Street, to cost between $550,000 and 
$600,000. Plans for said construction are now nearing completion, 
and the county and municipal authorities will immediately advertise 
for bids and arrange for a bond issue to cover the cost of con- 
struction. 

At a meeting of city council held February 26, 1919, legislation 
was introduced to provide $100,000 for highway improvements. 

I have interviewed a number of superintendents of the industrial 
establishments of this city, and from information received the indus- 
trial conditions are not very promising. However, they all assured 
me that they would do everything within their power to keep their 
employees at work — even if not on full time — and rather than declare 
it a suspension they would reduce the number of working hours. 

A memorial committee has been appointed to raise the necessary 
funds for the erection of a museum and art gallery in City Park, 
and I believe there will be no trouble in raising $500,000, which will 
furnish employment for a large number of men. 

REPORT FOR PAWTUCKET, R. I. 



Pawtucket is a city of diversified industries, principally a textile 
center. It is the seat of the first successful manufacture of cotton 
by machinery and has manufactured iron utensils for 250 years. 

On receipt of the telegram calling this conference, I sent a ques- 
tionnaire to 25 of the managers of the corporations in the city, asking 
the following questions to obtain a summary of conditions: 

1. What is the present condition of trade? Answer. Blfteen per cent of 
normal. 

2. How long will your present orders provide for your output? Answer. 
■One. month. 

3. Are you working on old orders or on orders received this month? Answer. 
Eighty-five per cent old orders ; fifteen per cent this month. 

4. Do you consider high prices the reason of present slow purchasing? 
Answer. Yes ; 50 per cent. No ; 50 per cent. 

This summary, as I understand it, means that at the end of one 
month the situation will become a crisis unless there is a change 
in the meantime and purchasing becomes more general. 

A characteristic answer to the questions by one who, I think, is the 
Carnegie of the textile trade, follows: 

1. What is the present condition of trade? Stagnation and continual slowing 
down of business. 

2. How long will your present orders provide for your output? About six 
weeks, but may be lengthened by reducing the hours of labor below the presen< 
level of 45 hours. 

3. Are you working on old orders or on orders received this month? Practi- 
cally all orders received prior to November 11, 1918. 

4. Do you consider high prices the reason of present slow purchasing? 
High prices not responsible. No one purchasing because figured profits are tied 
up in inventory, and taxes to be paid will exhaust working capital. 
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REPORT FOR KNOXVILLE, TENN. 



This city has a population of more than 80,000, all of whom re- 
sponded most heartily to the requirements of the time of war and 
are now most willing to do their share in helping the country to 
adjust itself to peace or postwar conditions. In fact, this adjust- 
ment work is already in progress, and the same enthusiastic, patri- 
otic endeavor is now being pursued that put this people " over 
the top " in every war activity that presented itself previous to the 
signing of the armistice. 

Knoxville is located in one of the richest sections of the United 
States, having an abundance of natural resources such as timber, 
marble, coal, copper, zinc, water power, fertile soil and a climate 
unsurpassed anywhere. These things contribute to make the peo- 
ple happy, and their loyalty and love to and for the Government 
constrains them always to the very utmost in cooperative effort to 
strengthen its institutions. 

True to the history and traditions of the past, Tennessee furnished 
its full quota, and more, to the soldiery of the war through whose 
trials they have just passed. Indeed, we have fastened the title 
" Volunteer State." Many of our sons now sleep in the Argonne, at 
Chateau-Thierry, and other places in Europe, having made the " su- 
preme sacrifice." 

Our boys are returning now, and our people are rejoicing, for they 
are happy to have them home again, but this rejoicing is not confined 
to the handclasp, speech making, and the like. We know the boy must 
have his old job or one better. And, in no instance, has such been 
refused, and we are planning to make it true in every instance as the 
boys return ; and vigilance shall be maintained to see that not one sol- 
dier boy is neglected in this respect. 

The officials of the city have already planned to go to the very limit 
in matters pertaining to civic improvements. We shall build one or 
more viaducts and schoolhouses that will cost more than one-half 
million dollars; and, in addition, there will be street improvements 
that will cost a like sum. Our citizens are cooperating with (even 
urging) the State authorities in the matter of a road building project 
to cost $50,000,000, this sum to be raised by a bond issue. These 
things are not being done as a matter of local development purely, 
but for the purpose of affording employment for our soldier boys as 
well. 

The commercial and other organizations of our city are doing all 
in their power to encourage a spirit of activity among our people, 
and there is every reason to believe that our business men will give of 
their best in keeping the wheels in motion, and when this is said much 
hope can be fixed, for the business men of this community are among 
the best of this Nation, and none are more loyal. 

Let the Government help ! 

By way of suggestion : The Government is now in control of the 
railroads. Why not let this control, if the same is continued through 
postwar adjustments, be directed so as to contribute in every possible 
way to the activities now desired by the administration and the peo- 
ple everywhere and by all so earnestly ? To illustrate : One or two 
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phases of the present situation are cited. Our city must build a 
viaduct over the tracks of a certain railroad. The laws require the 
company to build the structure rather than pay the cost of building. 
The work is about to begin. The regional director of the railroad is 
called in consultation, and we are told by him that neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the railroad company has the money, but that we can 
proceed to build and that both the Government and the corporation 
will stand by and give a loud " amen " as the work proceeds. Now, 
this is very generous, indeed. But would it not be better for the Gov- 
ernment to make an advance in money, say, on a 50-50 basis, at least? 

And, in the matter of freight rates, particularly on gravel, sand, 
crushed stone, etc., the rates have been advanced until the charges 
are fearful. We are told that the advance was made to discourage 
construction work during the time of war. The war is over now, 
the Government is asking for cooperation, and the people are anxious 
to cooperate. Why not the Government itself take the first step in a 
matter that means so much to the scheme of road building, which is 
so ardently advocated by the members of this conference ? 

Now, nothing is here meant as an unfavorable criticism, but the 
foregoing is submitted with a view of giving information and of 
helping rather than of hindering the great work which this meeting 
has before it, for I would not truly represent the spirit of my people 
if a different attitude were assumed. And yet, as we have listened 
to some of the talks that have been made during the progress of these 
deliberations, we are reminded of the story of the Irishman who, 
when asked on which side he was fighting, replied : " Oh, what differ- 
ence does it make to ye, since I am fighting." But there is a differ- 
ence, and all of us should be found on the side of our country not 
only at this time but henceforth. 

REPORT FOR NASHVILLE, TENN. 

WILLIAM GTJPTON, MAYOR. 

With Nashville it is not only a reconstruction period in a general 
way, but it is a reconstruction period locally. The building and 
operating of a great powder plant by our Government at an expendi- 
ture of possibly $90,000,000, with a weekly pay roll of $2,000,000, all 
to cease in the twinkling of an eye, would naturally cause a great 
reaction in both labor and commercial activities. In the construction 
of this great plant (possibly next in magnitude to that of the Panama 
Canal) there were brought into our city skilled and unskilled labor 
to the number of 150,000. The turnover was something terrific, not- 
withstanding wages were exceedingly high and the work was any- 
thing but burdensome. Speed was the keynote of the hour. The 
plant was constructed hurriedly, without thought of cost in dollars 
or efficiency in operation, the real economy consisting in the manu- 
facture of powder in the shortest possible time. 

The largest number of men and women on the pay roll at any one 
time at this plant was about 40,000; within three months after the 
armistice was signed it was cut down to about 1,500. Many of these 
people are still in Nashville, as proof of which at the present time 
there are 1,600 more children enrolled in our public schools than there 
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were a year ago. So Nashville's labor problems have been possibly 
not equaled by any other city in the country. 

A survey of the situation was made some weeks ago and it was 
estimated only 2,000 men were unemployed in our city. At the pres- 
ent time we have two minor strikes on, but no serious trouble is 
anticipated. 

In passing, I might mention a recent personal experience with the 
local labor organizations. I saw fit to remove from the board of 
education an individual who was at that time and had been for the 
past 17 years president of a local labor union. This individual was 
recognized as a labor leader, but was not a man who worked at the 
bench. I appointed in his stead a young man of high character of 
the same " faith and order," who really worked at the bench. Immedi- 
ately a strong protest arose, resulting in 33 resolutions passed by the 
various labor organizations, denouncing and condemning my action 
and demanding my resignation. The first of these resolutions was 
officially signed as "advertising agent" by a man paroled from the 
State prison July, 1916, having been sent up from the city of Mem- 
phis for safe blowing. The various resolutions were published in 
the daily press separately and then collectively, but all to no avail. 

As a city, we are doing our best to take care of the unemployed. 
Our people have authorized a million dollar bond issue for sewerage 
construction, and our board of city commissioners have just recently 
passed an ordinance submitting to the people other bond issues 
totaling about $2,000,000. This money is to be used in the building 
of viaducts, river terminals, etc., and about $800,000 for the construc- 
tion of permanent streets. Labor and material is from 40 to 100 
per cent higher than it was a year ago. Both may be lower later on, 
but public improvements are distributing the loss (in case there is 
a loss) to such an extent that no one individual will be the worse off, 
and at the same time the unemployed are being taken care of. 

As to private individuals making new investments or enlarging 
present undertakings, they are, to some extent, slow in taking hold. 
There seems to be an unrest or a lack of confidence between the em- 
ployer and the employed. There are walking delegates or agitators 
who advocate disorder and violence, whose aim is rather to paralyze 
industry than to secure justice for the worker. I have heard it said 
there are five things that constitute a bolshevik, namely : High wages, 
no work, taking other people's property, no punishment, and no taxa- 
tion. The Walking delegate is never satisfied. He gets what he Wants 
to-day and wants more to-morrow. To stop wanting is to go back to 
the bench. Increase of wages has been the order of the day, and 
many workers do not see why this process so agreeable to them 
should not continue indefinitely. They forget that the industrial 
situation, which existed during the war, is artificial ; that our Nation 
has been living on its capital ; that higher wages have not been paid 
out of products of industry, but out of taxes, present and future, and 
if such conditions, continue it will lead us to national bankruptcy, a 
vast amount of unemployment, and misery for all classes, especially 
the workers and their families. The attractive war Wage has re- 
sulted in bringing great numbers from the farm to the- city ; thus we 
have converted a producer into a consumer; we must reverse the 
order of things, however, and make producers out of consumers if 
we are to permanently and effectively remedv our »resent condi- 
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tion. Public improvement is only temporary relief. The Govern- 
ment should educate, encourage, and assist the "back to the farm 
movement. To own something, if nothing more than a cow or a 
few hogs, is a satisfaction that will never exist with the individual 
who is working in the city spending his week's wage before he 
draws it; in which case he is courting poverty, and is naturally 
among the classes of social unrest. If not " back to the farm " then 
cooperation must exist between the employer and the employed. 
This is safeguarding industry, whereby both parties live. Otherwise, 
we will have industrial conflict and anarchy. One leads to security 
and the other to destruction. 

Cooperation makes a chain link by link. It is pulling together. 
It is victory. It is success. All things that are worth their while are 
the result of man cooperating with his fellow man. 

"We are all dependent one. upon the other. Capital should link 
hands with labor and labor with capital. Restore confidence if con- 
fidence is lost and victory will be ours. Capital, labor, management, 
and the community pulling together make a powerful combination 
that means going forward. We must appreciate the fact nothing 
that succeeds stands still ; therefore we must be a people and a Na- 
tion that have a new vision of duty one to another, as individual to 
individual and as nation to nation. 

REPORT FOR SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

W. MONT. FEBRY, MAYOR. 

In accordance with suggestions made at the Conference of the 
Governors and Mayors held in Washington, D. C, March 3, 4, and 
5, the following brief report is submitted to the Department of Labor 
concerning the labor situation in Salt Lake City, Utah, particularly 
as it refers to the employment of returning soldiers,, sailors, and 
marines. 

The city officials have established by ordinance a citizen's com- 
mittee called soldiers and sailors' employment commission, whose 
purpose is indicated by its name. Cooperating fully and harmoni- 
ously with the Federal labor representative and the State council of 
defense, this organization has answered the purpose for which it 
was formed. Its expense heretofore has been borne equally by the 
city and the State council of defense, but it seems likely that the 
city will be called upon hereafter to bear the full expense. 

A complete card index system is maintained on each returning 
soldier who applies for work ; furthermore, a similar system is main- 
tained covering employers and perspective jobs. Further details of 
the organization need not be mentioned other than to say the activi- 
ties of this commission necessarily extend beyond the city limits and 
into the farming, mining, and stock-raising districts. 

This commission's greatest activity is an attempt to start a home 
building campaign among the residents of Salt Lake City. This 
attempt is meeting with some success, and it is anticipated that as 
the campaign progresses there will be a marked increase in the num- 
ber of homes built. It is the opinion of this commission that home 
building is perhaps the best possible method of serving the general 
good in the emergency which confronts the country at this time. 
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During the current year public improvements within the city 
limits will be undertaken by the city, aggregating approximately 
three million dollars. These improvements include paving and side- 
walk extensions, storm sewers, sanitary sewers, waterworks exten- 
sion, reservoir construction, park improvements and purchase, con- 
struction of municipal bathhouse, fire station, and underground 
police and fire-alarm system. The city will also receive considerable 
benefit from State and county expenditures aggregating several 
additional millions. In all public work no one but American citizens 
receive employment, and men discharged from the service are given 
preference. 

The authorities of the city do not anticipate any disturbing labor 
troubles, nor is it feared that un-American doctrines will cause dis- 
turbance. The general conditions respecting labor and employment 
and business are fair. 

REPORT FOR EVERETT, WASH. 



Labor conditions in the city of Everett, Wash., are rapidly ap- 
proaching normal. One step has been taken by the business and 
labor interests of the city which has materially improved the labor 
situation both in the matter of overcoming unemployment and in 
stabilizing the whole labor problem. That step was the election of 
representatives of labor to membership in the Commercial Club of 
the city. This form of cooperation between the business and labor 
interests has resulted almost automatically in solving quickly and 
efficaciously such questions as have arisen requiring their mutual 
consideration and action. 

REPORT FOR OSHKOSH, WIS. 



Oshkosh's industrial activities being largely of a woodworking 
nature, we did not get the war work that some other cities did, and 
we felt at the time that we were rather unfortunate. While there 
was no real industrial depression, yet a great many of our people 
left Oshkosh and went to other cities where they could get bigger 
pay. But now that the war is over and the Government contracts 
have been canceled we find a great many of these men anxious to get 
back to Oshkosh. With the demand for building material that is 
going to be necessary in the reconstruction program that the Nation, 
State, county, and municipalities have planned, we expect a period 
of industrial prosperity. In fact we believe that we are better off 
than some of the cities that enjoyed such a large degree of prosperity 
during the war. The returned soldiers are being given their old 
places in factories, workshops, banks, and other places of employ- 
ment. It seems to be the attitude of employers that every soldier 
must have a job that wants it. Personally I am deeply interested 
in the constructive program of Secretaries Lane and Wilson. 

The cities of America are essential units in the life of the Nation. 
They constitute the pulse of our national existence. They are the 
centers of civic demonstration that indicate the moral and spiritual 
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status of the Nation. During the war the cities of America have 
kept step with the demands of the hour, and the cities of Wisconsin 
stand second to none in their patriotic support of the war that 
meant the life or death of democracy. In fact this, war has made 
us a Nation. We are thinking and acting in terms of nationalism. 
We are gradually outgrowing our parochial ideas and becoming 
dynamic units in this great republic of a growing democracy. The 
most of us are beginning to realize that while New York, Boston, 
or Chicago may be our residence, we are citizens of the United 
States. Although the war is over, democracy is still on trial. 

To-day the ideas and ideals of our forefathers challenge us to 
demonstrate the efficiency of democratic management in human af- 
fairs. This calls for the cooperation of every unit in our national 
life. It means the largest possible measure of democratic national- 
ism compatible with free institutions. All this talk about State 
rights and let-us-alone policy in working out our local destiny is 
perfect nonsense. It was this philosophy that brought on the Civil 
War and that is impairing the efficiency of the Nation to-day in its 
sectional strife and its petty politics. Let us forget our local self- 
interest to the extent of realizing that we are members of a great 
cooperative Commonwealth, possessing an equal voice in the destiny 
of our Nation, endowed with the constitutional power to build here 
a national home that will harmonize with the ideas and ideals of 
our forefathers who wrote the Declaration of Independence and 
pledged themselves in life and death to the promise and fulfillment 
of democracy. 
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